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THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


MATILDA OF FLANDERS, 

WIPE OP WILLIAM THE COmVEROR 

Matilda of TL.vNT)Eits, we oT tlie Norman Conqueror, "vras one of 
those royal consorts irho hare exercised great influence, not only orer 
the minds of their husbands, hut of the nation at large. She Tras 
descended from the ancient Kings of France. Her mother \7as 
Adekis, daughter of Eobert, King of France, and by her father, 
Baldwin the Fifth, Earl of FLauders, she was directly descended from 
tho' noblest and wisest of the Saxon kings, Alfred the Great, through 
the marriage of his daughter, Elstrith, with Baldwin the Second of 
Flanders. . «* * 

Of the more immediate ancestors of Queen JIatilda, it rtfay be said » 
that Baldwin the Fourth, her grandfather, was a warlike prince. His 
sou and heir, Baldwin the Fifth, her father, obtained the surname of 
“ the Gentle,” on account of his goodness and piety. Henry the First, 
King of France, not only entrusted to him the education of his two 
sons, but appointed him regent of the kingdom, during tho minority 
of the eldest, so highly did he esteem his prudence and good 
qualities. » . ■ 

Jilatilda was born in the year 1^31. She was remarkable for her 
beauty, and her natural endowments, and being carefully educated 
became one of the most learned and accomplished princesses of her 
time. Her skill in needlework and embroidery was very extraordinary, 
as is proved by her great w’ork, the Bayeux tapestry, which is still 
in existence. This remarkable performance, which, as a national 
chronicle, possesses gi’eat value, belongs, however, to a later period of 
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JMd* Ufe At present rro boo her ody' as the young Prme^of 
Plauto, the feme of rrhoso beauty and acconiplBhments brought 

many suitors to the xourt of her father ^ 

Amomist Matilda’s numerous. lovore came her cousin. Prince 
■William of Normandy, son of the benevolent Duke Eobert, no less 
esteemed by the Norman people for his important^ services, than 
Tvere his great ancestors, Kollo and Kiehard ” tho Good 

This prmoe seemed destmed for greatness He avas yonng, hand- 
some. and of'a Wlike character His commanding figure and fine 
talents, vduoh had been cultivated at tho court of France, entitled him 
to hope for success uath tho fair object of his choice, of whom ho 
appears to have been sincerely enamoured But unfortunately, bis 
near consanguinity, and his illegitimate birth, presented ohjeetiotis 
on tho part of bet parents , whilst Matilda herself, entirely engrossed 
by her attachment to Brihtnc, a young Saxon nohletoan, who had been 
sent as ambassador to the conrt of her father by Edward the Confessor, 
gave him a decided refusal Theso difficulties^ however, which might 
have daunted a character of less determination than that of William, 
seemed by no means to check bis ardour Tor seven years he 
steadfastly persevered in his smt, sUmniated, not only by bis passion 
for his fair cousin, but by the pobtical advantages which would accrue 
to him from her alliance . 

Fortunately for 'Wiiliain, Matilda, who had inspired him with so 
ardent and so faithftd a love, met with no return of affection from tho 
young Saxon, to whom she had given her heart , therefore, after seven 
. long years of tedious waiting, he determined at onco to make an end 
of the courtship, and. that by ameans which, m an ordinary case, would 
have promised anything but success He waylaid Matilda one’ day m * 
tho streets of Bruges, when sbo was returning from church, and 
semng her, rolled her in the mud, spoded all her gay attu-e, and then 
after staking her several times, rode off at full speed This conduct* 
and from a lover especially, appears most extraordmaiy , but it was 
according to «ie fashion of tho rude Norso'wocwg which was familiar 
enough to Miam from the ballads and traditions of his Scandinavian 

All such stout old heroes. The lady, convinced at once of tho 
rferhaps, further corporeal punishment, submitted, as the wisest 

course His loro was accepted-perbaps returned, and the r 
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r Tiic nuptials -wcro celebrated at the duke’s castle of Ang(^, in N6r- 
maudy, in the 'ywr 1052, 'frhitlicr^ Matilda liad been conducted* "by 
her parents with great pomp, tlfo Karl of Flanders making many rich 
presents in'addition to the dowry. of his daughter. The garments of 
,tho bride were of the most costly materials and workmanship, and her 
ihantlo, adorned with jewels, together with that of her husband, were 
^ 'long prcscivcd in tho Cathedral of Kayeux. ^ • '* * . 

The nuptial festivities over, William conducted luS^hrido tlirough 
his dominions, and received the homage of his vassal, after which 
ho established his court at Fouen. Kever, perhaps, was happiness 
more complete than that of William and his accomplished consort, who, 
“we aro assured, whatever was tho previous state of her affections, 
became devotedly attached to her husband. * From this, period she 
also inteicsted herself in many noble and intellectual pursuits, by 
^ which she acquired universal respect. Tho title’also of William to tho 
^ ducal crowir,j. which, on accouint of liis ijlpgitimatc birth, had been 
questioned, was now fully cstablislied, whilst his union with Matildaj 
Iiersclf a Icgitimato descendant of^tho royal line, gave stability to his 
power \ add to which tho death of the King of Franco at this time 
Freed him from apprehension of disturbanco in that quarter. From 
this auspicious period* 'William and ‘Matilda passed m'any years in 
. great^ conjugal felicity, .which was augmented by tho birth of several 
children. 

Their happiness, however, was not without alloy. William’s 
uncle, the haughty Jlauger, Archbishop of 'Rouen, who had received 
many favours from Jiira, took offcnco at his marriage, and even went 
so far as to excommunicato* the newiy man ied cousins, on the plea of 
' consanguinity, declaring that nothing could expiate their offence 
but instant separation. William sought,. at first, by liberal contribu- 
tions to the Chuich, to allay the wrath of this prelate, but in vain ; he' 
then appealed to the Pope, tho powerful and far-famed Gregory the 
Seventh. The afterwards celebrated Lanfranc, at that time a man 
of but little note, was employed on this mission; and so effective were 
liis zeal and eloquence that Pope Gregoiy, unwilling to proceed to 
^ extremities with so potent a prince, and one who had paid such, 
deference to him, granted a full dispensation ; making, however, an 
especial proviso^- that Willi«am and Matilda should <atone for their 
offence, by founding each an abbey for tho religions of their own sox. 
In obedience to which William erected, in 1064, the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Stephen, in Caen, and Matilda the Church of the 
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Holy Trinity, in tto, Bame city. They wore .caUcl-tVio,^lV\»yc 
any- HonTmea” ani tlje “Abbayp au)r‘Dames,” and were situaicd 
abont a tnile from cacKotbw. AUaldy palacS ayas.afro. erected 
by-ffillinm within the prediicte ot St. Stephen’s, for a r6ja\ residence. 

Fourteen years after his marriage, William undertook his great 
mipedition against England.- ' He had at first much ihfflcutty.ift 
prevfiiling upon hia nobles to emhafk with him in so ponlous an enter- 
prise ; but having overcome their opposition, ho sailed in Septoinhor, 
106’6,'in a beautiful vesseVcalled tlio “Mora,” which had been presented 
to him. for thw purpose by his wife. It was' adorned in a stylo t)] 
royal magnificence, and on the prow was placed the effigy of^ tlieii 
youngest child, in gold, aS some writers have saidj holding a triimpoi 
to his lips with his left* hand, and wth Ins right jpointing with a bon 
and arrow towards England. This dorico was -inlonded by JIatilda tc 
inspire her husband witii confidench in the 'success of his tindortaldng 
and scarcely was tills apjiropjriate gil\piescntc(V^than/as-}f..'t)ib'j^ 
elements aided in concert,' a favourable breeze spniiig t 

joyful clamour " says tho old chronicler, “ then arising summoncci 
every one to the ships.” ' ■ 

The result of this mvasionis well known. It gained forIVilliair 
the appellatiSn of “fhe Oonqueror,” and fof'Matdda, ^the titlo o 
” Q.ueen ; a title which until Ihcn was unknown England/ --y. 
The news of Duke 'WiUiain’s victory at’KaHings^ nnd'of^hi 
complete success, was soon conveyed to his wife, wlio, during hi 
absence, bad been left regent in Normandy, an offico wJiioh she fillei 
greatly to the satisfaction of ‘the people. 'She was engaged at her 
-* devotions in the church of the Benedictines at N*Dtro Dame du Prd 
near St. Sevre, a church winch she herself had founded in lOGO, when 
tho neivs of her husband’s good fortune reached her. In commemo- 
ration of this circumstance, she ordered that this dmrclt should hence- 
forth be called tlie “Priory of Our Lap,- of Good iidings” -n-lucli 
■ name it bears to the present day. But Ma.dda left to posterity a still 
more permanent and vduable memorial of her coningi affection and 
as wed as an as, crashing proof ot the skill of her times in that 

t u'”* ““p 

mhoidmd mlh figures and x„Uim 
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■ *' ‘a picturc*^of ^CTcnts, commencing Tritli tlio visit of Harold totlio Norman “^V 'l 
'* y court, “and ending with his, death on the fatal field of Hastings — a ' 

pictorial history important not only as a narrative of great events, 
but as a faithful memorial of tho costume ‘and manners of the age. 

!lhat -{Ill’s epic in embroideiy, .which celebrates the warlike achieve- 
* ments of ^YiUianl, was a work of love on tho part of his wife, may be 

' easily J)clicvcd ; and in this point of view it also ac^uiics ’a^deep • 

/.additional interest. ^ ^ 

. - - ' After .the battle of Hastings, and the sulijugation of the* English, 

* the Conqueror caused his own coronation to tako place, and received 
’ , ' the homtigo^and submission of the cliiof nobility. Jlatilda, though not 
• ,yct crmvncd, had assumed tho title of Queen, probabl}*, on the occasion 
of "WilUam’s return to Normandy, six mouths after tho conquest of 
England. ‘This return to Normandy created universal joy. Matilda 
and her children' received him on shore a little below tho Abbey of 
FeSCaihp, while all classes of his subjects vied with each other in' doing 
' ' him honour, ' Scvetal . months woro spent in triumphal progresses 

' through the towns and cities of Normandy, when a spirit of discontent 
‘ . and rebellion arising in bis newly acquired territories, William again, in 
’the stormy month of December, embarked for England, having lell 
Matilda and their son Roberfc regents in Normandy, during his absence. 

Tranquillity 'being' once more restored, William sent over for 
Matilda., •♦AScordinglj', tho following Easter, she and lier children 
.V arrived in En^atid, being joyfully met by William at Winchester, where 
preparations were immediately made for their coronation. Matilda’s 
new subjects, who now for tho first time beheld her, seem to have been 
greatly pleased by her manners and appearance. The coronation took, 
place on Whitsunday at Winchester. The day was auspicious, and the 
weather fine ; tlic^ company numerous and noble, and as an important 
feature of the occasion, it is recorded that William was in so remark- 
ably gracious a mood as to grant favours to all who asked him. Before 
the ceremony of coronation, Matilda was served by her Norman 
nobility ; but afterwards by her new English subjects, who, as has been 
'said, were won by bor prepossessmg exterior. Nevertheless, the title 
of Queen, -which she had assumed and which conveyed to their 
' ;ninds Only an idea of sovereignty — -was displeasing to the English, the 
■\vives of whose kings had hitherto been styled merely ladt / ; and 
JIatilda was ‘spoken of as " the strange woman,'’ who bad assumed a 
title of a'utliority to which she had no right. Y et, although the office 
of champion was instituted on the occasion of this coronation, and the 
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champion challenged ttee times to single . 

deny that -ffilliam and.Matilda we Kmg and Queen of England, yet 
neona did ’it. and MaliHa* maintained by their consent, as it might 
nppctir, -thcHitirk Queen. Towards the end of the same yeai she 
gave 'birlU to her fourth son, Henry, at Selby, in Yorkshire. - ' 

We are now, however, constrained to notice a dark shade on the 
hitherto fair character of ilatilda. ‘It will be remembered that .one of ; 
the impedimenrs to the smooth course of Wihiam’s wooing was the 
love'whidh Matilda bore to Bnhtric, a young Saxon nobleman, who, 
singularly enough, treated her preference with disdain. This slighted 
loi c must have rankled deeply in the soul of Matilda, and perhaps even 
William owed him a grudge for the tedious courtship which he had. 
caused him. Be that aS it might, twenty years afterwards, and after 
fourteen years of singularly happy married life, when, on. the conquest 
of England, William rewarded lus Norman lords and followers with tho 
lands of tho Saxon iiobles, lie bestowed the possessions of Brihtrio, 
vhich lay in Gloucestershire, on his queen by her owm desire. Nor ' 
did this satisfy licr passion for vengeance; she punished the town of 
Gloucester by the forfeiture of its charter and civic liberties, because it 
had belonged to tho unfortunate Saxon lord, while she had him con- ' 
veyed to tho city of Winchester, where iio died in prison and was 
privately buried. Another story is related of Matilda's vengeance, 
nhich is no way incredible, either as regards tKo ‘character of tho 
woman, or of llio age, It appears that tho nows reached her in Nor- 
mandy of certain attentions which her liusband was paying in his new 
kingdom to the beautiful daughter of ono of tho canons of Canter- 
-ibuTV ; fihe therefore caused the young lady to bo put to death in a most 
cmcl manner. K this bo cbaractcrislic of a jealous wife of those 
days, no less characteristic of an incensed husband; tho descendant of 
■" c'orentl. century, wa., tho punishment -o-hicb 
mn.ctcd on his wife on his return to Normandy— “Ho beat 
kr rehtes .an old cl,roniclcr,“rritb his hridio so severely, that she 
ebed soon niter. TI.o dying soon niter wna a mistake, hut 'the be.atinn- 
» net so improballo ; .and a., in tho. case of tho tvooing, so no doubt 
m th« matnmon,al <inarre!. tho tension was of short duration fo 
nil Imtonsns agree that this period of their lire, was ^ ’ 


harmony. 


one of great 


Hdrssr trouHcs .h 


Wdeh KingWilIi.am Imd 10 000100^^7™^''’™^''“'''™’’’“ 

"here, in her ndminislration la recent 6ho\e1 “l 

“™t, oho o.xl„b,tcd great talents, nnd 
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ill positions of difficulty, gi’cafc prudonco and address. Robert^ eldest 
son of the Conqueror, ■\va3“ at the ago of fourteen, associated ^Yitll 
his ihotlior in tlio tegcncy of Normandy. He had rpccired' a promise 
from his father, when* ho undertook Ins expedition against 'Rngland, 
that, should he bo successful, and obtain the crown of that country, ho 
w'<5uld bestow* on lain tho Dukedom of Normandy; but when Robert 
claimed fiom him tho fulfilment of this engagement, the king plainly 
told him that he must not oxpcct it during his lifctimo. ' 

Tho respect which Robert entertained for his father might hare 
withheld him from rcbcIHonj but the machinations of tho king's enemies 
incited him to take up arms and to enforce his claim at once. In 
this revolt Robert was supported by the forces of ibo French, and by 
tho people of ilaino who were strongly attached to him, and whom, 
in right of the little Countess of Maine, now dead, to whom Robert had 
been espoused wliile yet a child, they regarded as their rightful lord, 
lie also received secret supplies from bis mother, who by her sympathy 
and affection very naturally sought to compensate for tho rigour of his 
father, aud sho accordingly furnished him both with money and 
soldiers. But tlio Conqueror quickly suppressed this rebellion ; and it 
is remarkable that tho hero who liad triumphed in England with an 
army of Normans and foreigners, brought, on thfs occasion, English 
forces 'to recover his dukedom. The meeting of Wyiiam with his 
queen uiidcr'.theso circumstances has a tragic grandeur in it. He 
reproached her with sorrowing severity, observing that his great 
afl'ection had led him to repose unbounded confidence in her, but 
that she had abused both the ono and tho other in lavishing his money 
on his enemies. In defence, Matilda urged the strong affection of a 
mother for her first-born child, and added, “If Robert were in his 
grave, and could be recovered by my blood, I would pour it out to 
restore him. How can I enjoy my prosperity, and sufier my son to 
boqiming in want 1 Far from my heart be such cruelty, nor should 
your power exact it.” TIio Icing was touched by this eiTusion of 
materaal tenderness, and contented himself with punishing those who 
had had the hardihood to be tliO bearers of liis wife’s presents to his 
son. Ono of these he ordered to be treated with great rigour, and 
to have his eyes put out; but, fortunately for the culprit, he eluded the 
sentence by flight. 

William’s affection for his wife suffered no diminution ; and even 
Robert — ^wlio, in this unnatural combat, found himself on one occasion 
personally opposed to his father, whom, not recognising at the time, he 
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cUmpon Atoged to ^ to single comtafany d.ouU 

toy tM Wiistn and.MatMa were King m 4 Qttteti oC Englavia. J et . 
110 mio tiait,and MatiUoT mainlaincd Vijttot conjent, as it nug 't 
appear, the -titir of Queen. Toivarila flic end of tlio &toio year she 
gave birth to her fourth son, Henry> Selby, in lorlcsliirc. , 

' Wo are now, Uoweyer, constrained to notice » dark sliado on tlio 

iiittelo fair cteactsr of Matttda. 'It iviU lie remembered that .one of ' 

ths impeddmenfe to the smooth course of ^yiUiam’s T\’ooing tras the 
loTe’wH£!h Matilda bore toBrditric^a yonug Su-xon •noWemn, 
singularly enough, treated her preference Tifith disdain, Tiiis siighted 
love must have ranUed deeply in the soul of Matilda, and pcihaps e^en 
TOiamo^edhim a grudge for tho tedious 'courtship tvhich ho had 
caused him Be that as it ought, tvrenty years afterwards, and after 
fourteen years of singularly happy married Ufe, when, on tlio conquest 
of England, William rewarded his l^oxmaTi lords and followms with the 
lauds of the Sai>on nobles, he bestowed Uio possessions of Biihtric, 
which lay in Gloucestershire, on his qucea by her own dcsiic. Nor ' 
did this satisfyJier passion for rongeanco; she punished tho town of 
Gloucester by tho foifeiture of its charter mid civic hbcitjcs, beenuso it 
had belonged to the unfortunate Sazon lord, while she had him con- ‘ 

' veyed to the city ef Wvwehe5>tev, where die died in pylson and was 
privately buried. A.uother story is related of Matilda's vengeance, 
which is no wAy hcrediblc, either as regarife * tlio *chafacler of tho 
woman, or of the age, It appears that tho news reached her in Nor- 
mandy of certain attentions which her husband was paying in his new 
kingdom to the beautiful daughter of one of the canons of Canter- 
.bury ; she therefore caused the young lady to bo put to death in a most 
cruel manner. If this be characteristic of a jealous wife of those 
days, no less characteristio of an incensed husband,' the descendant of 
thashjut Yr^nga in the eleventh century, waa the piinislimsnt wluch 
lYilham inflicted on his wife on his return to Kormandv ‘He beat 
te," relates an old cibroiHclen "with his bridb so seTerdy, that she 
ied soon after,” The dying soon after was a mistake, but 'tho beating 
« not so .mpobaWo ; and as in tho. caso of tho wooing, so no donU 

i r adnnmsteat.on as regent, she e-rhibited great talents, and 
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iti positions of clifllculty, great prudence and address. Roboit' eldest 
son of the Conqueror, ■was', at the ago of fourteen, associated with 
Ills mother in thcTegcncy of Normandy. ITo had received' a prondsc- 
from his father, when' ho undertook his expedition against “England, 
that, should ho bo successful, and obtain the crown of that country, ho 
wduld bestow on him the Dukedom of Normandy ; but when Robert 
claimed from him the fulfilment of this engagement, tho king plainly 
told him that ho must not expect it during his lifetime.-' 

Tho respect wluch Robert entertained for his father might have 
■sritldield him from rebellion; but the machinations of the king's enemies 
incited him to take up, arms and to enforce Jiis claim at once. In 
this revolt Robert was supported by the forces of the French, and by 
the people of Jfaino who were strongly attached to him, and whom, 
in right of the little Countess of llainc, now dead, to whom Robert bad 
been espoused wliilo yet a cliild, they regarded as their rightful lord. 
Ho also received secret supplies from his mother, who by her sympathy 
and affection ver}' naturally sought to compensate for tho rigour of his 
father, and she accordingly furnished him both with money and 
soldiers. But tho Conqueror quickly suppressed this rebellion ; and it 
w remarkable that tho hero who had triumphed in England with an 
army of Normans and foreigners, brought, on thfs occasion, Englisli 
forces ■ to lecover his dukedom. Tho meeting of Wyiinm witli his 
queen undcr“.thcso circumstances has a tragic grandeur in it. Ho 
ropraached licr irith sorrowing severity, observing that his great 
affection had led him to repose unbounded confidence in her, but 
that sbe bad abused both tho one and tho other in lavishing his money 
on his enemies. In defence, Matilda urged the strong affectien of a 
mother for her first-born child, and added, “If Robert were in his 
grave, and could bo recovered by my blood, I would pour it out to 
restore bim. How can I enjoy my prosperity, and suffer my son to 
be "pining in want 1 Far from my heart bo such cruelty, nor should 
your power exact it.” Tho king was touched by this effusion of 
maternal tenderness, and contented himself with punishing those who 
had had the hardihood to bo tlife bearers of his wife’s presents to his 
-son. One of these ho ordered to be treated with great rigour, and 
to have his eyes put out; but, fortunately for tho culprit, ho eluded the 
sentence by flight. 

William's affection for his ■wife suffered no diminution ; and even 
Robert — who, in this unnatural combat, foimd himself on one occasion 
personally opposed to his father, whom, not recognising at the time, he 
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unhorsed, and even pierced with a lauce — obtained his forgiveness on 
the expression of sincere contrition. Spite of liis contrition, however, 
his father' had, not sufficient confidence in liim to leave him in 
Normandy j therefore, not only to prevent the recurrence of further 
rehelhon, but to remove him from the influence of his mother, ho took 
him with himself into England, on pretence of employing him against 
the King of Scotland. 

Whilst William regarded his son with a jealous eye, Robert com- 
plained that his Eerricea were not repaid by affection ; and at length, 
wounded by his father’s coldness and suspicions, and envious of the 
estimation in which his younger brother was held, Robert fled from 
bngland, and, after travelling throughout Europe, fixed his resi- 
dence at the French court. Tho tidings of those new dissensions 
nlw son, caused tho roost 

“fder vS towhoro^ho 

ciliation hi.f th- to obtain a recon- 

CTea^v f Her distress of mind was also 

hermit and ti ^ which she received from a German 

<lisaiuon of her 1 ° **** applied on tho painful 

prediction of inc answer, which was but a 

she sank into a sorrow and misery, so affected the queen, that 

rthffilt “ded in her death, 

and arrived in f * Idng hastened to JSTormaiidy, 

in ‘;:r f"r‘"’ 

Jlatftda caused the J f ^ ^"“ftnaaors reign. The death of 
and even renounced *“ i"'' Imshand ; he wept bitterly, 

fact, cver e Wd ‘ '““.‘“S’ Ho had, in’ 

most devoted affection'^ “"<*"‘7 ®f friendship as well as the 
counsels of Matilda m ■ ” “ chronicles assure us that “the 

disposition of tho Conn, ‘ *0 harsh and cruel 

him to clemency hnUlT n “clined 

-holly to his t^lnatlt » ^ave himself up 

hor wore to hir^j-ears of ho survived 

Hotwilhsm„di!ft?„ " 

inoongaieher huTband ««mo3 of displeasure which the 
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At the begimTig ft? the reign of TFiUiam, England’s first Korman 
nilcr, a rojal Saron mother, with her three fatherless chililren, tooU 
Ekj) secretly and fled from the Conqueror’s court. She \ras Agatha, 
daughter of the Emperor Henry tlie Second of Germany, and n'idorr 
o£ Edward Atbelmg The royal lineage of her cluldrcn made them 
ohnosious to the stern Eorsaan usurper, who bore no good-will to any 
descendants of the Sa-ron Alhed, to whose memory' and posterity the 
conquered nation still fondly clung Therefore, the royal Agatha 
thought it best not to trust to 'WUlmm’s specious promises, but to take 
refuge with her own Liadccd in Hungry, carrying with her her son 
Edgar Atbehng, and hot two daughters, Kargnret and Christina. 

But scarcely had the vessel entered on her course when, a storm 
arose, and instead of cro«!ang the narrow Blmils to the continent, she 
drifted uotfiiward for many weary days, until at last, being driven to 
the coast of Scotland, she cast anchor in the Eirth of Forth, The 
King of Scotland was then yom^ Malcolm Canmore — Shakspeafo’s 
ilalcoloi-^-son of , that “ gentle Duncan ” bo irearh^usly murdered by 
Macbeth. He bad just recovered his Ibrouo, and seen the fearful end 
of the regicide usurper and tyrant, who had made 

"Gwaxa^a'e \^;3 

To peivl) wjih the fimrers la th«ir cap^ 

. nyins Of ere Ihej sekea 


•iiiJ \™ sWwg, vnA the genwoas and Ungij- heart witli n-Woli hhstorv 
shons lam gifted, to restoro peace to his isTaged land. The yoano 
mg heard of the roj.a! SxsoD pilgrims who had ieen driven on hh 
coasts and touched, doubtless, by the memory of iandnesa sIioto tc 

l,er°^i V t f' attention and respeJt tc 

hcrnhoh,td hecnoace a queen, and to her children. 1100^^ the 
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eldest of the t^o young princesses, "was a beautiful girl, in the first 
dawnof vromanhood, with soft blue eyes, and long silken, fair hair — 
hair celebrated seven hundred years after Margaret had lived, reigned, 
and died. Toung Malcolm saw, loved, and wooed her, and the fugitive 
Agatha joyfully consented to a marriage which made her daughter 
Queen of Scotland, and united the fallen fortunes of her house to one 
not less royal or noble, and worthy of alliance with the child of Edward 
Atheliug. So the young Scottish monarch won the bride which fortune 
and those seemingly adverse winds had cast upon lus shores ; and the 
place where fair Margaret first set her foot on Scottish ground is 
called "Queen’s Ferry” to this day. 

Tho union thus suddenly' formed, as it were b}' the liand of dcstin 3 '; * 
proved most happy. Margaret brought to the half-civilised Scottish 
court the Anglo-Saxon rcfincmontwhich had been first taught by Alfred 
the Great, and bad gatbored strength from the time of those palmy* 
days until tho rude Korman barons came and destroyed all. "Wo may 
judge of the intellectual condition of Malcolm’s court from tho fact that ‘ 
the young king himself could neither read nor write, and that the solo 
amusement of tho nobility consisted in hunting, fighting, and feasting. 
No ver}* refined society was this for the widow of Eduard Athelingj 
but the gentle Margaret loved her young husband, as indeed she was 
bound to do, in retuim for the disinterested affection which had made 
him choose her, au exiled and disinherited princess, to be Queen of 
Scotland. By the influence of love she e.xercised tho strongest sway 
over Malcolm ; to a meek spirit slio united a firm and clear judgment 
and a pious mind. All these qualities won her tho highest respect from 
her rude but generous-hearted lord, and her influence over him lasted 
to the cud of his life. 

In good time tho young queen of Scotland became a mother. Her 
first child, a daughter, was born in the year 1077, and to her ilargaret 
gave the sweet Saxon name of Editha ; hut circumstances occurred 
which changed the appellation of the little maiden to one better known 
in history. Thus it happened. Robert, the eldest son of "William the 
Conqueror, was leading his father’s troops* against Malcolm of Scotland, 
the two countries being then at war. Soon after the birth of the 
little princess peace was concluded ; and, to ratify the treaty by an 
interchange of friendly intercourse, Malcolm invited Robert to officiate 
as sponsor to tliis, his fii’st child. Prince Robert, therefore, visited 
Scotland and saw his young god-daughter baptised; and, out of 
compliment to him, Editha was changed to Matilda, tho name 
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and who was a frequent guest at Malcolm’s court. Alan had pie\iously 
married Constance, daiigliter of ’William the Conqueror, who died in 
the hloom of womanhood. IIo was a man of mature years, and not 
very well suited to tho fair young princess'* of Scotland. Matilda 
rejected him in a manner which showed her gentleness and good sense 
even at tho dawn of life. 

The residence of Edgar Athcling at the English court, and tho 
friendly ties which ought to have connected the two countries, did not 
prevent various wars between England and Scotland. Malcolm, in 
1093, left Scotland, heedless even of tho failing health of his beloved 
Jlargarct, and, burning with indignation at some fancied wrong, entered 
England, determined to carry fire and sword into the hills and valleys 
of fair Noithumberland. 

The chieftain king of Scotland was triumphant to his heait’s desire. 
He laid waste wherever ho came, and at last besieged the castle of 
Alnwick, the chief stronghold of the English power. The governor 
of the fortress sent a messenger to his formidable opponent, ’offering to 
give up Alnwick to Malcolm’s conquering power, provided that tho king 
would receive the keys with his own hand. Malcolm consented, and a 
knight rode forward from the besieged castle, bearing the keys on the 
point of his lance. Eager to seize the tokens of his victory, tho king 
stooped to receive the keys, and his wily adversary pierced tho 
spear thiough tho eye of the unfortunate monarch into las very 
brain. Malcolm lingered during a few hours of terrible agony, and 
then died. 

"While this horrible tragedy took place at Alnwick, Queen Margaret 
la}’’ dying in her palace at Dunfeimline ; her last moments being 
agonised by anxiety for her absent lord, and her son, Prince Edward, 
who, young as he was, had accompanied his father to the field. Kot 
even the religious consolations of the good Turgot, nor the affectionate 
care of her two daughters and her son Edgar, could -win the thoughts 
of the dying wife and mother from those beloved absent ones. It was 
many days before the tidings of Malcolm’s horrible death could reach 
Dunfermline. When they did, Margaiet ■nas in the agonies of death. 
Prince Edgar received the messenger, and then returned to his 
mother’s couch. 

“ How fares it with the king and my Edward % ” faintly asked the 
dying queen ; hut her son made no reply. “ I know all,” added 
Jlargaret, “ and I conjure you by this holy cross to tell me the worst.” 

“Both are dead,” said the young prince, mournfully. His mother’s 
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destiny that lay at her ?ery feet, or give the lie to her nearest relation, 
a woman whom all regarded with the respect due to her ancestry and 
office, if not exacted by her character. Weil might the royal maiden 
tremble and shrink when she stood before the priestly conclave. But 
the spirit of her fearless Scottish ancestors was within her, and Matilda 
gave her answers rvith firmness and dignity, befitting her womanly 
nature no less than her exalted rank. 

The first question was asked by Anselm— it w.a 3 the plain straight- 
forward mqiury, whether she were a nun or not. Matilda ropUed 
decisively and without hesitation. “Nol” This explicit denial was 
not sufficient to satisfy the priests, and seme of them, with a pertinacity 
that seemed very like insult, after her declaration, inquired wLthor she 
had *n the veil by the cnfercement „f her pkrels, or“”vn 

prince^a ^ «ea it at all,” answered the 

veil Mtntlth “aok 

neither could nor would deny, butVith a JIatilda 

how completely the recluse 'of shows 

feelings, she told the story of her aunt cLsf^ P'^^erved her girlish 
King Malcolm’s presence wearing a veil a^ h ™ 

the abbess had forced her how 

hatred to the costume, and her netdant"**^ ** Kumsey, her 
possible occasion. The 

young princess, and the voice of the n»r • statement of the 
or Matilda. She was pronould ” f 

hesought by king, nobte, auT pe„dr f ^vent-vows. and 
Queen of England "P'"’ '”^'1 Heniy, and become 

How Christina bore this mortification !,• t 

young riovices had fled; for Jlai ^ ™‘- Both her 

her aunt’s stern rule, quitted the com; to escape from 

feme a bride. The marriage 7a “hor 

Westmmster, on St. hfartin’s ^“"'>'•3 took place at 

of Malmesbury, the quaint 7’ ?7™her tlth, uoo. Vilfiam 
Circumstances xtnM. H“aint chronicler of f>.« *• v ‘Vimam 
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Saxon blood — mounted the pulpit, and there, in a long discourse, more 
suited to the legal precincts of the neighbouring hall than to the old 
abbey and the assembled mandage guests, told the whole proceedings of 
the synod, and its final opinion that Matilda was free to wed. He ended 
by an impassioned call on the people to confirm this decree, and was 
answered by an enthusiastic shout — “Long live Queen Matilda 1^’ 
after which the good Anselm descended from his rostrum, and joined 
the hands of King Henry and his bride. Thus, to the great joy of the 
whole nation, the two royal lines, Saxon and Norman, were umted, and 
the rights of the after-sovereigns made sure. 

Matilda, the Queen of England, is a character who shines with 
as bright a lustre as Matilda the gentle princess in the nunnery of 
Hornsey. Her piety, her conjugal virtues, and her generous spirit, 
were worthy of the daughter of Margaret Atheling. She resided 
chiefly at the palace of “Westminster, and from thence she dispensed 
her good deeds, and proved that the English had 'done wisely in 
wishing for a Saxon queen. Her influence with Henry confirmed 
liim in all liis good intentions with regard to his Saxon subjects, and 
they now enjoyed favours and privileges such as they had not had since 
William of Normandy set his fool on English shoies. This excited 
tho ire of the proud Norman barons, who during the two preceding 
reigns had grown fat with plunder, and had ravaged and seized upon 
tho broad lands of the conquered at their will. Now, the Saxon 
nobles were of equal importance in tbe state with tbemselves, and the 
foreign lords no longer held supreme sway in the court at Westminster. 

The Normans tried every means to separate Henry from his 
Saxon wife ; hut the wedded love between the young pair resisted all 
wily snares, and at last the barons tried outward aggression to drive 
Henry from tho throne. -They urged Kobert of Normandy to come 
over and claim liis father’s crown ; and the prince, who seems to have 
had a tolerable share of the Conqueror’s warlike and grasping nature, 
readily consented. He landed at Portsmouth, with all the troops 
that his own small dominions could muster, and immediately the A nglo- 
Norraan barons flocked to his standard. Hobert might probably have 
soon become King of England, but for a fatality which shows how in 
this world small things often influence great events. 

Queen Matilda chanced to be at Winchester at the very time of 
Kobert’s assault on the place. They brought news to the besieger that 
a mother’s pains had como upon her, and that her first-bom child had 
just seen tlio light. No sooner did tlie generous-hearted Robert hear 
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these tidings of his god-daughter and favourite, than he remembered 
no longer she vras the Tvife of the brother whom he sought to dethrone ; 
ho withdrew liis troops from Windiester, saying that “no man could 
ever besiege a woman at such a time.” 

By this delay Robert lost his advantage j for it gave Henry time 
to collect his devoted Saxon adherents, and make ready to defend his 
throne. But ere the brothers came to open war, there rose up a gentle 
mediator between them. This was no other than Matilda the queen. 
Touched by the personal kindness of her brother-in-law, she strove 
Tvith aU her power to soften Henry’s anger, and the hnshand could not 
resist her influence. Perhaps Henry felt more kindly disposed towards 
Eohert, when ho looked at his cldest-bom, Prince Wilham, and remem- 
bered what a generous action had prevented the child’s birth being 
surrounded by the horrors of war. MatUda then tried her power with 

of a temper the 

chta poraaaded to relinquish his 

chim Heniy agreemg to pay him a sum of money yearly out of the 
royal troasmy, provided that neither ho nor his son Wilb’nm 
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improre the condition of the countiy, hy causing roads to ho made 
where before -were wild heaths and forests. Thus commerce was 
facilitated, and a general amelioration in society effected. In the 
nineteenth century, when hedged roads intersect the land from end to 
end, and railways cut across the moat solitary places, we, can hardly 
imagine such a state of things as existed in the time of which we 
write, when there was hardly a road, except the four Eoman ones, of 
which traces stiU remain, and when not a bridge yet spanned our rivers 
and streams. Tho first bridge that over was built wo owe to ilatilda. 
It still stretches its one arch over the nver Lea, at Stratford-le-Bow, 
to commemorate the placo where its royal founder had onco nearly 
met her death by a sudden flood. 

Several hospitals, particularly St. Giles in the Fields, and Chiist 
Church, where Duke’s Placo now is, and several charitable communities 
owe their foundation to Matilda ; indeed, she seems to have done more 
real good to the nation than many of the kings who preceded and 
followed her. To bo able to effect this, she must have possessed 
more power in tho government than is generally the prerogative of 
a queen-consort ; but Henry doubtless remembered that sho had at 
least an equal right to the throne with himself. Still Matilda had 
need of all her woman’s tact and gentleness to preserve tho lino 
between a queen exercising the power which was her right, and a 
wife owing all to her husband, and acknowledging with the willingness 
of lo\ e his superior rule. 

Hardly a year had passed since Kohert of Normandy returned 
liome, when Matilda was again called to act as peacemaker between 
him and her husband, and again she was successful. But here sho 
is charged by historians with wily conduct, that seems at variance with 
her high character ; she is alleged to have used her influence with 
her godfather to persuade him to relinquish the pension from the 
English crown, wWch Kohert claimed as a right, and Henry tardily 
bestowed. However this may be, Matilda succeeded in making peace 
between tho brothers ; but it was on a false foundation, and when the 
difference onco more broke out, it was healed no more. 

Henry at this time forgot tho gcncnilly mild tenor of his govem- 
ment, and, against Matilda’s will, used harsh treatment towards one 
who ought to have received the deepest gratitude from both — Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Tho prelate either fled tho kingdom or 
was banished ; and Henry was long inexorable to his queen’s entreaties, 
that one who liad been so instrumental in procuring tlicir wedded 
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happiness shonld he recalled. At tet. Mataaa;s arg^ente joined to 
te of Adda of Blois, Henry’s favourite sister, produced their effect, 
and Anselm was recalled. Matilda joyfully received the aged andi^rm 
prelate having sent her own attendants to convey him hyeasy stages 
from the coast to London; but Anselm was hardly reinstated m his 
power when he issued harsh edicts, which carried sorrow over the land. 

He proceeded to enforce the celibaqr of the clergy, and to excom- 
municato all those who resisted his command ; and Matilda found 
herself powerless to check tbo misery wliick resulted, 

Matilda had now two sons, William and Ricliard, and a daughter, 
who was first called Abce, and tlien bore Ibe beloved name of ber mother, 
Matilda. This princess was afterwards tbe Empress hlatilda, or Maude, 
of Germany, mother of Henry tbe Second, in whom was continued the 
royal Saxon line. Richard died young ; and William was the unfortu- 
nate prince who perished in tbe IVbite Ship, a martyr to fraternal love. 
But no shadows of tlicso coming sorrows rested upon Matilda’s young 
children then 5 and her domestic bfe was supremely happy. She was 
a devoted mother j her sons were instructed m all the learning of the 
day, and her only daughter was placed, as were the noble maidens of 
the time, in a royal convent for her education. As Matilda chose 
the same in which her own early years had been spent, the Abbess 
Clirlstina was probably cither dead or else now at peace with her 
royal niece ; and the queen had little fear of the same harsh rule being 
exorcised towards her daughter as towards herself. 

After a short space of quiet, war broke out between Henry and his 
brollier, but it was for the last time. A short but fearful struggle termi- 
nated by a battle fought in Hormandy, which decided the fate of the 
unfortunate Eobert. Ho was taken prisoner, with his only son William 
and Edgar Atbeling who had clung to his friend of old time even though 
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■\7hca’tlio royal prisoner ttas thus safe, there •was peace for a long 
time in England. Henry and his queen pursued their efforts for the 
benefit of the country, and made progresses, •with their children and 
suite, from province to province, visiting different noblemen, like our 
own Victoria, of whom, in her domestic character and relations, Matilda 
was the prototype. The palace at Windsor was erected by Henry, and 
first made a royal residence by his queen. Woodstock is also owing to 
them ; for Henry enclosed it as a sort of rude zoological gardens, where 
he might indulge the royal hobby of keeping strange animals. So 
great was Henry’s love of natural history, that he used to beg lions, 
tigers, and wolves of his brother kings, with which inestimable presents 
he enriched his menagerie. 

The two surriving children of Henry and Matilda wfere betrothed 
when almost in infancy : the princess to the Emperor of Germany, and 
Prince William to Alico of Anjou, whom he wedded only a few months 
before the fatal wreck of tho Blanchenef made her a widow, faithful 
to his memory until death. William and his sister were both pro- 
mising children, though even in youth hfatilda showed tho germ of 
that haughty spirit through which she afterwards lost tho English 
crown. 

During the years which had elapsed since Henry ascended tho 
throne, ho had been fortunate in domestic life, and prosperous in his 
kingdom. His people loved him much, and ho fulfilled the promises 
which he had made on his accession. On every occasion he showed 
respect to the laws and customs of the race from whence his queen had 
sprung; and the enthusiastic loyalty of the Saxons was raised to tho 
highest pitch wlien Henry and Matilda personally attended tire removal 
of the hones of the beloved Alfred and his queen from their lowly tomb 
near Winchester, to Hyde Abboy, founded and endowed by them as a 
fitting resting-place for that truly noble king. The ceremony was con- 
ducted •with great pomp and royal state, and was a just tribute of respect 
to the remains of one of England’s greatest raonarchs. 

Henry and Matilda passed the Christmas of 1115 together at the 
Abbey of St. Alban's, where a portrait of the queen was painted, of 
■\\hich a copy still exists in the Golden Book of St. Alban's, now in the 
British Museum, which confirms the reputation of Matilda for a mild 
and amiable beauty. Besides this portrait, there is also a statue of 
this excellent queen in tho Cathedral of Rochester, forming the pilaster 
of tho •western door; one of tho king forming tho other. 

Tho latter years of Matilda's hfo were far from peaceful. The 
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of marrying the royal pair. At length the dispute "was decided by an 
ecclesiastical council in favour of the archbishop, ■who was a very 
aged man, Henry endeavo'uring to console his favourite, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, by appointing him to perform the ceremonial of the coro- 
nation on the foUo'wing daj^ at Westminster. Scarcely, however, 
was the ceremony completed, ■when the archbishop appeared, and 
demanded of the king, "who had put the crown on bis head t” and 
receiving an evasive reply, smote him a blow with his crosier which 
struck off the cro^wn, after which he replaced it with his orm hand, and 
then proceeded to crown the queen. This coronation took place on 
Sunday, the 30th of January, 1121. 

The dfgm'fcy and surpassing Jovehhess of the queen, who had just 
attained her eighteenth year, have been recorded by Henry of 
Huntingdon, an actual ■witness of the scene, in the following lines ; — 

« Tout Crown and jewels when compared to you, 

How poor yoop Crown, how paJo your jewels shew 5 
T<ji« eff yuur rotes, ynnr ci<di. state lemoTS j 
Such pomp may load you, hut can ne’er improfe 
In ram your costly ornainents nro worn, 

You they obscure, whilst others they adorn. 

Ah { wbat new lustre can these tnfies fixe, 

■Which all their beau^ from your ch'inns receive 1" 

The Bishop of Bennes, also, bore testimony to the unparalleled 
beauty of the " queen of the Angles,” as he styles Adelais, of whom 
he speaks with enthusiasm, dwelling particularly on her 'winiung 
manners, and her “ honey-dropping words.” 

For some time after her marriage Queen Adelais resided at "Wood- 
stock, where was the royal menagerie, of which mention was made 
in the foregoing life, and to which an aviary was attached. In his 
taste for natural liistory Beauclerc found in his second consort an 
agreeable companion, who participated in his enjoyments, not only 
taking a lively interest in his love of animals, but also encouraging 
the writers of the day to diffuse information on this, as ■well as on 
other literary subjects. Phihp de Thuan dedicated to her his work, 
called " Bestiarius,” which was ■written in. the Anglo-Horman tongue ; 
and he tells us that he “ has 'written an elementary book of animals, 
for the praise and instruction of a good and beauteous woman, ■who 
is crowned Queen of England, and named Alix.”' 

The example of the queen stimulated many ladies of the court to 
patronise literary merit ; among these were the fair Alice do Condii 

* Alix, in fTcbrow', signifies " the preise of Qod." There are many readings of it , as Aliz, Alice, 
Alicia, Adeliza. 
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,„a the LadyConst-mcc la Geatd. uho courted tho Jtao. Jte poem 
cntitW the “Vojago of St Brandon” avis composed at to queen s 
indAdeto,in™us to pcrpetuito tho fame of her learned 
Imstiud, ito occupied herself m assisting one of the trouveres of her 

court, mined D^mcI, to "writo hislifc 

Whilst these plmsing pursuits engaged the attention of Henry an 
lus consort bis years pi^scd awaj, yet Adelais had no children, 
and great -was tho diiappomtment of the king, Tvho, on his return from 
tho Conimcjit, m 1126, brought with inni bis widowed daughter, 
tho Empress IWtilda, whom he caused to bo acknowledged as his 
successor 

Tor twcUc montlis Matdda was the constant companion of Queen 
Adclais, when after much domestic discomfort, in which, however, the 
character of Adclais appears m a very favourable bgbt she was, much 
against her own wall, bestoued by ber father lu marnago on Geoffrey 
I’lantagcnct Earl of Anjou Once more the king obliged his nobility 
to renew their oatlis of allegiance to his daughter , but her marriage 
ffas far from a happj one, nor avas it imtil sis years afterwards that 
ybe to tho great joy other filhcr, gavo birth to a son, who was 
destined to be his successor Tho name of Henry was bestowed on 
the infant pnnee, and the last parliament of Henry I ’s reign was 
cxprc'slj held m 1133, to secure tho crown to liis grandson, who 
was included willi lus mother, tho empress, m tho oath of fcilty 
Short!) afterwards tho king embarked for Korraandy, where ho died 
III the year 1135, in tho castle of Lyons, near Houen , whence, after 
his rcinaitis were embalmed, they were conveyed to England and 
interred in Reading Abbey 

Queen Adclais bc‘*towcd the manor of Eton, m Ilertfordsbiro, on 
tliK ulilKj , for prvj era to bo kuA for ttio Bonl of the king, bor busband , 
obo tlio irnnor of Stmton Ihrcourt. m OvfordBlure, and scieral 
cburcbia, for tbo cxpcn«c3 of in ammereary scrvico for tbo same 
piir]>ow PIio aUo placed a pill on tbo alUir -mtli I or own band, and 
alJollOO Blullnig, annually, to provido a hmp to burn for over before 
hi 5 tomb 

All Im rpent part of ber widowbood near Wilton, in a bouso 
nb C l Win ber mine, and at the cud of i 3 ear. repaired to Arundel 

Lvb ,r iTV ” ••‘ftor tbo 

llill am I ‘A'" second year, ebo mimed 

B ill.ani . 1 . Albim Ixird of Bnclonbani. m Norfolk, a iioblcmaii of lindi 
rtnona, „I.ov fatlicr bad accompanieil the Conqucroi into England 
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as licroditary cup-bearer ot tbe Norman dukes, •wliicli office was 
confirmed to him and his descendants. 

\7illiam di Albini obtained the surname, of “ Strongimanus,” or, 
“ Strong Hand,” from an incident no less maiTcUous than interesting ; 
and which, being connected with his love for Adelais, to whom he was 
at that time affianced, is worth}’’ of being related. It appears that at 
a tournament held at Bruges, on occasion of the marriage of Louis 
VII. with Eleanor of Aquitaine, 'William di Albini having entered the 
lists, and excelled all his competitors in iskill and prowess, the Queen 
Dowager of Franco, a very beautiful woman, whose name also was 
Adelais, fell in love with him. After the tournament, therefore, she 
invited him to a costly banquet, presented liim with some rich jewels 
as a reward of his merit, and then proffered him her hand, which he 
declined in respectful terms, assigning as a reason that his troth was 
plighted to Adelais, Queen of England. The queen, little expecting 
such a reply, resolved to be revenged ; and inviting him into a garden, 
in which was a lion contained in a secret cavo, she led him thither, 
conversing as they went on tho fierceness of the animal, to which 
Albini replied, with animation, that “fear was not a manly quality, 
but womanish.” Arrived at the lion’s den, tbe queen pushed him in ; 
but bo, perceiving his danger, wrapped his mantle round his arm, 
and thrusting his hand into the lion’s mouth, pulled out his tongue, 
or, as the old chroniclers say, his heart, which on returning to tho 
palace, he sent by one of her maids as a present to the queen. 

On anlving in England, rich with the fame not only of this exploit, 
but of many noble deeds, William di Albini married tbe beautiful 
Adelais, and was thus advanced to the Earldom of Arundel. The 
arms of the lion were given to him, and the wliito tongueless lion 
rampant on a rod shield is a bearing of the Howards, his descendants, 
to this day. 

After her second marriage. Queen Adelais continued to reside at 
Anmdel Castle. She still mainftuned a sincere friendship for her 
daughter-in-law, the empress ; and in 1139, on her coming to England, 
she and her husband received her into their castle of Arundel, and 
promised her assistance against Stephen. Every respect and attention 
was shown her by Adelais ; and when Stephen approached with his 
army, she cxcxised herself for receiving tho empress, on tho plea of 
friendship, and demanded a safe-conduct for her to Bristol, declaring 
that, in tho event of a refusal, she would defend her castle to tho 
last extremity. Stephen granted her request, and raised the siege. 
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Adehb had four sons hj her second husband, 'WilUam, Reyner, 
Godfrey, and Henry; and three daughters, Alice, Olive, and 
Agatha. 

3fany little memorials of this queen are still extant in the vicinity 
of Arundel Castle. In the parish of LjTninster she founded a convent 
for nuns according lo the canons of St. Augustine ; and contributed 
largely to tho budding of Chidiestcr Cathedral. 

Queen Adclais was forty*eight yc<ars of age when she died, in 
1151. Sandcrus relates that this c^ent took place in the monastery 
of Afflighatn, near Alost, in Flanders, and that she was interred there ; 
yet wo are more inclined to the opinion of other writers, who assure us 
that this queen died in England ; and was buried by the earl, her 
husband, ^rith customary honours in St. John’s Chapel, Boxgrove, where 
tho remains of some of her children had been laid. But let her 
remains rest where they may, she was, during life, a friend to tho poor, 
the orphan, and tho uufortunato ; a model of piety and goodness, 
blending humility nith majesty. 


MATILDA "THE EMPEESSr 

JIatilda (or Maude), tlic only daugliter of Ilenry tlio First and of 
Matilda “ the Good,” Vias born at tlio ro^al city of Winchester, in 
1102 Tho name of Adchis, by winch slio is distinguished in the 
Sa\on annals, was probably gncn her tit tho font, hut sho is generally 
known by that of Matilda, or Maude Tho blood of tho Norman and 
Sa\on kings was blended m her veins, jet while she inherited her 
father’s talents, sho failed to exhibit the more resplendent virtues of 
her mother, fiom whom sho was alienated at an early age, and hhe a 
tender plant transferred to a foreign and ungcnial soil 

Matilda, “the Empress,” was destined to bo great, but happiness 
hardly seemed to come vritlun the sphero of lier fortunes , yet she 
enjoyed the highest imperial rule and honours ever shared bj woman, 
and was the foundress of a new dynasty in England, under which this 
country was raised to its highest pitch of martial glory 

The eventful history of this princess may be said to have com- 
menced with her cradle It was at tho time of her birth, that Duke 
Eobert of Normandy, as already observed, landing to assert lus claims 
to tho crown, and healing of the queen’s accouchement, with tho 
gallantry peculiar to him, withdrew from before the city of Winchester, 
leaving the good queen and her newly bom infant in peace 

Scarcely had the httle princess commenced her education with her 
brother, Pnnee William, under tho care of the learned Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to whom they had been entrusted by their 
mother, when an embassy arrived from Henry the Fifth, Emperor of 
Germany, to demand the hand of the young prmcess in marnage 
Her father joyfully accepted these proposals, and the nuptials were 
celebrated, by proxy, in the year 1109, when JIatilda had hut just 
attamed her seveuth year King Henry made every prepaiation 
to dismiss hi3 daughter to her aflianced husband in a truly regal stylo. 
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;^his purpose levied theenonnous to of ^ 
every hide of laud in Eugland ; a custom before untoown, but w 
ufforfed a precedent to Buooeediug monarchs. The follomng year the 
little Matilda, all resplendent vrith jewels, and richly 
bridal gifts, set off for Germany ; her dower of ten thousand marU 
silver being committed to the care of the trusty knight, Uoger Pitz- 
Hichard, who, \Yith a princely retinue, attended the infant bride on 
her progress towards the land destined to be her future homo. 

Her reception was magnificent. The emperor met her at Utrecht, 
a prince old enough to have been her father, but age was of no con- 
sequence in a match of policy, and in the following Easter the royal 
betrothal took place. Matilda was afterwards solemnly crowned at 
Mayence ; upon which occasion, in presence of all the nobility of the 
empire, the Archbishop of Treves held the royal child in his arms, 
wlula the Archbishop of Cologne enchcled her brow with the imperial 
diadem. 

The Bnghsh retinue of Matilda was then dismissed by the emperoi, 
who desired that his future partner should continue her education 
in conformity with the habits and tnannere of the Germans, and with 
the knowledge of their language : he gave, therefore, the necessary 
directions for her studies, appointed her a magnificent dower, and 
arranged her household on a scale suitable to her imperial dignity. 
But young as sho then was, Matilda probably yearned for the scenes 
she had left, for her playmate, Prince liV^illiam, whom she was des- 
tined never moro to behold, and gyeatly must she have felt the 
estrangement from her tender mother, and from that pious preceptor 
who bad taught her infant mind. To this isolation, at so early an 
ago, from homo and Uudred, may possibly be traced many of tbo 
faults which became conspicuous in her after-life. 

Ono prclato only of aU her numerous tain. Homy, Arcbdeaoon 

Gorman court; and 

her affccliomto regard for him was testified some years after when 
^-tauod for him, from her husband, a grant 

colVo"d^^:sT«^^^ 

nuptmls were celebrated upon tbo Vth of 

empress was a second f!™! ™ , I January; and the young 

nViodonitb her husband. ™ "■'“oli she took up her 

It bas boon suppored that, when Uonry tbo Wtb n-os crowned. 
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in 1111 , at yt. Peter’s, his betrothed brido shared in that solemnity; 
but it docs not seem likely that sho should haro been wthdrawn 
from her studies for that purpose, especially as sho ■was not married to 
him until tlirco years later. 

IIenr 3 '’s character was but littlo calculated to win the love of a 
young girl like ^Matilda ; nor could his example have been very beneficial. • 
lie had been engaged in an unnatural contest with his own father, 
whom ho compollcd to abdicate, and then cast into prison j and when 
this unhappy monarch died of grief at Libgo, his remains were exposed 
to indignity’ b}’ his unfeeling son. After such conduct towards his 
father, it could hardl}' bo expected that Henry would prove a good 
husband, 3 *ct it docs not appear that the youthful bride had any cause 
of complaint against him ; ho treated her with the utmost indulgence, 
and her 3 'outh and bcaut 3 ' won for her the hearts of the German 
people. 

Brief traces of Jfatilda’s career in Gcrrann 3 ’ liavo been handed down 
to \is. Her marriage was solemnised a second time in tho 3 ’car 1115, and 
a second timo sho and tho emperor were crowned with great pomp in 
tho cathedral of Ma 3 *cnco, A third timo also were 11103 ’ crowned, and 
that by tho Pontiff liimsclf in St. Peter’s at Rome, whither tho 3 *oung 
empress had accompanied her husband. Wliilst licro sho had tho 
satisfaction of meeting Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, by tho 
emperor’s desire, paid her a visit of more than a week. 

During her husband’s absence from German)’, Matilda maintained 
a sort of power over the affairs of tho Churcli, of which ono instance 
ma)’ ho cited in the appeal of Witto, a monk, when she called a 
Council of tho clergy and nobles, November 4, 1118, and in their 
presence forbade any person, under sovoro penalties, to disturb Witto 
again in liis monastery, deputing Earl Boniface to reconcile the 
contending parties. 

Tho excommunication of Henry caused many of bis nobles to absent 
themselves from his court when, in 1119, ho returned to spend his 
Cliristmas at "Worins ; but, in a grand Council afterwards held in that 
city, tho sentence was repealed, to the great joy of the nation. 

During the interval of peace which succeeded, Jlatilda founded and 
endowed two Benedictine monasteries ; in which pious work she was 
assisted by Gonbold, Bishop of Utrecht, and two knights of her 
household. 

Remoree for his parricidal crime, the horrors of civil war, and his 
own declining health, had now completely broken the spirit of Heniy 
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^ TCii. 1 ri Tiilv lat 1125 lie expired at TItreclit,\slutlicr ho hid 

the r.flh, and od Wy w, p 

ra3e^ by^.LM several noMos to one of 

TZ Duke FredeL of Swatoa, he commdted thecare ofthe empresa, 
and of the mpenal insignia, until the election of Ins successor 

A strange tale ms aftenrards circuhted and believed, tint tl o 
emperor one night, the lights being extinguished and the attendants 
away had risen from Ins bed, and, clothing linnself in coarse woollen 
garments, had gone forth barefoot and alone from the palace, and 
had never been seen more Again, it was said, tint ho Ind hocomo 
a monk, and ended Ins days at Angers as a servant in an hospital , 
and to add stdl more charms to the romantic talc, it was heheved 
that this being made known to Matilda some years after her second 
marriage, she had hastened to him, attended him on his death-hod, and 
acknowledged him as her first husband 

The Empress Matilda was only m her twenty-first year when 
her husband died and haring left no children, ho was succeeded in 
tlie imperial throne by his nephew Lothanus Her father, therefore, 
the King of England, having lost his son in the fatal Ship, 

and having now no hope of male issue by his second wife, rcsolrcd to 
recall the widowed empress and declare her his successor 

Matilda did not quit without reluctance a land m which she had 
been a resident dunng fifteen years, whose manners and habits she 
had adopted, and where she was much beloved Besides, Henry the 
Fifth had left her a rich dower, and this she must forego in roturnin" 
to her native country She comphed, however, with her father’s wish 
and attended not only by a splendid tram which he had deputed 
to escort her, but also by a retinue of German pnnees and nobles 
8omo of whom were .aspirants for her hand, joined him and her 
stepmother in Kormaudy 

Henry lost no time in convincing Uie German visitors that he had 
no mtention of par mg agam from his only smwivmg child , upon winch 

which terminated only with their UvcB 

and barons, both No™an"and ’“i 

■n the presoneo of David, King 
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to them, calling upon tl\em to take their oaths of allegiance to her as 
his successor to tlio throno. It was not, however, without some 
difficulty that he effected this, for the Normans were unaccustomed to 
the sovereignty of a woman ; hut the eloquence of Henry prevailed, 
their homago was paid, and duly recorded in a deed signed and 
scaled, which King David afterwards boro away with him into 
Scotland j and, with the tnic 2 eal of a northern relative, this monarch 
often, during tho subsequent wars, interposed in support of the claims 
he had seen so firmly ratified. 

A brief period of repose was at tins time enjoyed by tho empress, 
who dwelt as much as possible in retirement, and in the chamber of 
Queen Adclais, yet we find her name with that of the king and 
queen in a state document, which proves that she removed with the 
court from London to Woodstock, and thence to Winchester. 

Before the expiration of a year, King Henry offered the hand of his 
daughter to Geoffrey, the son of tho Earl of Anjou, whose alliance 
ho sought from political motives. But what wore MatUda's senti- 
ments 1. It ill consorted with her proud spirit to descend from the 
imperial dignity to the rank of a simple Countess of Anjou ; and she 
who had boon accustomed to look up to a husband of graver years, 
could not stoop to a mere boy of fifteen, for such was Geoffrey of 
Anjou. Besides which, although in her first imion love could have 
had no share, her heart was now capable of the tender sentiment, 
and it had been deeply impressed by the noble form and manly attrac- 
tions of her cousin Stephen of Blois, although he was then married, 
and that to Ono of the most deserring of her sex. Hatilda, however, 
was allowed to have no choice ; her father had betrothed her at five 
years of ago to a man of fivc-and-forty ; and nowr, at three-and-twenty, 
she must again take the husband of his choice. 

King Henry fixed that the nuptials of his daughter should take 
place at Jlons, in Anjou, where Eoxdk, the father of the bridegroom, 
awaited the bridal train. The marriage was solemnized in the church 
of St. Julian, at Whitsuntide, in the year J 12S, in the presence of the 
king, and many prelates and barons ; yet the English monarch had 
conducted this affair with so much secrecy, that even his own council 
were unacquainted with it, and expressed their displeasure in not 
having been consulted. It has been said that Henry used some 
compulsion towards his daughter to effect this union, and Matilda’s 
beha%*iour would confirm this opinion, for she looked with disdain upon 
her husband, and he was not slow to resent it. 
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A8migMtee3Lpectod,tUismiim.-«ev™onoof groat 
„ftev along oicknoss, in ^hicl, Matilda separated from ’ 

paid a%isit to England, rrhero her fether, .n a ^ 

ampL, again caused her to receive the homage of ■ 

veis later, when Matilda gave birth to a son, who was named llrarj 
the king, for the third time, called upon his nobility to swear .allegiance 
to her, associating now witli her name that of her son. In the wo 
succeeding years she became also the mother of two other sons. 

Upon his death-bed, Henry bequeathed all his dominions to Ins 
daughter ; but Matilda was at this time in Anjou with her husband, 
and° before sho could take any steps to secure her inlieritanco. her 
cousin Stephen, Earl of Blois. hastily returning to England, seized tlio 
crown by means of certain false representations, in which ho was 
supported by Hugh Bigod, steward of the king’s household ; and 
having gained the suffrages of the clergy, procured himself, through 
their aid, to be crowned king on the 22Dd of December, 1135. 

Thus were the claims of Matilda set aside under the plea that her 
marriage was against the will of the barons, and that a female sove- 
reign was contrary to the customs of the English. The extraordinary 
precautions of Henry to secure the crown to Ins daughter wero 
rendered abortive, and within twenty-four days after the death of her 
father, Matilda beheld herself set aside from the succession by the very 
individuals who had thrice solemnly sworn to receive her as their 
queen. Stephen’s perjury and ingratitude appear the more glaring, 
for ho was indebted to her father for many favours, among others that 
of advancing his brother Henry to the see of Winchester ; and while 
professing attachment to the king, and zealously supporting Matilda’s 
claims, he had been ingratiating himself with the people 'me'^Jy for 
his own advancement, 

frunquiUity with which the reign of Stephen commenced was 
hut of short duriition. After the first burst of popular feeling Imd 
subsided, various efforts wero made by the friends of the empress to 

To ® from 

Border m support of his niece, and twice was he repulsed hv the 

S Sr- “f Stephen tlmphant 
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The follovring year commenced a new era in the life of ilatilda. 
A stanncli advocate and sincere friend appeared to assert her rights, 
in the -person of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of 
King Henry, -wlio bad rendered only a conditional homage to Stephen, 
and whoso talents and firmness made him an object of dread to this 
monarcli. 

Having preconcerted his plans with the empress, he openly 
espoused her cause, renounced his allegiance to Stephen, and soon 
obtained a strong party in Normandy, while in England a still stronger 
one awaited to join him upon his arrival. The empress, attended by 
her gallant brother and a train of only one hundred and forty knights, 
sailed to Portsmouth, and here Earl Robert, supposing Ifatilda to ho in 
safety, secretly marched off with twelve knights to Bristol, in order 
to organise his forces. J^faiilda advanced to Arundel, as has already 
been mentioned in tbc life of her step-mother, Adelais of Louvaine, 
whoro she was received by her and William di Albini, and whence she 
removed to Bristol, a safe convoy having been granted her by Stcplicn, 
on the remonstrance of her relations. From Bristol she removed to 
Gloucester, her party daily gaining ground, and man}', both of tho 
clergy and nobility, joining her. The ciril war quickly spread 
throughout the country, each city, and each individual, taking part 
with Jfatilda, or Stephen, xmtil in tho desperate strife tho barons 
began to burn and pillage the houses of their vassals ; and such, in 
short, became the general consternation, that when the inhabitants of 
a city or town perceived a few horsemen at a distance, they immodi* 
atcly took to flight; Matilda and Stephen being equally afiaid to 
restrain these disorders, lest they should diminish tlic number of their 
adlicrcnts. 

In 1141, a battle was fought at Lincoln, in which Stephen was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Tlio Earl of Gloucester treated his 
captive with kindness, but sent him to Matilda, who by tho adrico of 
her Council confined liira in Bristol Castle, and loaded him with 
chains. Tho barons now unanimotisly declared for tho empress, except 
in tho county of Kent, and in London, where Matilda, tho wife of 
Stephen, supported by her son Eustace, and William d’Ypres, maintained 
his cause. Tho nens of Stephen’s defeat also enabled the Earl ot 
Anjou, without much diflicttUy, to prevail upon tho Normans to 
ackno^\ledgo ^latflda for their queen. 

The nc.vt step of the empress was to gain over Stephens brother, 
the Bishop of Winchester, which she eficctcd by promising him tho 
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, possession of Wmcliestcr Costle, with tlio royil treasure, m- 

To msed hermit to be proclaimed queen, and was led in P™^'™ 
to tlio catliednl by the bishop, who, as the pope s legate, ° 

her rmlit hand, wliilc tho Bishop of St David’s as Primate o < , 

altend°cd on her left . the Bishops of Ely and Bath, and many temper, 
barons, following The legate then proceeded to absolve the friends ot 
Matilda and to oicommunioate her enemies , and when deputies 
arrived to petition for the liberation of Stephen, it was lefiised by tins 
prelate 

Thcob'ild, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, next swore allegiance to 
Matilda She now adianced to "WiItOD Reading and Oxfoid, and 
received at tho latter place the keys of the city and the homage of 
the people London at last declared for hc\, and she entered with 
great magnificence All opposition was now at an end Preparations 
were commenced for her coronation, and she took up her residence at 
the pahee of Westminster 

But tho empress elated with her prosperity, laid the foun 
dations of her own downfall she treated those who had been her 
enemies •with disdain and insolence, displeased the clergy, and 
ofTended her friends by her haughtiness, and by the rudeness with 
winch she refused their requests She seemed to think the English a 
subdued nation upon whom she might trample at pleasure Vain of 
her ovm opinion, sho oven slighted the atlvico of hor uncle, Daaicl 
King of Scotland, who carao to visit her, and that of her brother, to 
whom she owed her present success 

Vhen Matilda, tho wife of Stephen, wrote to her acercedmg 
for her Irasband’s freedom, and engaging tint he Bhonld renounce 
hia prctciisiona to tho crown, depart tho hingdom, and pass tho 
rcnnindor of Ins hfo in .a monastery, the now queou disdainfully 
rcjcclcd these proposals, and forbade tho unhappy wife to make further 
apphcalion Thus did tho empress create enemies, amongst tho 
hdterest of whom was now tho Bishop of -Wmehester, who became as 

^1111.0™ °' '"® ' °''^™“ “ ''■''l''»™'=rfyteen anxious to 

mlhga\r;^so:Lto^\Sr:::‘^‘'“^■l"^ 
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stand 30U, }ou liave guen all to my enem;y, to moke liim strong 
against me, jou liare conspired for my mm yetjou expect ttiat I 
shall spare j ou I ” Tins greatly exasperated them , and new plots were 
formed against her, to escape which she hastily fled fi om the city and 
took the road to 0\foi d , her brother and a small pai ty accom- 
panying her 

Fiom this time Matilda experienced many reverses She was 
pursued from city to city, and only escaped by a thousand manmurres 
At one time she found herself m danger of perishing by famine, 
unless she surrendered to her rival, Queen Matilda, who was now 
triumphant She resolved, therefore, to cut her way through the 
enemy, and, with a chosen band, amount whom were her uncle, the 
King of Scots, and her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, sot out from 
Winchester she succeeded m icaclung Ludgershall, and, disguised m 
man's apparel, proceeded thence on horseback to Devizes beyond 
this town the road was lined with soldiers, and to elude these, it is 
said she caused herself to bo earned to Gloucester, m a coflin, which 
escaped tUew examinaUen The Kmg of Scotland was also thrice 
taken prisoner, but, not being recognised, he was ledeemod by his 
fiiends The Earl of Gloucester, in his generous efforts to protect 
Ins sister, was discovered and captured, which so much affected 
Matilda that she could scarcely rejoice in her own safety 

The earl endured his captivity with the utmost fortitude, and 
resisted the threats and persuasions of Stephen's wife, to induce him to 
desei t the fortunes of his sister At length an exchange of pnsoners 
was pioposed, and the carl was liberated for Stephen’s lansom 
Ilanng regained their fieedom, the two leaders prepared to renew 
hostilities Matilda consulted her fnends, and the Earl of Gloucester 
was dismissed to procure aid from the Earl of Anjou, but returned 
witli only a few troops, accompanied by Henrj, the eldest son of 
Matilda, then scaiccly mno years of age 

In the absence of her faithful adherent, the call, the empress 
was exposed to new dangers and hardships Sho had letired to Oxford 
for secuiitj, as that citj, surrounded by wraters and well fortifled, was 
then considered impregnable Stephen assaulted the town, set firo to 
it, and confined Jfatilda in the castic, hoping to get her into his power , 
hut hei courage and energy were not easily subdued At the end of 
two months, howcicr, and in tlio commencement of winter, sho was 
reduced to tlio utmost distress for avant. of provisions , and fiiidmg 
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deposited, agreeably to her vrisb, in the Abbey of Bee. King Henry 
erected to lier memory a monument covered ‘srith plates of silver, 
•which bore a Latin ii^cription, thus rendered in English : — 


*' By fatlicr niach, spouse mor^ bat son »n«< blest, 
Here Henry’s motiicr, daughter, wife doth rest." 


Arnnlph, Bishop of Lisieux, -who mote the life of the empress, 
after speaking of her as a royal -wife, mother, and daughter, says, that 
“glittering still more by the splendid light of her virtues she surpasses 
the good fortune both of birth and marriage.” 


MATILDA OF BOULOGNE, 

TUB n*//T OP STEPHEN. 

The reign of the usurper Stephen was a period of continual agitation ; 
his anlhoritj. founded only on the right of concinest. was nnstahlo and 
insecure, and rchcllion, strife, and warfare fill the annals of his history. 
Even his nuecn. who hy her gentleness and virtues gamed the lovo 
and esteem of all around her, and, hko her noble relative and proto- 
type, Matdda, queen of Henry tho First, obtained the title of “the 
Good,” found not tho peace she so eminently deserved, and enjoyed 
iiQ permanent conjugal felicity. 

Tlic ancestors of Matilda of Boulogne vrero nil illustrious. 
y.ustacQ of Boxilogno, lier grandfafticr, scvrcA under 'Wdliain tUe 
Conqueror, at live battle of Hastings, and liis tUrce sons shared the 
honoura of tlic first Crusade. Tho conquest of tho Holy City Tvaa 
cficctcd under the direction of Godfrey, tbo eldest, ■who xras regarded 
ns the best soldier, nnd tho most virtuous gentleman of his ago. Ho 
vjas cbo^u Iviug of Jerusalem, and his brother Baldvrin succeeded 
him. riU.sl.acc, tho third brother, returned to Boulogne, and inherited 
that earldom. Ho married Mary, the daughter of Malcolm tho Third, 
Hing of Scotland, n younger sister of Slatilda, queen of Henry the First. 

Tlie only ofiSpring of Bustaco and Jfary aras a daughter, Matilda, 
\t1io, after tho death of her father, inherited all his possessions abroad, 
iw w(.U ns his rich estates in Hssex. Tho Hnglish monarch, desirous of 
f^curing po much property in his otvn family, betrothed tho feur Matilda 
to Stq>!itn, fourth son of Adda, daughter of William tho Conqueror, 
hrt own favourite nephew, who thus, in right of Ids wife, hcc.amo Earl 
cf Boal^gne. 

I.iUle th,l Ilcniy foresee that by this act he raised a fearful com- 
r<iilor for the throne in the bosom of his family. After the death of 
Ilrnry and hw son., we fmd the two Matildas, sisters' children, and 

"••'tfEto, in a struggle for 
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Very differeut m cliaractei, IiOTve^ei, ivere those two noble pun- 
cesses The fierce, unbending, haughty temper of the Norman lungs 
was developed in that of Matilda the empress, while the raoie 
gentle and domestic virtues of the Saxon-descended queen won the 
homage of all ivithoiit seeming to couifc it 

Of the mother of Queen Matilda, the Countess of Boulogne, but 
little IS recorded In the 3 ear 1115, after the nuptials of her daughter, 
she visited England, and while there wim suddenly taken ill and died 
m the Abbey of Bermondsey , to which she had been a great benefactress 
The Latin i erses on her tomb allude to her painful death, and attest 
her noble character 

King Henry' presented his nephew Stephen, on his marnage, with a 
forti ess m London, called the Tower-Royal, where he resided for some 
time with his young wife, and duiing their eaily union they became 
much endeared to the Londoners Matilda, from the universal respect 
with winch her father and uncles were regarded by the Christian woild, 
was thought to have Conferred great honour upon her husband by hei 
alhance with the royal blood of England and Scotland, and Stephen, 
who possessed great talents, a handsome person, and afiable manners, 
while he lejoiced in the affections of his countess, obtained gieat popu 
lanty with the nation Jlany instances, however, of Stephen's infi- 
delity hare been recorded, which pi ore that tins seemingly Inppy 
period had its trials for Matilda , among othei rumours of this 1 md 
was that of the passion entertained by the haughty empress for her 
husband, which has been before alluded to Another grief, too, had 
Matilda from the loss of her first two children in their infancy They 
were hoth interred in the Pnoiy of the Holy Tnnity, Aldgate-without, 
and Matilda afterwards founded and endowed the Church and Hospital 
of St Katherine by the Tower, in order that piayers should be offered 
there for their dep 11 ted spirits But these fond maternal regrets were 
stayed by the stirnng events which ensued upon King Heniy’s death, 
and lu which. Matilda was compelled to take an active part 

Stephen had been one of the foremost in the train of nobles who 
had sworn fealty to the empress, but when her father was no more, 
he "uas the first to desert her, and if this princess really indulged a 
tender passion for him, hitter must ha>e been her punishment m 
discovering that ho aspired to weal her crown, and even to lead the 
nation against her 

Assisted by Ills fnend, Hugh Bigod, steward of the royal household, 
Stephen made it appear that Henry had disinlierited his daughter, and 
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Stephen and iratilda celebrated thefoUowing Christmas, 

Lincoln, with unusual splendour, on account of the departure of the 
empress and the restoration of peace. 

The public hfc of ifatUda ends here. Her husband was a^m at 
hbertv, again a king ; her son the apparent successor to his dominions. 
The remainder of her dajs was devoted to acts of beneficence, so 
numerous as to obtain for her the enviable title of “ the Good. In 
1148, she completed her long-cherished plan of building the Hospital 
and Cimrch of St Katherine, instituted in memory of her deceased 
children ; and m the same year, jointly with her husband, founded 
the royal abbey of Feversham, tn Kent 

Matilda died of a fever at Hedingham Castle, in Essex, on the Si'd 
of May, 1151. Her children, besides the two wbo died in infancy, 
Tfcro, Eustace, and Willbim, Earl of Boulogne, and one daughter, Mary, 
Abbess of Romscy. Slic was fortunate in not surviving to behold her 
posterity deprived of the crown, and her hnsband consenting to the 
succession of tlie son of licr rival, the empress. 

The loss of Ilia beloved consort, followed soon after by that of his 
favourite son, Eustace, so deeply affected Stephen, that he survived 
little more than three years. He wa.s interred in Feversham Abbey, 
by the side of his irifc and son. The following lines were inscribed on 
the tomb of the queen : — 

“The year one thousand one Irandrcd and fiaj-one deprived us of 
-latilii, tlie happy wife of King Stephen ; it saw her death and her 
monument Sl.e not only woRhivjcd God, Wl tfeti ite moov. 
Angels held cut thc.r hands to receive (his Queen, for deep was her 
Kuraiiit), Ihougb great her wortli,” 



ELEANOR .OF AQUITAINE, 

THE OF KlhO THE SECO\E 

El BAILOR OP Aquitvive ^13 the eldest daughter of 'WiDnm, tenth 
Duke of Guienue, 'vnd Count of Poitou, and of Alienor or Eleanor, of 
Ciidtelheiault "When Eleanor -was but ten }cais old, her father died 
m the Holy Land, and from this •circumstance, as well as from being a 
pnneo of great piety, lie nas called by his subjects St ‘William His 
father, then Imng n as William, luuth Dulc of Aquitame, the most 
distmgiushed of the troubadouis, and one of the most elegant scholais 
of the age 

Tho father of Eleanoi left no son, and she, being the eldest of his 
tno daughters, became heir to the noble possessions ofher giandfhther, 
consisting of Guienne and Gasebnj, Poitou, Biscaj, and other teiri 
tones fiom the mouth of the Loire to the foot of tho Pyrenees Her 
grandfather, at this time appioacbmg seventy, took the singular lesolu 
tion of abdicating m favour of his grand daughter, then in tire fourteenth 
^ear of hex age and of passing the remainder of his dajs in penitence 
and seclusion as an atonement for the crimes and sms of his }outh 
Having made the conditions of his abdication agreeable to the lords of 
Aquitaine, the duke furthei pioposed that his grand daughter should 
be united in marriage to Louis le Jeune son of Louis le Gios, to wliicli 
also the barons agreed Accordingly, the marnage ivas solemnised 
vntli great pomp at Bourdeaux, in IISV , and the same day Duke 
Wiiliam, laying down his insignia of sovereignty in favour of his 
grand daughter, assumed the weeds of the penitent, and departed on 
pilgrimage to St James of Compostella, m Spain, where he died soon 
afterwards 

By this marnage, the north and south of Fi ance ■were ninited under 
one soveieignty , and, as if fortune would complete the auspicious 
event scarcely 'were the nuptial festivities over, ■when tho young couple 
were summoned to the death bed of lung Louis tlie Sixth and tlie 
imthnded sway of Prance was thus at onco consigned to their hands 
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The Tonin' Loms ras eighteen , hnndsofflc. 

i poets, notur; indeed seemed to Hve lavished her fivonrs upon 
her Matthew of Pans says she was indicated in tho prophecies of 
the famous Merlin, under the name of an Eagle firstly, because having 
been Queen of France and England, she had extended her avin^ ovei 
two kmgdoins , secondly, because sbe ravisbcd bj bci extreme beautj 
tbe hearts of all who beheld her 

Gharmedwith his beautiful bride, Louis seemed to Invorcacbedtho 
Eummit of human wishes, while Eleanor, secure in the return of Ins 
affection, loved her husbiod with sinccnty Thus, for a biief penod, 
their happiness seemed complete Austere, however, as was tho rule 
of the young king’s life, Eleanor had the power of influencing him 
for evil, as is proi cd by the foUowiog instance, the only act of xsilfiil 
injustice with which history charges him 

The Count of 'Verm'indois having fallen m love with the fascinating 
Petromlla, the queen’s sister, repudiated his wife, the sister of the 
Count of Champagne, m order that he might marry her Tho Count 
of Champagne appealed to the pope, who commanded that Petroiulh 
should be put away, and tbo sister of Champagne taken back, by 
her husband. But Eleanor, who had conmved at the mamago of 
Petromlla, would not consent to this, and instigated the king to punish 
the Count of Champagne for liavmg interfered in the matter Louis 
accordingly invaded Champagne with a large army, and earned on a 
most destructive wai The town of Yitiy was stormed, the cathedral 
set fire to, and no less than thirteen hundred persons, who had taken 
refuge witlun its walls, were burned to death 

At tins tune, Bernard, the AbW of Chevaux, preached a crubade at 
b czclai, in Burgundy, with such fervour and eloquence that he won 
all who heard him Among tho thonsanOs avho thronged to listen to 
him were the king and queen, .attended by their court In the course 
of his address, Bernard spoke bo ponerfiilty of the suffermgs of the 
people of bilry, that tho king, penetrated with remorse, vowed to 
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Louis received the cross upon his hnecs from the hands of 
St. Bernard, and his nohles followed liis example. It is probable that 
the love of novelty and romantic adventure, which would have great 
fascination for a poetic nature like Eleanor’s, influenced her as much in 
this sudden show of devotion as aflection for Louis, or even the peni- 
tence wliich she professed. Nor docs it appear that Louis was advei*se 
to her wishes ; on the contrary, it is supposed that he feared leaving 
her behind him in France, where she must have been placed at the head 
of the government, which, with his knowledge of her volatile and 
ambitious character, ho know would be a dangerous experiment. 
However that might be, it was unfortunate for the success of the 
crusade that Eleanor and her ladies enlisted under its banners. 

In vain tho wise Suger, the able minister of Louis, used his utmost 
endeavours to induce his master to give up tlu's mad enterprise ; in 
vain was it that great dissatisfaction prevailed throughout France in 
consequence of tUo heavy taxes which were levied on account of it. 
Louis was steadfast in what ho believed to ho his religious duty, and tho 
romantic fanaticism which seized on the queen and her court spread 
lilvG wildfire through the country. Thoiisands of young nobles joined 
tlio crusade for the sake of the fair ladies, who had sent their distaffs to 
s\)ch as appeared lukewarm, compelling them through shame to join in 
the wild undertaking. Even wits and poets enlisted in the crusade 
to amuse the nobles and to relieve tho fatigues of the journey, as 
well as to immortalise in song the warriors and fair ones who gave 
so distinguished a character to this evpedition. Some women 
entered these lists from curiosity ; others from religious motives ; 
some accompanied their husbands ; and others, young maidens, 
followed their lovers to the Holy Laud. These female crusaders 
were anned and accoutred like Amazons, and being mounted on 
horseback composed a squadron which styled itself Queen Eleanor's 
Guard. 

At length, on the 11th of June, 1147, Louis set forth with liis vast 
multitude of followers, amounting to 200,000 persons, intending to 
follow the Emperor Conrad, who, roused also by tlio preaching of 
St. Bernard, had landed in France with a largo army. The French 
army traversed Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, the greatest dis- , 
order prevailing amongst them. With so vast a number of women it 
was impossible to preserve siiict discipline ; money and pro-vdsions 
also failing, the wants of the many were supplied by means of rapine 
and plunder, which irritating against them the inhabitants of tho 
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countries through rvhich they pnnsed. ‘'“y “ 

rohhera or banditti whom it was mentorious to destroy, tlian 
soldiers of a faith which was common to all. Thus their mimhors 
were greatly diminished by the time they reached Constantinople 

At Constantinople they were received by Maunol Comnomis with 
apparent kindness, but with the concealed hatred of an enemy. e 
had already behaved with the greatest treachery towai ds the Lmporor 
Conrad and ks Mowers, and \\b now meditated tlio rum of t lO 
French. Between Constantinople arid Antioch numbeilcss %Yero tho 
difficulties and misfortunes encountered by Louis and his followers, the 
crowning of which was the signal defeat they cxpeiicuccd in the 
neighbourhood of Laodicca, where, so great was the number of the 
French either killed or taken prisoners, that out of 30,000 men it is 
said only <^000 remained. 

Louis displayed in this desperate encounter the utmost courage, and 
fought with desperation until forced from the spot where he had beheld 
many of liis most valiant knights expire. He was led by his servants to a 
rock, where tliey hoped to find safety for the night, bnt they wore 
discoveied and dispersed, tho king only escaping by climbing a tree. 
There he defended himself by cleaving the heads, hands, or arras of 
his enemies as they attempted to ascend tho tree, until dispersed and 
discouraged, and ignorant of his quality, they at length left him. He 
remained in this situation the greater part of the night, when some of 
Ills own party, informed of his d<anger, hastened to meet him. Tho 
alarm of the queen and her ladies was relieved by the king’s arrival, 
yet the utmost consternation prevailed in the camp, not only fiom the 
loss of such great numbers of their friends, but for the want of 
provisions, their stores having been carried off by the enemy wliilst 
they had yet tnelve days’ march bcfoie them. 

At length they reached Attalia, whence Louis' and his queen with 
their nobihty embarked for Antioch, leaving the infantry to await 
other transports. They, however, impatient to join their monarch 

but'f™ "f encountered so many fiesh difficulties that 

but few of the number were left. 

* ; 0 of rr otMtou,tho veigning monarcb, 

tlu, monmnt commcnccdtejoalm.s,.„lhislffinnlte^^^^^^^^^ 
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and those bitter misnnderstandinga between them which finally ended 
in divorce. Raymond of- Poitou, though the uncle of Eleanor, was 
still a handsome man of attractive manners ; and so completely did she 
give herself up to the fascinations of liis society, that Louis, in a fit of 
rage and jealousy, suddenly carried her off one night to Jerusalem. 

Whatever might have been the religious ardour whicli induced 
Eleanor to commence this crusade, it was wholly cooled by the time 
she reached the Holy City, and no sentiment remained in her heart 
but resentment against her husband for what she considered his 
unjustifiable severity. Louis lingered in Palestine, desirous of render- 
ing some service to the Christian cause ; but the Crusade terminated 
unfortunately, and the king returned to Prance in compliance with 
the earnest wdsh of his minister, to defeat the cabal of the Count of 
Dreux, hia brother, in the autumn of 1149. 

Various statements have been made by historians concerning the 
conduct of Queen Eleanor whilst in Palestine. While one author 
accuses her of intriguing with her uncle ; another speaks of her levity 
nnth a young Turkish emir named Saladin ; others again narrate a 
romantic liistoiy in which the celebrated Saladin Inioself figures as 
the object of the king’s jealou^; and the Archbishop of Tyre 
intimates in general terms that the queen, whilst at Antioch, forgot by 
her irregularities the respect duo to her rank and the king her 
husband. Nothing, however, was proved against her honour ; never- 
theless Louis retained liis suspicions, and returned home resolved on 
obtaining a divorce. From this his pnident minister Segur seems to 
have dissuaded him, from the consideration that the restoration of her 
magnificent dower was undesirable, as well as that it would be detri- 
mental to the interests of their daughter tho Princess Jlary. 

On their return to Paris, Queen Eleanor remained in that capital, 
closely watched by her husband, whom she regarded with aversion. 
She now perceived faults in his character ; while his sincere devotion 
and austerity of manners and appearance excited her contempt. She 
was even heard to exclaim that she had married a monk and not a 
king. 

At this unhappy period, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and 
husband to the Empress ^Matilda, appeared at tho court of Louis, to do 
homage for Normandy, biinging with him his son Henry, now but 
seventeen years of age. Geoffrey was reckoned one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished knights of the age, and Eleanor bestowed so 
much attention upon him as to excite much scandal. 
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Alout a year and a half after this, hei first acquaintance with the 
Counts of Anjou, father and son, Eleanor gave bnth to a second 
daughter, called Alice , and not long afterwards, GcofFicy, Count of 
Anjou, being dead, the son now grown into a handsome joung man, the 
fame of whose learning and biavery had extended beyond Anjou, 
again presented himself at the French court to do lioniago foi Ins 
dommions 

It was an easy thing for Queen Eleanor to transfei her fichlo 
fancy fiom the dead father to the living son, and scandal busied itself 
with a new love story Whatever King Louis might tliink tabout a 
divorce, Eleanor was now determined to obtain one, and accoidingl_) 
applied for it on the plea of her too near consangmnitj with he’* 
husband The king — well pleased, no doubt, to obtain a dnorce on 
any terms and caimg nothing for Segur’s argument .about the ample 
dower-joinod heartily m the application , and tlio dn orco w as accoi d 
ingly granted oir the idle plea of consanguinity, m Marcli, 1152 , not 
quite four years after the setting forth of the ill starred crusade 
trnmT therefore, Eleanor removed 

oWl aoL’rlw possession 
ot aU those noWe terntor.es rvluch. by her marrngc, sho bad annexed 

certainly I new httle of human nlta^rElcr'^ 

sUl retained great beauty, and with aU b 
os Duchess of Aquitaine sea oral n walthy mheiatanco 

alhance ^ immediately sought ho. 

Kcturninc: to lipr - 

enough for any heroine of loma ™ were strange 

her off, and ov™ in one ^tZH' TT' 

mm for whose sale she was now f ^ *’‘o brother of the weiy 

marriage before her divorce was obtomed 

cxtraordmarymagn.ficoneeitBourfea™’’ ? “'“hrated with 

Heno tool b, bude into K„ =‘^ 0 . winch 

^0 p “ 7™ »"e tone thought ™™'red 

Count of Anjou could n^t fr ™ that 

however, ““ ™”->t °n..n, his 

Pmt of animosity entered i ,to a 
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league ■Rith King Stephen, and, in consequence, Henry was obliged 
not veiy long after his mamagc, yet, nevertheless, after the birth of 
their first child, to hasten into England in defence of his inheritance 
there. 

Whilst in England, the 3 " 0 ling Henry, who perhaps was only 
imitating his wife’s example during her first marriage, renewed his 
acquaintance with, and even, by some is supposed, to have married 
that fair Itosamond Clifford whose story, as related bj’ the old ballad- 
writers, lias left the character of Queen Eleanor some shades darker 
than history, the grave and more accurate sister of poetry, has proved 
it to be. Henry, it is said, first saw and fell in love with the fair 
Rosamond in liis early 3 ’outU when he was in England •and received 
knighthood fi'om his uncle the King of Scotland; and it is probable that 
at that time some form of betrothal or marriage took place between 
them, for it is difficult to conceive how, on the occasion of his second 
A’isit to England, his marriage with Eleanor should not be known 
to Rosamond, if, as some suppose, the marriage took place at this 
time between himself and her. But Ibat the virluons daughter of the 
Cliffords believed herself, at this period and even till the queen’s dis- 
covery of her at Woodstock, to be Henry’s lawful wife, there can be 
no doubt ; and Henry Uimself appears to have regarded her ns such, 
for many years afterwards, when the dissensions with the princes his 
sons had greatly embittered his life, he is recorded to have exclaimed 
to one of the sons of Rosamond, “Tliou art my legitimate son, and 
the rest are bastards I” The son to whom were addressed these words 
of w’ounded affection on the ono hand, and paternal pride on the other, 
was William Long Espee, the eldest son of Rosamond, whose birth took 
place before Henry returned to Eleanor in Normandy. 

Soon after his return, the death of Stephen summoned him to 
England as its undisputed sovereign; and accompanied by his wife 
and son, he came hither in the month of December, 1154, and on the 
19th of the same month he and Eleanor were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. This coronationwas one of unparalleled magnificence. Eleanor, 
who had naturally a taste for elegance and splendour, which had been 
greatly' increased by her journey into the East, whence she had brought 
articles of luxurj' and magnificence hitherto unknown in the western 
parts of Europe, indulged, on this occasion, this taste to the utmost, and 
astonished her new subjects* by all her Oriental splendour. The 
coronation robes of tbo ecclcsiasUcs were now for the first time com- 
posed of silk and velvet embroidered with gold. Henry wore a short 
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stabbed Rosamond to the heart, nor -yet compelled her to drain “ a cup 
of poison strong ” This, however, she did, there is no doubt, — she 
insisted, very naturally, on the removal of so dangerous a rival ; and 
Rosamond, in the religious spirit of her age, Yoluutarily entered the 
nunnery at Godstow, leaving her two sons to the care of King Heniy, 
who, tliough it does not appear that he concerned himself further as 
to their mother, always showed the affections of a parent towards 
them. Rosamond died twenty years afterwards at Godstow, where 
her life of penitence and prayer had W'on for her the respect almost 
of a saint. 

In the year 1156 Eleanor gave birth to her eldest daughter, the 
Princess Hatilda, and, in the September of the following year, at Oxford 
to Richard, afterwards called Coeur de Lion. In 1159, Henry and 
Eleanor w’ere again crowned at "Worcester, and the September 
following was bom another son called Geoffrey Plantagenet, who the 
same year was betrothed to Constance the Princess of Bretagne, at 
that time under two years old. Henrj* had unjustly seized upon 
Bretagne, and now wished to conciliate the offended people by marry- 
ing the infant duchess to his son. He also revived the claims of liis 
wife to the earldom of Tlioulouse, but in this was opposed by Louis 
of France, who, in aid of Raymond, Earl of Thoulouse, threw himself 
into the city just as the English monarch approached it wth his 
forces ; and whilst Henry was thus employed, Eleanor acted as Queen 
Regent in England. 

In 1160, Eleanor went over to Normandy to her husband, taking 
with her her son Prince Henry and her daughter, in consequence of a 
marriage being proposed between Marguerite the daughter of her 
former husband, Louis the Seventh, by his second wife, AHce of Cham- 
pagne, and her young son Heniy. This marriage having been con- 
tracted, the young couple were placed under the care of Chancellor 
itBecket, afteiwrards the celebrated Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom 
their education w as entrusted. Nor could a better choice have been 
made ; the children were singularly happy, and the attachment which 
he inspired in their youthful breasts towards him ended only with their 
lives. Nor was this the only marriage between these tw’o families — ■ 
the last families under ordinary circumstances who might have been 
expected to seek each other’s alhauce. A dispute having arisen between 
the two royal fathers respecting the dower of the young Marguerite, it 
was settled by a second family imion. The King of France had yet 
another daughter, the Princess Alice ; and the King of England had 
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yet another Eon Priaeo Eichard, therefore these t^^o rvero •.ffiaMed 

Pnneo Richard hemg four jears old and ““S 

are atarhicl, two years before her smter Jfargnente had been con 

tneted m marnage to Rnneo Heno . “> ™ 

agreeable to the lung of England the little prmeesa was p aced in 1.1= 
hands to be brought up under his charge Unhappy was this alliance 
mo't mischievous the confidence thit vms pheed m the king In the 
person of the joung pnnee^s in element of ifter discord, guilt md 
misery tvis introduced into the roj il liouse 

The eldest diughter of Queen Eleanoi by the King of rnnee 
wns mimed to the Count of Champigne ind lier second daugblei, 
throe }eirs later, to the Count of Blois ■who was made by Louis bigli 
senc'chal of France an office ■which Henry of England cliimed is his 
nght as Count of Anjou and winch being given to another, he made 
into a cause of quaricl 

At this time Henry s troubles were at then height with Thomas 
A Bcckct his former beloved fnend and pnme minister Becket, much 
against his will,- and as he foretold to the ruin of his friendship with 
his ro^al mastei — was made solely to gintif) the king Archbishop of 
Canterbuj^ , and hcnco during seven long years raged (hat deadly 
feud which oul} ended in the murder of aBecket and the 1 mg s abject 
contrition 

On occasion of the quarrel with Louis respecting the seneschilship 
of I ranee Ilcniy ’5 mother, the aged Empress JIalilda came forwiid 
as mediator, b} order of Pope Alexinder, to whom she had written 
on the subject , she al'jo received the pontiffs commands to act as 
meduator m tiic great church feud between her eon and a Becket , but 
ilealh put nn ciul to her cndcatours nnd tint at a time when Henry 
WTE hiis.cd m tahing possession of Bietigne on hehalf of tho infant 
Duchess Constsnee the hetrothed bndc of his young son Geoffrey 
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equal to Ills own. Indeed, from 1157 to 1172, Eleanor takes a 
prominent place in liistorj as an able sovereign, either in her oTvn 
possessions, or as regent in England during the absence of the 
Iving. Hitherto, however, she had maintained her sway in perfect 
concord with her husband, but from this period a much less amicable 
relationship existed between them. 

Whilst Eleanor and her son Richard remained happily at Bour- 
deaux, Henry and his son Prince Heniy returned to England, which 
was now agitated by the dilute with d Bechet. Prince Henry, who, 
as has been said, had been brought up, together with his yotmg bride, 
under the care of ^ Bechet, retained for him still the strongest 
affection, and seemed likely enough to become a dangerous partisan 
on liis side against his father. To prevent so undesirable an event, 
Henry took the singular resolve of associating him with himself on 
the throne, to which of course the young prince could have no 
objection ; and preparations Avere accor^ngly made for bis coronation, 
his bride, the youthful Marguerite of Franco, who was now under the 
charge of Queen Eleanor in Aquitaine, being sent for, that she also 
might he crowned queen. Marguerite, however, learning that her 
beloved friend and guardian ^ Bechet was not to ofBciate at the august 
ceremony, refused to come, and therefore the young Idng was crowned 
without her. The obstinacy of Marguerite on this occasion, as well as 
tlio cause of it, were highly displeasing to King Henry; uhilst her 
father, the King of France, was equally displeased, believing that 
a slight had been shown to bis daughter, and that it bad not been 
the wish of Heniy that she should participate in the honours he 
had bestowed upon his son. 

Troubles and vexations were now thickening around Henry ; and 
the old friendship for JiBecket, wbicb had tuined to bitterness, together 
nith other causes of grief and annoyance, produced the most fatal 
effects on his temper and character. His fits of rage were like the 
frenzy of a madman ; and it was dm-iiig one of these paroxysms that 
ho asked reproachfully, from the nobles who surrounded him, if there 
was no one who would free him from an insolent priest. The reproach 
needed no repetition; a Becket was killed on the steps of the altar at 
Canterbury, but equanimity was not restored to the breast of the 
king. 

Queen Eleanor, during these events, I’emained in Aquitaine. Her 
daughter ^latilda was married to Henry, the Lion of Savony. Her 
sons Richard and Geoffrey had been crowned, the one Count of Poitou, 
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the other of Guleuno. »fter the — of 

accordaoco^ith the ™hea of their roapoet.ro *3 

King Homy had associated hia eldest son with him on the throne _ f 
Eii»hnd, and had permitted Ins sons Kidiard and Gooff. oy to rema... 
oith their mother during the regency of Aquitaine, ho had no mtcnl.0.1 
of resigning out of Ms own hands the sormcign rule of that country 
EteaBor, on the contrary, resolved that they should be nidependcnt of 
their father— that the sovereignty of those countries should pass into 
the hands of her sons, and that they should, as their Provcn9ai fore- 
fathers had done before them, pay homage— if homage was to ho paid 
fit all— to the King of France. Eleanor probably was st'dl more 
induced to take this hostile step, from the reports which were now 
current of Hemyh intrigues with the Princess Alice, the affianced wife 
of her favourite son Richard, whom it was said he had seduced, and 
now kept in almost regal state at Woodstock. The tidings of this 
family revolt roused the angry king; and, accompanied by his son 
Henry, be set out from England, resolved to subdue and punish his 
insurgent wife and children. Scarcely, hou ever, had he set foot on the 
Continent, when the young king, Kis companion, eloped from him, and, 
strange to say, fled to the court of Louis, wheie he was soon joined by 
hia brothers Richaid and Geoffrey, the former complaining bitterly 
agaiQ'^t hia father, because his wife tho Princess Alice, the daughter of 
Louis, was kept from him ; and the latter demanding that his affianced 
wife Constance, together with her dower, the duchy of Bretagne, should 
bo given up to him. 

Eleanor, like her sons, unwilling to fall into the hands of the 
incensed king, fled also, resolving, like them, to throw herself under 
the protection of the King of Prance, and for this purpose, having as 
it would seem, but little faith in her own people, disgtused herself in 
male attire, and set out. She liad not proceeded f , >Wever, when 
die W..S overtaken Ijy the agents of her husband, and hrought Wck to 
Eourdcaux— to the very city where twenty years before their nuptials 
had been performed with so mud. pride and pomp Here she was 
made dose prisoner till the arrival of her hushaad, and from this period 
a dark dead of captivity and so.rw. b, gs for many years o.er tho 
life of tho once bright and beautiful Qi-en Eleanor. 

as olZ 7 ’’TZi >>rin,ing with him not only his queen 

her wilfirdef * *r Maiguerito, who, having dared to set 

underni 1 tT ^ ™ionation, was now to 

undergo hiimihation and pnnidimont. On his way to London! in 
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company -witb his two captires, Henry performed his celebrated 
penance at the tomb of a Becket, which it may be supposed was no 
unpleasiug spectacle to Marguerite, who, for her attachment to this 
great man, was now tieatedas a criminal. The young King Henr}', 
through the intervention of Louis the Seventh, to whom he had 
appealed, obtained his bride from liis father, and the two were 
reconciled. 

Eleanor was placed in the palace of Winchester under the care 
of Randulph de Glanville, keeper of the treasure there, and here, ■with 
one short interval, she remained for sixteen years. It was at the 
commencement of this long captivity that Rosamond Clifford died ; 
and it is in all probability from the circumstance of Queen Eleanor’s 
disgrace and fair Rosamond’s death occurring about the same period, 
that tradition has ascribed to the queen the murder of her rival. 

Among the singular circumstances of Eleanor’s singular life, the 
one that perhaps strikes us most is the good understanding that existed 
between the English and the French com is ; not only did the two kings, 
the former and present husband of Eleanor, seek a closer alliance 
through the marriage of their children, but behaved towards each other 
in the most friendly manner. When in 117.9, Louis made apilgrimage 
to the shi'ine of the new saiut of Canterbury, Henry proceeded from 
London to meet him with the'utmost re.spect at Dover, and after the 
performance of his religious vow, took him to the palace at Win- 
chester, where Eleanor was confined ; but whether, to complete the 
strangeness of the whole, these two had an interview, wo are not 
infoimed. 

Long years of strife and disunion between Henry and his sous, and 
among the brothers themselves, now succeeded, Henry being as unwisely 
partial to his eldest and youngest sons, Henry and John, as Eleanor had 
been to Richard and Geoffrey. This family feud was augmented by 
the troubadours of Aquitaine, who, resenting the abduction and captivity 
of their beloved princess, incited her favourite sons to open rebellion 
by their songs of war and lamentation. But a severer grief than the 
king had yet experienced was now at hand, in the death of his son 
Henry. This great sorrow, for the time, reconciled the alienated parents. 
Eleanor was restored to freedom, and during the time that their 
daughter Jlatilda, wife of Henry of Saxony, passed in England, regained 
even her rank as queeu. 

But tins amicablG stale of affairs could not last long. Richard, now 
sei en-and-twenty, had become heir to the throne, on the death of his 
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for the sake of the advantages ■wliich that alliance ■u'ould then have 
brought to him. “Whenj however, he became king, and needed no 
longer the support of Philip, he prepared himself to take for his bride, 
cecieris paribm, her whom personally ho preferred ; and for this pur- 
pose he despatched his mother to Navarre, to obtain for him the hand 
of the Princess Berengaria. To the proposition of Queen Eleanor, 
Sancho the Sixth gladly acceded, and into her custody surrendered his 
willing daughter. They then bade farewell to his court, and commenced 
their journey to Naples, not to England ; for by this time, Richard, 
insatiate of military renown, had completed his preparations for his 
crusade against the infidels. On the plains of Vezelay, on the borders 
of Burgundy, Philip and Richard had assembled their mighty forces ; 
and there, after swearing mutually good faith, and to hold each other’s 
dominions sacred during their absence, they arranged the plans of their 
expedition. Philip then took the road to Genoa, and Richard departed 
for Marseilles; from which ports they embarked, environed by their 
respective and formidable armaments. 

Probably Richard’s intention was to have touched at Naples to 
receive his bride ; but if tlus intention ever existed, it was defeated 
by a tempest, which compelled him to take shelter with his whole 
navy in the harbour of Messina, whither Philip, by the same ill wind, 
was also necessitated to fly for refuge. Through this disastrous influ- 
ence of the elements occurred events which not only threatened for 
a time to prevent his union with the fliir Navarese, but matured, if not 
sowed, those seeds of dissension between the two haughty monarchs 
which ultimately induced the failure of their expedition against tho 
Saracens. 

In the inactivity which this unlucky incident occasioned, alone 
existed sufficient elements of mischief ; but many other adverse causes 
combined to strengthen irritation and animosity between the jealous 
and fiery chiefs of France and England. An artful Italian prince, 
Tancred, King of Naples and Sicily, was the great promoter of these 
divisions ; in order that their minds might he so engrossed by their 
mutual antipathy, that neither of them should ha^^e thought or leisure 
to be inimical to him ; for in both he had but too much reason to 
ex|pect to find a foe. Richard was indignant with him because he had 
imprisoned his sister, Joanna, the Dowager Queen of Naples ; while 
Philip was displeased insomuch that the rightful heir to it was tho wife 
of his ally, Henry the Sixth, Emperor of Germany. 

At length, these divisions of the brotheis in arms, as they were 
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oiled praveiled to such au alarming extent, that the more prudent 

Lrvtotentioned of the barons on hoUi sides interrened to endeavour 

to terminate this dangerous state of antagomsm. A solemn conference 
ms held for the purpose of discussing and composing every subject 
^Iiich then Tvas, or at any time might prove likely to he, productive 
of controversy and aUenation between the two sovereigns. But this 
expedient, wise and well meanmg as it was, tVeatened for a time to 
create the very conflagration which it was intended to prevent ; for 
one of tho first combustible topics brought under the consideration oi 
the council was the engagement of Richard to many Alice I Then 
came the tug of strife, and very nearly of war, when the English prince 
declared that he would not only not wed Philip’s sister, but that his 
reason for rejecting her hand was, that the lady’s reputation was not 
as unsullied as it ought to have been 1 The accusations advanced 
wore so strong, and so respectably and unimpeachably sustained, that 
Philip was ashamed to enforce Ins sister’s claim ; and not only con- 
curred in her rejection, but actually sanctioned the union of llichard 
with Borengaria of Navarre 

From this period really commences the crusading career of Richard 
Cffiur dc Lion. Philip resumed his voyage for the Holy Land as soon 
as ho had given his assent to the connubial intentions of the daring 
Plantagcnet, who delayed for a brief time to follow him, in order that 
ho might be accompanied by his bride. Speedily, therefore, after her 
arrival, under the protection of Queen Eleanor, at Messina, he sailed 
from that unquiet city ; having divided his armament into two squad- 
rons, one of which ho headed himself, and to the other, commanded by 
a noble knight, consigned tho custody of Beremraria and his sister 
Joanna, tbo Dovager Queen of Naples. Here f jn Eleanor, bidding 
tbo'povt ‘0 'Eng.'.r.d before they quitted 

Agmn Eichardb fleet was destined lo be exposed to {ho fury of the 
clients; and that portion of it in which wore embarked two 
pnnccsses experienced tho heaviest foreo of the teamekt r 

Iho ves.sc!, of tlio disperstd squadron wore wreel^e^S^ 

despot not only loaded with clnins *" and impolitic 

veils 1,0 had fto crews of tho 

“ * 's-;cz:z “2 
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perilously tossing and labouring in the offing, from entering the 
harbour. Speedily, IiOTreTer, was ample vengeance taken for this 
ignoble cruelty ; for, on approaching Cypnis, the first object Richard 
beheld was the dangerous petition of his sister and Berengaria ; and 
on learning the cause, his fury knew no bounds. Scarcely waiting 
for tlie disembarkation of a few of the most eager of his warriors, he 
leapt on the shore, armed cap-a-pio and battle-axe in hand, and 
driving back the WTeckor prince, who attempted to oppose their lauding, 
Liraousso was entered by storm. The triumphant avenger then signalled 
to the royal ship that it might approach with safety ; and the weary 
anxious princesses once more escaped their perils by sea, and reposed 
themselves on a less unstable element. 

The next day Richard again defeated the felon Isaac, and com- 
pelled him to surrender. His person being seized, he was impri- 
soned and laden with fetters of iron ; when complaining bitterly that 
the quality of the metal which constrained him was not proportionate 
to his dignity, the fierce Plantagenet, from whim or ostentation, ordered 
him to be secured with chains of silver. This concession so gratified 
the vanity of the ignoble Isaac, that he praised his conqueror for his 
generosity. 

In this appropriate isle Richard united himself to tho fair Berengaria, 
amidst all the pomp and circumstances of oriental luxury and feudal 
power. If some historians are to be believed, King Richard did not 
escape from the bad influences which seem to bo native to this island ; 
for, bridegroom as he was, it is asserted that he became enamoured of 
the daughter of his prisoner Isaac. But this imputation was, there is 
every reason to believe, wholly unfounded, and took its rise simply 
from this princess having accompanied to Palestine his queen, 
Berengaria. 

Richard arrived before Acre during the siege of that city by the 
Crusaders, and contributed greatly to its capture. 

The subject of these' pages, however, is Berengaria ; and gladly 
would we give some details of her life and habits during this 
extraordinary siege ; but history is dumb on the subject. The 
gentle lady seems to have been unnoticed in the glare which drew 
the universal and concentrated observation to her warlike husband. 
When Acre was taken, Richard established his queen and sister Joanna, 
Queen of Naples, safely there.’ They remained at Acre during the 
whole of the Syrian campaign, with the Cyprian princess ; and the 
ruins of a palace, to this day called King Richard’s Palace, marks the 
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, fp „„™a'srosaence. -It was atAcro that King Richard tore 
7 Iho bamor'of Leopold, ArcMukD of Anstria. The archduke 

M ome Cypriot princes, and it is said that her remaieng >n 
the tain of Berengaria was the real cause of quarrel. 

wTsooner was Acre taken than a quarrel also sprung up between 
Eichard and the King of France, wHeh proved fatal to the enterprise. 
Richard performed prodigies of valour, but he was by no means 
supported by his iU-affeoted allies. When Eichard had arnved almost 
within sight of the Holy City, news was brought him that the Duke of 
Burgundy had retreated, expressly to prevent Eichard having the 
honour of taking it. On hearing this, he threw down his arms, crying, 
with tears in his eyes, and hands uplifted towards heaven, " Ah ! Lord 
Qod, I pray thee that I may never see thy holy city Jerusalem, since 
things thus happen, and since I cannot deliver it from the hands of thy 
enemies." He returned to Aero, made peace with Saladin, and set sail 
for Europe. 

Voltairo remarks, " If Richard returned to Europe vrith more gloiy 
than PluUp obtained, at all events he returned less prudently.” And 
nothing but the extraordinary character of this prince can explain 
the temerity vrith which he determined the mode of his return to 
hia dominiona. A mysterious estrangement is said by the chroniclers 
at this time to have existed between himself and Rercngaria, and 
Richard’s partiality towards the Cypriot princess is assigned as tho 
cause. But tho modo of their return renders this improbable. 
Bcrcngaria, Joanna of Naples, and the Cypriot princess, embarked in 
the same vessel for Naples, where they safely arrived. Richard him- 
self set sail in another vessel, which was wrecked on the coast of Istria, 
whence, by a strange and unexplained fatality, he rushed forward in 
disguUo into tho very territory, and into the actual ^ trinity of the 
c-apital, of his incensed foe, tho Archduke of A' Hero he was 

ccUed, and cenftned, first in tho ciistlc of Durr stein, on tho Danube 
and then in tl.at of Trifel, in tho Vosgc, as tho piisoner of tho 
emperor, to whom ho had boon cold by Leopold, and from whence he 
was ransomed, as already rcHtcd in the Kb of his mother 
^ At Romo, Borongara first heard of this troaohorons captivity ; but 
historj- docs not record that sho mado any efforts to emancipate liim. 
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supine with regard to her own position ; for, being detained at Rome 
through fear of the emperor, lier continuous and urgent solicitations 
induced the pope to grant her an escort to convey her and Joanna, by 
way of Pisa and Genoa, to Marseilles. Here she found a protector 
in her kinsman the King of Arragon, who was her safeguard through 
his own dominion of Provence, and then despatched her onward under 
the guidance of Raimond de St Gilles. This noble knight performed 
the part of guardian so zealously and dexterously, that he won the 
heart of the fair Queen Joanna, to whom, on their arrival in Poitou, he 
was united in marriage. He was evidently a marvellously insinuating 
man, for be bad already bad three wives, and contrived to have a fifth 
before he died. This union healed tho long breach -nhich had existed 
between the House of Aquitaine and the Counts of Toulouse, Queen 
Eleanor giving up her rights to her daughter Joanna, now the wife 
of the famous Raimond the Sixth, Count de Toulouse, the supporter 
of the Albigeois, and the foe of the equally celebrated Simon de 
Montfort. 

Richard did not arrive in England till after an absence of more 
than four years. Heie he was leceived with rapturous delight, and was 
now crowned a second time, at IVinchester, but without bis queen 
Beiengaria, from whom he still continued estranged. During Richard’s 
imprisonment, Berengaria had lost her father, Sancho the Wise ; and 
her brother, Sancho the Strong, was now sovereign of Navarre ; and 
it was at the earnest entreaty of Berengaria that this monarch had 
been induced to rescue Richard’s duchy of Normandy, uhich had been 
invaded by the King of France, on account of Queen Eleanor forcibly 
detaining there the Princess Alice, that finitful cause of discord. 

After a short stay in England, Richard went over to France, and 
resided some months in his Angevin teiiitories. Here Berengaria was 
living, but Richard went not near her, and his conduct at that time is 
described as dissolute and disgraceful It was not till 1196, that 
Richard, beginning to repent of bis sinful life, became reconciled to bis 
queen. Higden, in bis “ Polycbronicon,” says : “ Tbo king took home 
to him bis queen Berengaria, whose society he had for a long time neg- 
lected, though she were a royal, eloquent, and beautiful lady, and for 
bis love bad ventured for him through the world.” This took place at 
Poitiers, at Christmas, which he kept in that city in princely state. 
From that time Berengaria and Richard were never again parted. 
But from that time till his death he Tras totally absen t from England, 
where Berengaria, though queen of the country, never was. 


the queers of ekol and. 

The death of Kichard. which occurred in April. 1199, was occa- 

Bionedhy his cupidity. He hud heard a tale that Vidomac. Count of ^ 
Limo-e/had found in a field a great treasure of golden statues and 
vasosr Kichard demanded his share, as sovere.gn of the country. 
There being no such treasure, none could he delivered , and Richard, 
besierinv the count's castle of Chains, was killed by an arrow. Beren- 
garia°wS with him at the time. The death of Richard was imme- 
diately followed by that of his sister, Joanna of Naples, who came to 
solicit his aid against the enemies of her second husband, Kaimond of 
Provence, and u-as laid with her royal brother in the same vault. This 
was immediately followed by the death of Berengaiias only sister, 
Blanche ; and thus was this unfortunate queen at once deprived of all 
■who were dear to her in the world She resolved, therefore, to retire 
from it, and fixed her residence at Mans, in the Ofieanois, where she 
founded the noble Abbey of L’Espan. 

Bcrengaria bved many years after the death of her husband ; 
but, if her married state did not attach to her celebrity, of course her 
nidowhood was still more obscure. Nothing further is known of her 
than that she was occasionally engaged in pecuniary strife with that 
very fraudulent person John, and subsequently with Henry the Third, 
neither of these monarchs paying legularly their stipulated compo- 
sition for her English dower ; and Berengaria, who seems to have 
considered the office of pope as by no means a sinecure, invariably 
summoned him to act as her advocate. "We have seen how, when she 
was in distress at Rome, slie obtained assistance from Celestine, the 
popo of that day ; nor docs she seem to have been less prevailing in 
subsequent times ; for his holiness, like a good preiu c/ievaliery always 
stepped effectively forward to her succour. 

She died at Bomo period between 1230-th8 year in whicR she 
complo ted her uoblo Abbey of L'Eapan, to which ahe then finally and 
full) retired and 1240. She was buried iu lier own abbey, where 
her tomb atiU rcm.;uas, hearing a fine effigy. An easting wrher thug 
coadudes a memoir of her : “ From early youth to her l^r^ren- 
garia mamfested devoted loro for Rl.r,.,..! . , . . ’ 

degerted by liim foriririmr when , “"“mp'mnmg when 

.uemorj'untodeaa" ^ “> 



ISABELLA' [op ‘ANGOULEME, 

QUEES OP /0//.V OP EXOL iNU 

Isabella or A^GOULrM^.' the coiiiort of Jolm— the meanest, most 
cruel, and evil-disposed monarch that c\cr %Torc flic English crown — 
■\\a3 tlio daughter and heir of Aymer Taillofcr, Coimt of Angoulemc. 
In infancy her parents' had 'contracted this fair and rich heiress to 
Hugh do Lusignan,' a noblo gcnllcman, bravo and liandsomc as ho was 
powerful ; and ^^IlO, thioirgh his influence ns oldest son of the reigning 
Count do la jrai'cho,-gdvornor of those provinces' forming the northern 
boundary of the Aquitamauldorainions, then called French Poitou, 
could at any time raiso the hcin and m ribc-ViDl, and pour tho cliivaliy 
of Ur largo portion of Franco on the i>6utbcrn'’proVince3. ^ 

This match was; at the {hue of'i({> con'll action, “ considered an 
cligiblo one for the heiress ; and she was-adcordingly, after the custom 
of the period, with ail ccrcmomou3‘bbsei\anc^dcIivercd''o>ei by her 
parents to tho’carc aiid custody of'licr'betiollicd, and placed by him 
in one of his stout fortresses, "whoic'sho remained, strongly guarded, 

• and with a brilliant rctiuUo^’ up tb fheiage 'oFfifteem At this time 
Jolin cast his oyos upon lidr at a festival held on tho occasion of Ins 
being recognised as soveroi^ of,Aqnilaino> aiid Stfuclc b}' bCr w’ohdrouS 
beauty, and ever impetuous imalMiis motionVii^stantly — ‘although ho 
knew of her betrothmclit, and was bimsClf inarriod to A\isU, tlio’grand- 
^ daughter of Robert of Glouce^cf — oITcrcd hot hiS hand ” « 

There can bo little doubt’ but that Isabella was attached -to-lior 
afSanced husband ; but, urged by her paronts in Johh^s'’flifoUr, She 
was unable to withstand the dazing splendour of the crown. John 
at this time was thirty-two, and Isabella just turned fifteen ; and as 
the lady’s parents managed matters so as to evade her return to tho 
custody of her betrothed, sho was mairicd to her royal lover at Bour- 
deaux in tho month of August, 1200 — tho Archbishop of Boui deaux 
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and the Bishop of Poitou, T?ho both assisted, at the ceremony, declaring 
that no impediment existed to the union. 

Lusignan, on being informed of this marriage, was highly incensed, 
and sent a cartel to the English ling, defying him to mortal combat. 
John, however, affected to langh at the message. said ho, “the 

Count of Lusignan wishes for a combat, I will find a champion to do 
battle for me. “A champion appointed by the unscrupulous king,” 
returned the brave Marcher, “would be either some mercenary ruffian 
or a common stabber, unworthy of my weapon.” He therefore silenced 
his outraged feelings, and patiently waited for his revenge. whUst John 
earned off his bride in triumph to England, where she was publicly 
recogmsed as queen. 
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indignity, even carrying him in a tumbril-cart, bound hand and foot, 
in triumph through the country, yet he spared liis life ; -whilst others 
of the* insurgent barons of Poitou, having been conveyed to England, 
Avere starved to death in a dungeon of Corfe Castle, by the king’s 
especial order. 

Bitterly no-w must Isabella have repented her splendid match, for 
the temper of John was gradually growing more morose and violent. 
Arthur was murdered ; and the proud Lusignan, refiising all sub- 
mission, was consigned to one of the dungeons of Bristol Castle, at the 
same time that the lovely sister of the murdered Arthur, sumamed the 
Pearl of Brittany, was also a prisoner there. John, who in some 
measure had been kept in check by his mother, the able Eleanor, 
seemed, after her death, to give full scope to Ms evil nature, and even 
Isabella became the object of his harsh and brutal treatment. Him- 
self in the constant habit of invading the honour of the female nobility, 
ho naturally believed his wife to be guilty of infidehty, and therefore 
listened to the reports of every dishonest knave whom ho hired to 
watch her. No less than three persons against whom his suspicions 
were raised were murdered ; and, in order to strike terror into the 
heart of his -wife, their dead bodies were discovered by her hanging 
over her bed. Soon after this, and although she was the mother of 
three children, she was arrested and placed under restraint, and lived 
for some time in constant fear of assassination. 

. Prom the year 1212 it is probable that John and his wife came to 
an amicable understanding; her mother \isited England, and put 
herself under the protection of John, and he and his queen -uent over 
to Angouleme. The Poitovin provinces of John being again seized by 
PMlip, he was compelled to enter into an alliance with his fonner 
rival. Count Hugh de Lusignan, who Iiad been now some years at 
liberty. The count refused his aid unless John gave him his eldest 
daughter, then an infant, to wife — an atonement, as he said, for having 
robbed him of the mother in fonner years ; and John actually delivered 
over to Lusignan’s custody Isabella’s infant daughter, Joanna, in order 
that she might he placed in one of his castles, as her mother had been 
before her. 

Soon after Ms return to England, the queen found herself suddenly 
superseded in the affections of her consort by Jffatilda, sumamed “ The 
Pair,” the daughter of Lord Pitzwalter ; and Isabella was again im- 
prisoned in order to keep her out of the way. This act of violence, 
however, completed the exasperation of John's English subjects. The 
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years olcl, as their quarrel pioceeded, he wrote, with his own hand, a 
letter to the pope, requesting him to excommunicate both his mother 
and fatlier-in-law. To this somewhat unscrupulous request from so 
young a king the pope demurred. The thunders of the Vatican were 
not to be lightly used, and they had indeed been of late frequently 
hurled both on France and England. On inquiring into the cause of 
the quarrel, his holiness conceived that matteis might be readily 
accommodated by “ very easy arguments of love ; ” and, after a long 
correspondence, a match was made up between the young king of 
Scots and "little Joan Makepeace," as she was afterwards called; 
the Scottish king receiving hack his two sisters, who had previously 
been pawned to King John for a considerable sum of money. 

Her early marriage and association with John, whose character Wtos 
a complication of vices as mean and odious as they were ruinous to 
himself, and destructive to his subjects, appear to have had their effect 
upon the disposition and temper of Isabella in afler-bfe. She was now 
married to one whom she had long regretted and still loved ; but she 
found it impossible to forget her former grandeur as Queen of England. 
More especially was she incensed and annoyed on finding heiself 
obliged to yield place and precedence to the heiress of Toulouse, wife 
of the Count of Poitou, to whom her husband was obliged to do 
homage, but whose rank she considered inferior to her own. This over- 
weening pride eventually proved her ruin. In her offended dignity 
sho stirred up her husband to throw off his allegiance to the French 
king, and to involve himself in a most disastrous war. Defeat followed 
defeat, and, notwithstanding the unlucky count was aided by Henry of 
England, to W’hom be bad, at his wife's instigation, transferred his 
allegiance, the valiant Maicher found himself obbgedto send his young 
son Hugh to sue for pardon from Louis, which was easily granted on 
very light conditions. 

But neither defeat nor forgiveness appear to have amended the 
spirit of Isabella. She, on the contrary, treasured up a secret feeling 
of revenge against the French monarch, and suborned some of her 
followers to attempt liis life by poison. 

Doubts have been thrown, it is true, upon Isabella’s participation in 
this attempt ; but as she fled for sanctuary to the Abbey of Fontevraud 
immediately after the arrest of the assassins, and as they accused her in 
confession, there is sufficient cause to suspect her guilt. In the mean- 
time, whilst she remained in sanctuary, her husband and her son Hugh 
were both seized by direction of the French king, and ordered to bo 
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to trial for participation in the diabolical attempt. Lusignan 
repeUed the charge, and demanded tlie duel, defjTUg Alphonzo, Hs 
accuser, and rowing that he would prore the innocence of himself and 
family in the lists. Alphonzo, however, declined putting the issue of 
Ills life and truth on such a renture, upon the plea that a traitor like 
the Count de la llarche was unBt to meet a true knight. Isabella’s 
youthful son, Hugh, upon this evasion, also rebutted the charge, and 
offered himself as an antagonist At first this second challenge was 
accepted, but eventually declined, by Alphonzo, who stigmatised the 
young Harchcr as infamous, in common with his whole family. 

These ticUngs, brought to Isabella at Fontevtaud, seem to have 
broken her spirit. The remainder of her life was passed in penance and 
prayer j and assuming the veil, she soon afterwards died. At her own 
request she was buried without pomp or ceremony in a lowly grave 
amongst the sisterhood of the abbey. 

Three years after her death the Count de la Marche was seen 
amongst those who followed the expedition of the French king to 
Damictta j and according to Montfaucon, he fell fighting against the 
infidel in the same ranks with his old enemy, Alphonzo, Count of 
Poitou. 

Thus (Ucd Isabella of AngoulSme and the Coi ' la Marche. 
Isabella left behind her n reputation for escceding beauty and for great 
pride ; and from her haring been the cause of the rrar of precedence, 
—it it may be so called,— sho was nicloiamed by tbe French and 
Poitovjns “Jezebel of Angoulemc.” 

Previons to his departure for the Holy Land, the unlucky Count do 
la Harcho bequeathed all his younger sons and his daughter Alice to 
1C care o ^ ciiry I I. Hig eldest son, Hugh, who had so manfully 
Z ofliis family, succeeded to both hisfathers paJ- 

Zt Zi ’ -Tie” ‘"'■“'“CO. Henry accepted the 

trust, and amply proTided for his half-brothers and sister tL latter 
he gare m marriage to the Earl of dTarren. 
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Eleanor, no less celebrated for her beauty’ (which acquired for her 
the suniamc of La Bello) than for those defects which rendered her so 
unpopular in England, was the daughter of llaimond Borenger, Count 
of Provence, grandson to King Alphonso of Arrngon, and of Beatrice, 
daughter of Count Thomas of Savoy. Baimond Bcrcngcr, the last 
Count of Provence, cultivated poetry with some success, and encouraged 
the literature, if such it might bo called, of the troubadours, to whom 
ho gave a hospitable reception at his court. Beatrice, his countess, 
also courted the muses, and, if wo may judge by the only couplet of her 
poetry preserved, her writings were more rcmarhablo for freedom of 
sentiment than for delicacy. 

Eleanor of Provence is said to have possessed much of the talents 
and accomphslimcnts of both her parents, and while yet in early 
joutli w'as the author of a poem still preserved, and said to liavo con- 
siderable merit. Beauty and talents, liowcvcr, although gifts to ho 
prized, were insufficient to fit their possessor for the duties imposed by 
the high station to which they assisted to elevate her. Nor was Henry 
the Third a prince likely to correct by his judgment the ciTors of liis 
youthful queen, or by his example to lead her to the path of duty. 
Weak, unsteady of purpose, and avaricious, ho had few* qualities calcu- 
lated to make a favourable impression on the heart of his bride, or to 
inspire her with respect for his opinions. Disappointed as ho had so 
frequently been in his matrimonial projects, ho was probably so grati- 
fied to find himself at last the liusband of so lovely and brilliant a 
creature as Eleanor, that lio 'was more disposed to yield implicit com- 
pliance to her will than to assert liis own. The education and example 
she received, in a court like that of her parents, W'ei o not calculated to 
form the principles or correct tho failings of tlio youthful and flattered 
heauty ; and although she derived instiuctioii from Romeo, according 
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Anxious to do honour to their licgo lady, tlio citizens of London 
had commanded their streets to ho cleaned, so that vrhen sho passed 
nought ofiensivo to her oyes or olfactory nerres could bo encountered, 
■while bright-coloured tapestry and silks, wreaths of flowers, and 
flaunting banners, hung from the windows, making a gay and brilliant 
sight. The citizens, mounted on gallant steeds, and clothed in robes 
“ dight with gold and rainbow Imcs,” rode forth to meet their sovereigns, 
whoso dresses, composed of a tissue of gold, then little known in 
England, and adorned with jewels of tho most costly' description, 
dazzled tho eyes of all beholders. Never previously had aught 
approaching the magnificence displ.aycd on this occasion been wit- 
nessed in England, and long after did tho lieavy expense incurred for 
it embarrass tho sovereign, and compel him to have rccourso to his 
subjects to aid him in his difficulties. IIo found them Httlo disposed to 
assist him, so that ho had tho double mortification of being obliged to 
solicit and of being refused. 

England, ever looking ■with jcalou^ and dislike to tho influx of 
foreigners, viewed with distrust tho numerous train tliat flocked over 
with tho queen j and tho favour shown hy Henry to tho uncle of liis 
consort, Peter of Savoy, tended greatly to increase those prejudices 
and jealousies. To gratify Eleanor, her weak husband bestowed on her 
uncle that portion of London ■which took tho name of the Savoy, a piece 
of misplaced generosity that deeply displeased his already discontented 
subjects. Tho exactions of the pope, carried into eflcct by his legates, 
helped still more to alienate the affection and respect of tho English 
from their sovereign, and as this alienation soon became known at 
foreign courts, encroachments were made on Henry's power, from tho 
conviction entertained that, awaro of tho disaffection of his people, ho 
dared not, however great tho provocation, count on being assisted to 
repel or to avenge them. On tho promises of Henry no confidence 
could be placed. His tergiversations had taught his favourites, as well 
as the rest of his subjects, to put no trust in him, and even those whom 
ho most favoured were, by the force of example, so well aware of the 
instability of his good-will, that they sought to take tho utmost advan- 
tage of it, careless how much injury they entailed on this weak and 
vacillating monarch by their covetous exactions. With such a husband, 
Eleanor must have been indeed a woman of more than ordinary good 
sense and high principle to have escaped being involved in his unpopu- 
larity, and, unfortunately, wo have no evidence to prove that she 
possessed these qualities. Under the influence of her uncle, Peter of 
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to Dante, one of tl>e greatest Mian poets of his time, yl.o nas 
treated more as a friend than a retainer in the family of her father, it 
may be doubted ^vbetbc^ a strict morality, not m those days considered 
of such vast importance as in our own, was inculcated. The morality 
of the troubadours was of an extremely lax kind. Exaggerated notions 
of love and honour, formed only in a chivalrous point of view, pervaded 
society, and were nowhere more prevalent than in the court of Raimond 
Berenger and his Countess Beatrice. 

The disparity of years between Henry and Eleanor, ho being more 
than double her age, which might, had he possessed a firmer character, 
Miave given him an influence ovei her, produced no good eflfect ; and the 
love of finery, less pardonable in a man of maturo years than in a more 
youthful one, must have encouraged the natural taste for jewels and 
rich clothes evinced by the young queen. This passion of Henry the 
Third for personal finery is more to be wondered at when his love of 
money is taken into consideration, of which a strong and ungracious 
proof was given in his reiterated demands for an increase of the portion 
he expected to receive with his youthful and lovely queen, whose 
father’s finances by no means enabled him to satisfy the inordinate 
cravings of his future son-in-law. Henry, however, was too much in 
earnest to forego the lady on account of the smallness of her dower. 
Ho wrote in great terror to his ambassadors, telling them to conduct 
the marriage at once, either with or without money, so that he had 
but the wife. 

The progress of Eleanor to England was a continued scene of 
Bylfadom. Eoltewei by a uamcrons train of Viigh-bom ladles, and 
noble lords and hnights, with poets to sing her praises, and crowds to 
coho them, she was ererywhore received with honour and distinction. 
Thibant of Kassau, himself a poet, not only exercised a princely hospi- 
tality towards her and her stately train, but, attended, by his court, 
escorted her to the frontier of France. Here her sister, the queen of 
Lon^ the Ninth received her, nor lefr her until she embarked for 

marriage was 

celebrated at Canterbury, whither Heniy bad proceeded to mert her, 

of the queen for wl.ieh preparations on tho most magnificent scale had 
M if to m.ark it with a more solemn character, Henry, two or three 
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Anxious to do honour to their liege lady, the citizens of London 
had commanded their streets to be cleaned, so that ■when she passed 
nought offensive to her eyes or olfactory nerves could ho encountered, 
•while bright-coloured tapestry and silks, wreaths of flowers, and 
flaunting banners, hung from the windows, making a gay and brilliant 
sight. The citizens, mounted on gallant steeds, and clothed in robes 
“ dight -with gold and rainbow hues,” rode forth to meet their sovereigns, 
whoso dresses, composed of ca tissue of gold, then little known in 
England, and adorned with jewels of tho most costly* description, 
dazzled tho eyes of all beholders. Never previously had aught 
approaching the magnificence displayed on this occasion been wit- 
nessed in England, and long after did the heavy expense incurred for 
it embarrass the sovereign, and compel him to have recourse to his 
subjects to aid him in his difficulties. Ho found them little disposed to 
assist him, so that he had the double mortification of being obliged to 
solicit and of being refused. 

England, ever looking with jealou^ and dislike to tho influx of 
foreigners, viewed with distrust the numerous train that flocked over 
with tho queen j and the favour shown by Henry to tbe uncle of his 
consort, Peter of Savoy, tended greatly to increase these prejudices 
and jealousies. To gratify Eleanor, her weak husband bestowed on her 
uncle that portion of London which look the name of the Savoy, a piece 
of misplaced generosity that deeply ffispleascd his already discontented 
subjects. The exactions of the pope, carried into effect by his legates, 
helped still more to alienate the affection and respect of the English 
from their sovereign, and as this alienation soon became known at 
foreign courts, encroachments were made on Henry’s power, from the 
conviction entertained that, aware of the disaffection of his people, ho 
dared not, however great the provocation, count on being assisted to 
repel or to avenge them. On the promises of Henry no confidence 
could be placed. His tergiversations had taught his favourites, as well 
as tho rest of his subjects, to put no trust in him, and even those whom 
he most favoured were, by the force of example, so well aware of tho 
instability of his good-will, that they sought to take the utmost advan- 
tage of it, careless how much injury they entailed on this weak and 
vacillating monarch by tbeir covetous exactions. With such a husband, 
Eleanor must have been indeed a woman of more than ordinary good 
sense and high principle to have escaped being involved in his unpopu- 
larity, and, unfortunately, we have no evidence to prove that she 
possessed these qualities. Under the influence of her uncle, Peter of 
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Savoy she aided him to attain a power over Henry never exercised but 
for hU own scllisli ends, and which defeated the efforts madebyPimco 
Eicliard, the king's brother, to enlighten him on the danger he was 
incurring by lavishing the subsidies, raised with such difficulty from his 
subjects, on foreigners •whom they detested. 

It was not until 1239 that Queen Eleanor gave Henry an heir to 


tlic English crown, who was named Edward, a name rendered popular 
in England from being that borne by Edward the Confessor. The 
birth of Edward cemented the affection of Henry for his queen, and 
increased her influence over him. He commanded the apartments she 
‘occupied to bo adorned m a style of luxurious elegance hitherto 
unknown in England, and remarkable for good taste in a period when 
it was so little understood. Eleanor’s passion for jewels was encouraged 
rather than cliecked by her husband. She wore these costly ornaments 
on her head, neck, waist, and robes ; and the money expended on them 
is said to have amounted to no less a sum than thirty thousand pounds, 
ail expenditure wliich the country could ill afford at that period, and 
wliich added to the dissatisfaction of Henry’s subjects, so often and 
lica\ily taxed to supply his wants. He had created Peter of Savoy, 
Earl of Richmond, which furnished another cause of discontent in 
England, still more enhanced when the influence exercised over the 
weak monarch by that noblo became known. 

Tlio near connc.xion between the Kings of Franco and England, 
they hai ing married sisters, did not strengthen the good understanding 
wliich sucli a relationship is supposed to establish. 

Louis, heir presumptive to tho throne, having, when peace 'U'as 
accorded to him during tho minority of Henry the Third, consented to 
tlic conditioiw required, namely, tliat he should, when ho succeeded 

115 a icr '‘jug of France, yield up tho provinces seized by Philip from 

ving John failed m tho performance of this engagement, and, in 1224, 
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exasperated further the public dissatisfaction. This AViis heightened by 
Queen Eleanor procuring the see of Canterbury for her uncle Boniface, 
another foreigner. 

Henry continued his campaigns in Franco with signal disgrace and 
loss of men, money, and territory. It was not until he had exhausted 
all the resources of the treasury at home that lie could be persuaded to 
return to England. He then commanded his nobles to meet him at 
Portsmoutb, as if he were a conqueror returning to his kingdom in 
triumph, instead of coming back a defeated and dishonoured sovereign, 
who had not only lost his possessions in Poitou, hut had pledged liimself 
to pay five thousand pounds a year to France. It was duiing this ill-fated 
war that Eleanor gave birth to a daughter at Bourdcaux, named Beatrice. 

"While Henry was occupied in feasting and amusements at Bour- 
deaux, Eleanor was negotiating a marriage between her sister Sancha 
and Richard, Earl of Cdrawall, who had lost his wife some months 
before. In this prince the queen, his sister-in-law, had hitherto found 
an opponent to the influence she exercised over her weak husband, and 
the use to which she turned it. It was probably a desire to con- 
ciliato the opposition of Richard that induced her to effect this marriage j 
and if so, it succeeded. 

In a few months after the return of Henry and liis queen from 
Bourdeaux, the Countess of Provence accompanied the betrothed Sancha 
to England for the celebration of her nuptials. This event furnished 
a fresh occasion for expense ; and the finances of Henry being then in 
a state little calculated to defray it, he had recourse to one of those 
unprincipled measures hut too common diu-ing his reign whenever his 
coffers required replenishing. He sought a quanel with the Jews, in 
order to ha^ e a pretext for extorting a large sum from them in the 
shape of a peace-offering, and lavished on the marriage festival alone 
an enormous portion of the money thus shamefully acquired. Some 
notion of the profusion of this feast may he fonned from the statement 
of Eapin, that no less than thirty thousand dishes were served up at 
it. Hor was the cost occasioned to Henry confined solely to the 
marriage ; for the Countess of Provence, before she left England, levied 
a heavy contribution, in the shape of a loan, from her loyal son-in-law. 

Henry found himself involved in many troubles soon after his 
return from liis disastrous visit to France. His frequent exactions 
from his parliament as well as from his subjects, his confiscations of 
the properties of his nobles whenever even the sliadow of an excuse 
comd he offered to justify them, and his repeated viohitions of the 
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charters not only agreed to by his father, but accepted by liimselF, had 
so exliaustcd the patience of the nation, that the parliament began to 
entertain the intention of appointing four of its members to carry on 
the government. Tlic plan formed appears to have been not only wise, 
hut well digested. 

Long and Tarions wero the troubles of the weak and extravagant 
king. Demands of money from the pope, and refusal of homage ftom 
the Prince of «es and the King of Scotland, were followed by the 
dcternunation of Louis of Prance to crush utterly the power of 
England in that country. 

The death of IsaheUa, the quecn-motoer, wife to the Earl of Marche, 
Iiho died m 1246, entailed fresh expense on her son. King Henry • for 
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one ; and, liaving condescended to this meanness, he exposed himself 
to denials and excuses from all to ■whom ho applied. 

In the early part of 1245 Eleanor gave birth to a second son, 
named Edmund. This piincc entered the world under inauspicious 
circumstances ; for the unpopularity of his mother, and the impoverished 
state of his father had increased ; and such was the mal-admini- 
stration of the laws, that open defiance was offered to them by men 
who fearlessly plundered ■uhencrer an occasion offered, and added 
insult and abuse to robbery. Nor were the persons of the Idng and 
queen "held more sacred by them than those of thoir subjects ; for 
when travelling through Ilarapshire their luggage -was stolen, and 
themselves exposed to the low scurrility of a riotous mob. The 
impunity hitherto permitted, Henry determined should be put an end 
to ; for evils that touched the great personally were sure in those days to 
diaw an attention, if not a pimishmcnt, too often denied to those which 
fell on persons of less note, iladc aware, by what had occurred to 
liimself, of the supinencss and pusillanimity of those appointed to carry 
the laws into effect, Henry resolved on administering justice himself) 
and presided on the judicial bench in 'U^’inchester ; and this "uas 
perhaps the solo occasion, during his long reign, in which ho evinced 
spirit and determination. That there was gi'cat need of such spirit 
was evident by the refusal of Lord Clifford to appear at the king’s 
summons before him. Ho not only treated the king’s messenger with 
great insolence, but compelled him to cat tbe royal wannnt, seal and 
all. Henry for once showed a proper feeling, and punished Clifford 
severely. 

The appointment of Boniface, uncle to Queen Eleanor, to the sec of 
Canterhuiy, effected through her influence over her weak husband, and 
by her letter to the pope, occasioned general discontent in England. 
Boniface was universally deemed a very unworthy successor to St. 
Edmond, the late archbishop ; and, as if to justify the prejudices 
entertained against him, he committed an act that drew dotvii on him 
condemnation and hatred. He thought fit to make a -visitation to the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew, which, being in the diocese of the Bishop of 
London, he had no right to Interfere with. Here he insulted and heat 
the canons, who instantly appealed to the long. But Boniface had 
anticipated this measure, and, aided by the queen, he persuaded 
Henrj’ to lefuse to see them or to give them redress. So great was 
the indignation of the people on this occasion, that they pursued 
Boniface to Lambeth, threatening to put him to death, and la'rishing 
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on him the most opprohnons epithets This proof of tho had uso 
made by Eleanor of the influence she possessed over Henry malvcs us 
less surprised at the liatied she incurred from her subjects , and tint 
such a state of misrule could so long have continued seems, indeed, the 
only matter for aronder Another cause for the dislike entertained 
against Eleanor avas hci conduct with regard to tho dues on cargoes 
landed at Queenlnthe, Ripa Reginai, or Queen’s Wharf These dues, 
■which formed a portion of the revenues of the queens of England, 
■were proportioned to the value of the freights , and Eleanor, regardless 
of justice and public opinion, used her influence to compel all ships 
laden ■with valuable merchandise to land their cargoes at Rothcrhitlic 
This tyranmcal proceeding occasioned great discontent, and kept up 
such ill v^ill, that the queen at last sold her privilege to the king’s 
brother, the Earl of Cornwall Large as were tho sums ex.actcd by 
Eleanor and Henry from then subjects, both found themselves 
continually involved in pecuniary embarrassments by tbe reckless 
manner in oihich they lavished money on their foreign relations and 
favourites The Countess of Provence, the mother of the queen, was a 
perpetual dram on tho purse of her daughter , and oven after tho 
queen, by the death of her mother-m-law Isabella, m 1246, came into 
possession of her dowry, tho demands fiom hci mother kept her 
finances embarrassed Some notion of the impoverished state of tho 
ang and queen may be formed, -when it is known that Henry caused 
to be piTOed m image of tbo Virgin Mary, for the purpose of raising 
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offered to defrag' all the expenses of tlic feasts to bo given on the 
occasion — an offer peculmrlj^ accoptablc to Henry and Eleanor, and 
attended ■with great cost to tho archbishop. The gorgeousness of the 
dresses worn at this ceremony arc handed down to posterity by several 
authors ; and those of the queen and tho ladies of her court arc said 
to have displayed nOt only extreme richness, but a fine taste for 
picturesque effect. 

It •was soon after the celebration of these nuptials that the return 
of Simon do Montfort from Gascony, where he had been some years 
governor, embittered tlie life of Homy, by tho insolence and violence 
■nith •nhich he presumed to treat him. Henry was compelled to recall 
Simon from Gascony, and to place his son and heir, Edward, only 
fourteen years of ago, there in his stead. He soon, however, learned 
that the G.oscons had formed tho project to deliver Guienno to the 
King of Castile, —a project which, during the prcscnco of Leicester, 
they dreaded to attempt, but which they now openly avowed ; and tlio 
king determined to proceed to Guieimc, to defeat tlmir sebemes. Tho 
queen was appointed regent, in conjunction with licr brother-in-law, 
tho Earl of Cornwall ; and Hcniy and his train, including nearly all 
his barons, loft England in August, for Bourdeaux, wlicrc ho placed 
himself at the head of tho army. Henry was blamed for vesting such 
power in the hands of the queen, ■whose unpopularity in his kingdom 
was so n'eU kno-wn, that it was to ho feared she might bo tempted to 
make repiisals on those who had offended her. But, even had she not 
been appointed to the regency, and had the sole power been vested in 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, so great was tho influence of Eleanor over 
her sister Sancha, who ruled Iicr husband almost, if not quite, as much 
as tho queen did Henry, that the ■wishes of Eleanor would, in all 
probability, liave been carried into effect as implicitly as if the w’liole 
power had been vested in her. Of all the policy of Eleanor, the 
having accomplished the marriage between her sister and the brother 
of the king was the most succcssfvil in its results ; for by it she not 
only disarmed the opposition more than once exhibited by the Earl of 
Cornwall against her influence over the king, and especially in tho 
overweening favours lavished on her own family, hut drew him wholly 
to her side, by thus connecting him so closely ■with that very family. 
Hence, although the king expected that Eleanor would be guided by 
tho advice of her co-regent, he knew that she had nothing to fear fi om 
the sister of her husband ; and, when recovered from her confinement 
of a daughter, the Princess Catherine, — which event took place in 
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Kovember,— sbe assumed the reins of goyemment, fuUy determined to 
exercise only her o^Tn sovereign will. 

One of the earliest proofe oi bier despotism was giveu by demanding 
of the citizens of London a considerable sum of money, on the plea 
that it was due to her as the hnes on the renewals of leases of the 
crown lands, it being customary to pay the queenS of England a certain 
voluntary fine on such occasions. But the money now demanded was 
on heavy fines unjustifiably exacted from tbe citizens by the king on 
various pretexts ; consequently, this new act of injustice and oppression 
on the part of the queen not only enraged those against whom it was 
directed, hut forcibly leminded them of tbe former extortion of the 
king. Eleanor, angered at the resistance offered to her unjust demand, 
commanded the imprisonment of the sheriffs of London, — a proceeding 
that diew on her general indignation. 

In 1255, the queen, by decree of the king, summoned a parliament 
to grant suppHes to meet tbe war in Guienne ; but, disappointed in 
this attempt, she remitted from her own funds a considerable sum to 
Henry, who instructed his representatives at home to levy contributions 
on the Jews, whom he never spared when in need of money. With 
the gold thus extorted, Henry was now joined by the queen, who, 
having committed the regency to the Earl of Cornwall, set out for 
Bourdeaux with her sister Sancha, escorted by a vast train of lords and 
ladies, and commenced a system of reckless extravagance and light 
pleasures that bade fair soon to consume it. 

Tbe marriage of prince Edirard with Weanor of Castile had lately 
been arranged, and it was decided that the queen was to accompany 
the prince, her son, to liis nuptials. It -was an extraordinary coinci- 
dcuco that Edward should marry the daughter of Joanna, who had 
been ^nced to his father, who had broken off the engagement to 
" e canor, and wluch breach had furnished the papal see with an 
^^^^ssing Henry with doubts of tho legality of his marriage 
niiW 1 so powerfully urged, that it was 
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them to Pnris. Plennor, wtli many faults, >vns remarkable for the 
strong afTection she bore to hor family ; hence, the meeting with her 
sister, the Queen of France, must have been peculiarly gratifying to 
her. The palace of the Old Temple, at Paris, -was prepared for tho 
reception of the royal part 3 ', who entered the French capital with a 
splendid train ; and, shorth’ after their arrival, llcnr^- bestowed a very 
largo sum on tho French poor, and entertained with princely' hospi^ 
tality and regal magnificence his ro^'al relatives. No less tlian thico 
sovereigns sate at this splendid feast ; the King of Navarro, as ^cll as 
St. Louis, being one of the guests. After a sojourn of a week at Paris, 
during v,hich period tho King and Queen of England received cver^’ 
honour fiom their ro^’al hosts, the}' departed cn route for their own 
dominions, and landed at Dover early in January, 1255. Their entry 
into London was made uath unusual pomp and ceremony, and tho 
citizens were again called on to assist in defraying a portion of the 
expense attending it. 

About this period tho pope invested Prince Edmund with tho 
kingdom of Sicily, ’v\hich caused infinite joy to his weak-minded father ; 
for Henry forgot, in tho gratification of his paternal vanity, tho difii- 
culties in which this dangerous gift was likely to involve him. Nor 
>Yas it long before he found himself on tho eve of engaging in a war in 
support of the pictcnsions of Edmund, still a mere bo}’, to tho great 
dissatisfaction of his subjects, who, already’ harassed by the frequent 
exactions of the king, looked with dread to future ones, likely* to spring 
from this source. Before, Iiowcvcr, Ilcnr)' could embark in this new 
folly, intelligence reached him that the King and Queen of Scotland 
•weio hold in durance by John Baliol, and tho Comjnis, regents during 
theroinoiity of Alexander. This news was tho more alarming from tho 
circumstance that these persons were the next heire to the ciorni, and 
filled the breast of Eleanor, always a most tender mother, with such 
terror for the safety of her daughter, that a long and severe illness was 
the consequence. Instead, therefore, of turning tho British arms against 
those ^^ho disputed Prince Edmund’s title to tho sovereignty of Sicil}', 
Henry, urged b^’ his queen, undertook a campaign against the oppres- 
sors of tho youthful Scottish monarchs ; but, before he could reach 
Scotland, tho Earl of Gloucester Irad, in disguise, gained access to the 
castle, and had admitted his adherents, who restored tho king and 
queen to liberty', after haring suffered g^eat liardships and indignities. 
Thoj’ shortly after proceeded to AVark Castle, to join tho queen, then 
confined there by indisposition, and remained with her until her 
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recovery enabled her to go to ‘Woodstoch, ovluther they .accompanied 
her Splendid were the festivities that followed the arrival of the royal 
party at Woodstock, which was soon after joined by Ilichaid, Earl of 
Cornwall, lately elevated to sovereignty in the room of the late Emperor 
of Germany, and who had taken the title of King of the Romans 
These festivities, attended with such heai'y capense, were shortly fol- 
lowed by a famine, to which the people wcie less disposed to submit 
patiently, from its being generally believed to have originated in the 
vast sum drawn from England by the King of the Romans — a sum said 
to amount to seven hundred thousand pounds And, as if this famine 
were not a sufficient calamity foi the people, the queen again claimed 
from the city her queen gold — a claim always unpopular, but at tins 
crisis of distress peculiarly so Henry took an active part in cvtoi ting 
tins demand, which greatly increased the dislike entertained by his 
subjects to him and the queen 

The death of the youthful Princess Catbeuno occasioned great 
sorrow to Eleanor and Henry, both of whom were fondly attached to 
their offspring, and for some time dircrted their attention from pm- 
suing the claims of Pnneo Edmund to the Sicilnn thiono But when 
their regret had a little subsided, they again turned their mows to this 
point , and, m order tohnngoverhis refractory barons to giant money 
to establish his son’s right, Heniy had Edmund attuod in regal robes, 
and, presenting him to them, appealed to then feelings m Ins behalf 
lint this effort to eacite their sympathies was unsuoces- ful, and Henrj 
was compelled to seek from the relatives of his queen the assistaneo 
faicd him at home Wliile the misunderstanding of the sovereigns 
mth their subjects daily increased, each endeavouring to circumscribo 
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on the heart of Eleanor, who was deeply attached to her ; and this 
event, occurring when affairs iu England wore so threatening an aspect, 
greatly added to the gloom of the queen. The royal pair gained a 
short respite from the fears that harassed them, through the absence of 
the Eail of Leicester fi’om their kingdom ; but his return the following 
year renewed their alarm, and was quickly followed by his urging the 
barons to require the king to confirm the Oxford statutes, which he had 
violated. 

On Prince Edward’s return to England he committed one of those 
acts that have unfortunately cast an indelible stain on a character that 
had so many brilliant and noble qualities. The little importance 
attached to high ptinciples of morality and probity in that age, of 
which so many examples w’ere furnished him, cannot plead his justi- 
fication for an action so inconsistent with common honesty as to 
merit the severest reprobation. Being aware that the queen, while 
sufiering under some of those pecuniary difficulties wliich but toe often 
were the result of her own and the king’s extravagance, had placed her 
jewels, as security for a considerable sum of money, in tbe Bank of tho 
Knights Templar, in which many persons deposited money and valuables 
both for safety ns well as for loans, the prince, unablo to discharge the 
long arrears of pay due to his arm}' during tho campaign in "Wales, 
and anxious to retain them in force for anticipated emergencies which 
tho troubled state of the kingdom menaced, bethought him of demand- 
ing of the head of the establishment of the treasury of the knights, to 
he shown the queen’s jewels, alleging, as an excuse, a doubt of their 
being in safe custody. -He entered the bank, forced open all the chests 
deposited there, and possessing liimself of the queen’s jewels and ten 
thousand pounds iu cash, lie carried off liis booty to Windsor. Tho 
historians of those times give us no reason to believe that this repre- 
hensible conduct on tho part of the heir to the crown met with any 
censure from tho king or queen ; while a contemporary chronicler, 
Matthew Paris, gives hut too many instances of the faults committed 
by Eleanor and her son, wlienever opportunities wore afforded them of 
interfering in the government, wliich the queen had helped to render 
so unpopular, Never was her unbounded influence over her wealc and 
infatuated husband exercised for any good purpose ; while, on the 
contrary, it was opposed to the maintenance of those charters which 
coidd alone preserve a good understanding between tho sovereign and 
his subjects, and tho violation of which, exposed tho throne to frequent 
danger, and tho kingdom to fearful commotions. Tho exactions and 
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cruelties perpetrated on the during Uie reign of Henry cannot be 
perused ivitbout indignation and horror The desire of plundering 
them iras the mcitement to many an outbreat nor ere leaders, even 
among the nobles, found V anting to head an infuiiated mob, bent on 
pillage against an unoffending people, -who weie robbed, and, in many 
instances, murdered It v as on one of those occasions that the queen 

was so grossly insulted by an infuriated rabble, vlien the terrible 
onslaught on the Jews, led on by Baion Fitz John and Buchnoll, tooL. 
place, m which the lues of several hundreds of those imfoitunate 
victuns many of whom were among the most opulent of their per- 
suasion, were sacrificed Appalled by the shouts of the murderers 
and cnes of the murdered, Eleanor, then inhabiting the Tovei of 
London, accompanied by the ladies of her court, fled into the loyal 
barge, and attempted to proceed to Windsor by water The barge 
was no sooner descried by the maddened crowd, than they nislied m 
a dense mass to the bridge, uttering the most disgusting and fearful 
menaces against the terrified queen, to whom they applied the grossest 
terms of reproach and hatred, pelting the queen v ith filth, while others 
hurled down huge stones on the barge to destroy it Seeing that her 
destruction would be inevitable if she persisted in proceeding, Eleanor 
was only saved by returning to the Tower, half dead with terror This 
violent attack on his queen induced Henry to remoa e her and her 
childien to France, where he left them under the piotection of the 
queen her sister, and returned to face the troubles that menaced not 
only his throne, but Ins life, at home Pnnee Edward had been, during 
tl^ crisis, at Windsor, brooding with fiery anger, over the insult 
offered to Ins mother, winch he impatiently longed to avenge Nor 
was an opportunity long denied him , for the decision of the King of 
ranee, to w om the Enghsh barons had referied their complaints 
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the head of his cavalry, chased the retreating foes, animating his 
soldiers hy tho cry of Queen Eleanor s name, ■which he madly shouted, 
and at Croydon, ■where he came up with them, the lives of a vast 
number ■were sacrificed in revenge for the insult offered to his mother. 
While this imprudent pursuit was taking pLace, the absence of so con- 
siderable a portion of his best troops left Henry and tho King of the 
Romans exposed ; and the consequences were, that both were taken 
prisoners, and Edward, on his return to the battle-field, too late 
discovered the result of his own reckless conduct, and was compelled to 
yield himself a prisoner to Leicester, who sent him, •with his father and 
uncle, to Wallingford, while the rest of the king’s troops proceeded to 
Bristol Castle, of which they took possession. The queen instnicted 
Sir Warren de Basingbourne, a devoted adherent of her son’s, that the 
prince might bo rescued, if Wallingford were surprised by the troops 
at Bristol. This brave knight no sooner received this intimation, than, 
with three hundred horse, he proceeded to Wallingford at night, and so 
vigorously attacked it at daybreak, that he won the outer wall in spite 
of the desperate defence made by the garrison. Alarmed for tho 
result, the besieged answered from the inner wall, that if the object of 
their assailants was to get the prince, he should be shot to them by the 
mangonel, an engine of war, thou in use for casting stones. This 
menace being heard by the prince, he sought permission to address his 
friends, and, from tho wall, he declared that their persistanco in the 
attack would cost him his life. They retired, greatly dispirited ; hut 
this aticmpt furnished an excuse for the Earl of Leicester to convey 
his royal prisoner to Kenilworth Castle, where the sister of Henry, the 
Countess of Leicester, was then residing. 

The queen, though greatly disappointed hy tho failure of Sir 
Warren de Basingboume’s attempt to liberate the prince, was by uo 
means disposed to remain inert while he was a captive. Her next 
effort was to hold a seciet correspondence ^vith the Lady Maud 
ilortimer, "who instructed Edward to attempt his escape, when taking 
his daily exercise on horseback, by engaging in races ■with his attendants 
till he had too much fatigued their steeds to pursue him, while she 
would have a fleet courser concealed in a neighbouring grove. The 
prince adopted the project, gained his fieodom, and joined his 
adherents. Meanwhile, Eleanor was not inactive, although frequently 
enjoined in the letters of Henry, dictated, no doubt, by Leicester, to 
take no step to change the state of affairs. With the money raised on 
her jewels, and other resources, she collected in Franco a powerful 
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army, and manned a fleet, to effect the liberation of lier husband and 
his brother, the King of the Romans ; but, befoie they could land in 
Eno-laiid, the victory achieved by Prince Ed\Yard at the battle of 
Evesham rendered their services unnecessary. During this action the 
life of Henry, whom Leicester had placed in front of his troops, was 
exposed to great danger. Wounded in the shoulder, he was on the 
point of being killed by one of the soldiers of Edward, who believed 
him to be of the adverse side, when he called aloud, “I am your king 
—slay me not ’ ” He was rescued fiom this dangerous position by an 
officer, who conducted him to his victorious son, who received him 
with joyful tenderness, knelt before him, and craved his paternal 
benediction 

Great and universal was the teiror felt by the rebellious subjects of 
Henry, of the retribution that might be taken for the sufferings 
enduied duiing fourteen months by the sovereign and Ins family. 
But, contrary to their expectations, the triumph of royalty was 
unstained by a single act of sanguinary vengeance. Of a nature never 
cruel, Henry better loved to punish the sins of his subjects through 
their monies than by bloodshed. Their late crimes of UsC’niajest6 
fumisbed an excellent excuse for enriching his queen’s finances at a 
heavy cost to theirs, and he exacted from his refiactory barons such 
hea^y fines to fill Ins own coffers as to reduce them to absolute 
poverty, and to drive them into a fresh outbreak under tbe son 
of Leicester, which might have occasioned new troubles, if not 
disasters, had not the queen then arrived, accompanied by Cardinal 
Ottoboni, the pope s legate, armed with excommimications against 
Leicester and his followers, which greatly aided in quelling the rising 
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resolved to put his long-intended project of engaging in the crusades 
into effect. Previous to his departing* the canonisation of Edward the 
Confessor took place, a ceremony solemnised with great pomp and 
state, and on which occasion the moital remains of St. Edward were 
removed from the spot where they had reposed to a magnificent shrine 
prepared by Henry for their reception, and for the decoration of which 
the queen contributed some jewels of considerable value, and an image 
of the Virgin in silver. Pi incc Edward, on assuming the cross, was 
accompanied by his princess and his brother Edmund, leaving his 
children in England ; and although Prince Edmund had only been some 
months wedded to a fair and youthful bride, the Lady Aveline, sole 
heiress to the Earl of Albemaile,he could not be dissuaded from joining 
his beloved brother. The lovely Aveline lived not to behold the return 
of her husband, for she sank into a premature grave when only one 
year a wife. 

Death had been busy with the royal family during the first year of 
Prince Edward’s absence from England ; for not only was Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, uncle to the queen, summoned to another 
world, but the King of the Homans expired. This last blow fell so 
heavily on the king as greatly to impmr his health, and shortly after 
be was seized by a fatal distemper when at Bury St. Edmund’s, whither 
he had gone to restore tranquillity, some alarming riots having lately 
occurred in that neighbourhood. Aw'areof his own danger, he insisted 
on being removed to London, and arrived there in a dying state ; his 
thoughts still anxiously bent on the welfare of the absent heir to his 
crown, he compelled the Earl of Gloucester to hind himself by an oath 
to preserve peace and order in the kingdom during the absence of the 
prince. 

Henry departed this life in the night of November the 16tb, 1272, 
after a reign of fifty-six years, and in his sixty-sixth year. Having 
appointed the queen regent, she, four days after the decease of her 
royal husband, caused the prince to bo proclaimed king, by the title 
of Edward the First. The remains of the late sovereign were interred 
with great state and grandeur in Westminster Abbey, and the funeral 
expenses, which amounted to a large sum, were defrayed by the 
Knights Templar. When the obsequies of Henry bad been performed, 
the barons assembled before the high altar of Westminster Abbey, and 
swore allegiance to their new monarch — ^an allegiance strictly kept by 
them, as well as the rest of his subjects, during his protracted absence 
in the crusade. A new grief was added to that of Eleanor for her 
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Joanna, Countess of Pontliieu, 'was born about tlie jear 1244 She 
could scaicely lia've entered on her eleventh year ■n'hen she ■was 
demanded m maiiiagc by Henry tbe Third, King of England, for his 
eldest son, Pnnee Edward, then a j outh of hfteen The consent of 
her brother Alphonso, the leigning king of Castile, haying been 
read obtained, it n as agreed by the contracting parties, that ivithin 
a stipulated time the ^ o'ung pnneo should pi oceed, -with his mother, 
Eleanor of Proi ence, to Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, m ordei to 
ho united to his almost infant bride Rapm, nho wrote m 1725, 
informs us that in. his time the scioU, sealed with gold, m which 
Alphonso gave his written consent to the union of his sister ivith the 
Prince of England, was still preserved in the Chaptei House at 
"Westminster 

At tins period, Heni'} the Third was holding his court at Bourdeaur, 
from Mhich place the young prince and bis mother crossed the Pyrenees 
to Burgos, which city they reached on the 5th of August, 1254 Their 
arm al in the Castilian capital was celebrated with all those circum- 
stances of gorgeous magnificence which were the characteristics of tho 
middle ages , and for seveial -weeks tho fine old city of Burgos was tho 
scene of successive tournaments and festivals It was on one of these 
occasions that Prince Edward was dubbed a longht by his royal 
brother in-law Queen Eleanor was so dehghted with her visit, that 
she remained thero till the summei of the following year, when she 
re crossed the Pj> renees, accompanied by hei son and his infant hrido, 
and rejoined her husband, King Henry 

King Henry kept his Christmas at Bourdeaui., where — determined 
not to be surpassed in magnificent hospitality by the Castihan monarch 
— he celebrated the espousals of his son and daughter in-law with a 
splendour entailing such lavish e'^penditure, as to draw down upon him 
the indignant outcries of his Enghsh subjects *' The King,*’ says 
Daniel, “consumed all Ins treisurc in these journeys, which was 
reckoned at two hundred and seventy thousand pounds , more than 
all tho hndb which he had in those countiies were woith, had they been 
sold right out , which, when he was told ofi he desired it might not be 
pubUshed to Ins di‘;gi ace ” Matthew Paris places the lung’s expenses 
at the same cnoiinous amount He also tells us that when one of his 
confidential adviseis remonstrated with him on his extravagance, Heniy 
letoited, with his accustomed oath — “For tho head of God, say no 
more of it, lest tho veiy relation make men w onder, and stand amazed ” 
hiom Bouuleaux the royal family of England, attended by a 
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'“T!onsequenoe of their youthful age, it was not till several years 
after their espousals that Edwaid was allowed to consummate lus 
mkinago with hia loiely bride For about two yeais the pimcess 
seems to have contmiicd m England, but, m 1256, Pnnee Edward 
passed OTer with her to Bourdcaux, -where she continued probiblj unclei 
the care of some of hci relatives of Trance, or of hci raotliei in-law, 
till 12G5 , and -while she thcie was completing her education, Edward 
was travellmg and practising knightly exercises We find Prince 
Edward, then in his tueiity second year, distinguishing himself at jousts 
and tournaments at the different European courts , nor was it long 
afterwards that the fierce struggle between hs fathei and the barons 
recalled him to England to discharge lus filial duties, and to take a 
prominent part in the sangumary fray In 1265, Edward met his 
-wife at Dover, where he landed, under the care of his mothei, from 
France When Edwaid pressed the cheek of his bride, she was still a 
mere child, and he himself w^ unkno-wu to fame When they no-w 
met, she stood befoie hun in the full bloom and beauty of -womanhood , 
nor, on lus part, had he rendered himself undeserving of the fair hand 
and affectionate heart which he came to claim Since they had last 
parted, ho had earned for himself undying laurels Young as he -uas, 
lie had won the reputation of an accomplished warrior , and he now 
stood before hcr^-northy even of the love of Eleanor of Castile — in the 
pioucl light of the restorer of his fathci’s rights — the champion of his 
haughty race — the gallant victoi of Evesham I 

The cicnts which had taken place in tho interval between their 
separation and rc-umou may be iclated in a few words On his 
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arriTal in England, the young princo liad the misfortune ol finding his 
father a nacre cipher in the hands of the twenty-four barons/’ who had 
usurped the sovereign power, and who, having formed an association 
among themselves, had sworn to stand steadfastly by each other at the 
hazard of their fives and fortunes. So absolute was then- power, that 
Edward found himself compelled to take the famous oath, — which was 
Iike^Yise• imposed on all the -king’s sul^ects under penalty of being 
declared public enemies, — that he would obey and execute all the 
regulations, both known and unknown, of the twenty-four barons ; and 
all this, as it was jesuitically stated, for the greater glory of God — the 
honour of the church — the service of the king — and the advantage of 
the kingdom. 

In proportion, however, to their continuance in power, the barons 
began gradually to lose that popularity to which they owed their rise. 
It hecamo but too evident that, in investing themselves with the sove- 
reign power, their object was far less the reformation of the state than 
the aggrandisement of themselves and their families ; and, moreover, 
their power being daily weakened by their own intestine jealousies and 
animosities, the young prince determined to seize the first opportunity 
of striking a hold stroke, which he Imped would restore his father to 
the authority which they had usurped from him. Fortunately, the 
pope was as little satisfied with the conduct of the twenty-four barons 
in ecclesiastical affairs as weie the people of England themselves j and 
accordingly, -witk Utfcle difficwlty, be vrea preswiled. wpQ’o. to absolve the 
prince, as well as the whole of the king’s subjects, from the oath of 
obedience which they had taken to the barons. 

Thus once more left a free agent, Edward took off the mask, and 
boldly challenged the authority of the barons. The result is well 
known. The horrors of civil war were again renewed, and, after a 
variety of successes, disasters, and negotiations — in which fortune, as 
usual, shifted her smiles from one side to the other — the two opposing 
armies met on the memorable field of Evesham ; the royal forces being 
commanded by Prince Edward, and tlioso of the barons by the cele- 
brated Simon de Jlontfoi't, Earl of Leicester. 

This nobleman had encamped his army at Evesham, where he was 
anxiously expecting the arrival of his son, Simon de iloutfort, to whom 
ho had sent directions to hasten to him by forced marches, with all the 
troops he co\ild lender livailable. Accordingly, De Montfort was 
hunying to tlie relief of his father, when, at Kenilwoith, ho was sud- 
denly surprised and attacked in his camp hv Prince Edward, who he 
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hid inngined Tvas directing Ins whole force and attention against tho 
Bail of Leicester at Eresham The success of the prince was com- 
plete , the opposing army was scattered in all directions, and the Lar 
of Ojiford, and several other noblemen, weie taken piisoneis, almost 
without a sho^ of lesistance 

Edward lost no time in impiovmg his advantage, and this by 
adopting a very ingenious stiatngem Without allowing Leicester time 
to glean intelligence of his son’s disaster, he divided his tioops into two 
bodies, one of which he pushed forward along the rood leading from 
Kenilworth to Evesham, with orders to carry in front of them the 
hanneis captured from Do Montfort’s army He himself made a ciicuit 
with the other diMSion of his forces, with the intention ot attaching 
the enemy m another quarter Leicester, experienced and accom- 
plished as he was in the art of war, was completely deceived and 
taken by surprise Observing a large force advancing from the very 
quarter from which he was anxiously stramuig his eyes to behold the 
approach of his son — ^percemng, also, the fneiidlj banners, the sight 
of which was so welcome to him — his only feebngs were those of 
satisfaction at his orders having been so successfully and promptly 
obejed When at length the truth flashed upon him, and he peiceived 
the great supenority and excellent disposition of the royahsts, his first 
feeling seems to hav e been admiration of the talent by which he was 
outwitted They had learned, he said, the art of war from him , and 
ho added — The Lord have mercy on our souls, for I see our bodies 
arc the prince s 1 ’ The conflict lasted but a short time, and w as attended 
with great slaughter Leicester himself, while in the act of asking foi 
quarter, was slain m the heat of the action , as were also his oldest 
son, Ilcnrj, Hugb lo Dcspenccr, and about one hundred and sixty 
knights, and many other gentlemen. The old king, Henry the Third, 
who for some time had been a piisoncr in tlio hands of tho rebels, had 

cen pnrposel} placed by them in fiont of the battle, and being com- 
pletclj clad in armour, it was impossible for Ins friends to identify him 

1 ? 1 ,1 ‘If ‘‘r, '■“‘'‘’'“I » and would in all pioha- 

1 y have been killed, Ind ho not caUed out_“I am Hemy of Win 

fnenT' ^°i"i '"“ii > '*'» voice was recognised by Ins 

con t'tr'lt r r 
coniluctcd to a phec of safety 

The haltlo of Etcslnm look place on the 12tli of August, 12C5, 
arf two months aderw ards, on the 29tli of October, tho y oung p. mccss 
cd in England with her mother in law. Eleanor of Protenco bho 
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hnded at Dovei, ^\liere slie "was receired by ber gilhnt loid, vA\o con- 
ducted her not improbably to the same apartment in Dovei Castlo to 
^^blch, exactly four bundled years afterwards^ bis unfoitunate suc- 
cessor, Cliailes the Pirst, led bis fair bride, Henrietta Marn, after her 
arnval at Hovei , and where, "mapping bis arms around her, be 
kissed ber witb many kisses Prom Dover, Edward escorted bis bndo 
to Canterbury, where they were cntei tamed with great splendoiu by 
the archbishop They then continued then progress to London uheio 
the citizens celebrated their arrml with all kinds of pageants and 
lejoicin^ Having, m the first instance, been lodged in the prioiy of 
St Jolin’e, neat Southfield, they afterwaids took up their abode m the 
magnificent palace of the Savoy, in the Strand, ulucb had recently 
been granted by Henry the Third to Peter of Savoys uncle to his queen, 
Elcanoi of Provence The following year, the young pimcess was 
delivered of her first born, John, at Windsoi Castle 

i^luch as tlio original character of Edward the Pirst his been eulo- 
gised, the truth of lustoiy forbids us to represent bim at this period of 
bis life as faultless On the contrary, dnnng his young wife’s abode 
111 Franco, his intiiguo with the Duchess of Gloucestci invobed the 
whole court m broils and dissensions, which did not ccasc till 1270, 
when ho and the pnnccss left the court, to proceed to Palestine 

Eleanoi had been mariied about four years, when her Wtirliko 
husband, panting to signalise himself once more in the field of arms, 
tapicssed his determination to take up the cross, and, with the aid of 
Louis, King of Prince (commonly known as St Louis), to make a 
grand simultaneous cflbit to expel the infidels for cier fiom the Holy 
Laud It was a campaign which threatened dangoi and death, in a 
laricty of shapes, even to the stiongcst and tho boldest how little 
suited, therefore, was a young and delicate princess, nurtured in the 
lap of luxury, to encounter its hardships, its horrors, and its fatigues > 
So devoted, liowcvoi, was Elcanoi to iicr fiery loid, so all absoibing 
was tho attachment which sho bore bun, that she expressed her 
mialterablo detcnmnation to accompany him to tho East, and to 
share the dangers which awaited him In vam did her ladies 
endeavour to impress her with a sense of the folly and madness of tho 
dc'^ign " Kothing,” was her reply, "ought to part those whom God 
has joined, and the way from Syria to Hcaien is as near, if not 
ncarci, than from Pnghnd or fiom my natiic Castile” 

Tlic principal charm, indeed, in t!ic character of Eleanor of Cas_ 
was tliat heroic dciotion, whicli, losing sight of all sclfisl 
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cJdcrations, led Icr on cTCty occasion to prefer death to ahsence from 
the object of her loro. IVhctherlhe M harhrrhich 
rraria-e lord rvas being tossed on the mountain-rrare among the Baleanc 
Isles ._rchcther he rras daring death in the fierce straggles between 
the Crescent and the Gross, or among the fastnesses of the Welsh 
motmtains j— whether his toilsome march lay orer the sultry and 
mihealthy plains of Palestine, or whether 


Down the steep of Saowdoa’s fihassy sale 
He wctnid srlh loiLojne mtfcb bi* lonjajwy 


in ereiy danger, and in eveiy clime, his gentle consort was certain 
to he at his side "Wlicrever glittered the bristling spears of the warrior 
prince, there was ever to bo seen, close by, the silhen litter and the 
grrcct smile of Eleanor of Castde. 

In 1270, Edward set sail from Portsmouth, with the intention of 
joining hu consort at Bourdeaux, whither she had proceeded abont a 
month previously. From Bourdeaux he sailed for Tunis, where, on 
reaching the camp of the French king, he found Louis already dead 
from tho unwholesoraeness of the chmate and the fatigues of the 
enterprise, and his army also greatly thinned by pestilence. Little 
discouraged, however, by these unlooked-for events, Edward continued 
his Tojage with his consort to the Iloly Land, where he greatly 
signalieed himself; putting the gamson of I^azaretL to the snord, 
routing the Saracens who came to their rescue, again defeating them 
in a pitched battle at Cahonc, in June, 1271, and, by various other acts 
of lalour, rciiiingthc glory of the English name in the East. 

So great was the terror which Ids name struck into the Saracens, 


that they at K=l came to the determination of employing a person to 
a«a«smatc him. “Tlic prince,” says Daniel, “was dangerously 
wounded in three places of his body, with a poisoned knife, by a 
treacherous a£.'assin, of which wounds, when no medicine could cure him, 
his loving wife, Queen Eleanor, extracting tho poison by sucking them, 
perfectly Iicaled tliem.” This story, it is to be feared, is more romantic 
tLan tnic. ^ Edward, it seems, wa.s one day lying on the couch in his 
tent, fufTtring from the extreme Lcat of the climate, when a messenger 
sent to demand an inlcrricw .rith him, pretending that he came from 
tijf Luiir of Joppa, who was anxious to become a convert to the 
Chfi*tnn futh. The inc..sc«gcr, who wa.s in truth an emissary of tho 
rimou! on Man of ibc Monntaiii, who bept a bind of as-nj»ins, nas 
, -bmuod, and wluh IbWd in Ibc net of reading a letter which 
tl.e E.mngir ad p„aced in bia lianda, tho Latter made a sudden plunge 
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at the prince’s heart a poisoned poiuard, but •wliich Edward, 
perceiving his design, fortunately cauglit on liis arm. The two were 
alone together at the time. Edward, in an instant, raised his foot, and 
felled the assassin to the ground with a kick “ on the breast. A fierce 
struggle ensued, in which the prince received another w'ound in tho 
forehead. At this moment his attendants rushed into the tent, hut 
before tliey had time to intoifere, Edward had dispatched the assassin ; 
according to some accounts, by knocking his brains out with a stool ; 
according to others^ hy stabbing him with bis owm poniard. 

Althougb the wound in the prince’s arm was apparently a trifling 
one, it was not long before unfavoiirablo appearances presented them- 
selves ; moi tification threatened to ensue, and it was evident that his 
life was in the greatest danger. Hitherto, Eleanor had watched 
composedly by tbo bed-side of her sick husband, attending to his 
wants with that unwearying and tender care which was to be anticipated 
from the softness of her disposition and the devotedness of her love. 
When the truth, however, flashed upon her mind, — and w*hen it was 
intimated to her that it was only by his undergoing a most painful 
surgical operation, that any hopes could be entertained of saving a life 
so precious to her, — she enthely lost her firmness and presence of 
mind in the anguish of her grief, and gave vent to a violent flood of 
tears. So entirely, indeed, w.as she overcome by her feelings, that the 
prince’s brother, Edmund, and his favourite knight, John Do Yesci, — 
fearing that her sobs and tears might have a prejudicial effect on the 
sufferer, — bore her, in spite of her struggles and entreaties, from the 
sick room. “ It was better,” they said, “ that she should scream and 
cry, than that all England should mourn and lament.” 

The surgical operation, a fact too well authenticated to leave any 
room for the romance of the piinccss sucking the poison from the wound, 
produced the desired effect, and not long afterwards — having signed a 
tiuce wdth the sultan — Edwiird proceeded to Sicily, where he was 
entertained with great ma^ificence by Charles of Anjou, king of that 
island. Here Eleanor leceived the news of the death of her eldest 
child, Prince John, whom she left, three years before, in the bloom of 
childish beauty. Shoitly afterwards, another messenger arrived, with 
the tidings that the old king, Henry the Third, had breathed his last at 
St. Edmondsbury, and that Edward, without opposition, had been 
proclaimed King of England in his stead. 

Edward is said to have received the news of his first-born’s death 
with great fortitude and composure ; but, on being informed that his 
father was no more, he was deeply affected. Kot a little surprised at 
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tlve very different manner in which ho had received the mteU.gence of 
these two events, the King of Sidy asked him ‘ ™ j 

death of an old man caused him so much angudi, whereas he had 
borne the loss of his promising chdd without shedding a tean The 
loss of infants,*' said Edward, « may be repaired by the same God that 
gave them ; but when a man has lost a good^ father, it is not in the 
course of nature for God to send him another” 

From Sicily, the king and his consort proceeded to Rome, where 
they were most hospitably entertained by Pope Gregory the Tenth, 
and from thence to Bonrdeaux, where they made a short stay. 'While 
at this place, they had a very narrow escape with their lives. ^ “As 
the king and queen,” says Daniel, “ were talking together in their bed- ^ 
chamber, a flash of lightning struck m at the window, passed by them, 
and killed two of their servants who were waiting upon them.” From 
Bourdeauv, Edward proceeded overland to Calais, signalising himself 
at several tournaments during bis progress, and on the 2nd of August, 
1273, ainved safely with his queen at Dover. During her absence 
from England, Eleanor had become the mother of two cliildren ; the 
one, a daughter, born in Syria, styled, from the place of her birth, 
Joanna of Acre ; and the other a son, who was boi n in the town of 
Marne, in France, on the 23rd of November, 1272. 

Tlio arrival of Edward in London was celebrated by the citizens 
with extraordinary splendour and rejoicings ; the more affluent of the 
mercliants showering gold and silver on the royal retinue, as they 
passed under their windows in Cheapside, The exterior of the houses 
in the principal streets were hung with tapestry, and the conduits 
flowed with the choicest wines. On the 19th of August, Edward and 
his beautiful queen were crowned in Westminster Abbey ; the Aich- 
bisliop of Canterbury performing the ceremony, and Alexander, King 
of Scotland, and all the principal nobility of both countries, takino- a 
part in the ceremony, and afterwards assembling at a magnificent 
banquet in the great liall “ King Edward,” we are told by an old 
writer, » was crowned and anointed as rightful heir of England, with 
much^ honour and worship, witli his virtuous queen ; and after mass 
the king went to his palace to hold a royal feast, among all the peers 
that had done him honour and worship. And uhon he was set at 
Ins mml, Kmg Alcviindcr of Scotland camo to do him service and to 
rrorshp, and a hundred knights with him, hoised'ard arrayed." 
Another o d cl.ron.cler, lienor do Knyghton, informs ns-- The King 

as soon as tliej had danounted, turned their steeds loose for any one 
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to catcli nud keep tint tliought proper Then cninc rdnnnul, of 
Corawnll, tho kings nephew, 'ind tlio I iris of Gloucester, Pembroke, 
iiid ‘Wircnno, cich hiMiig in then compin} a hundred illustrious 
knights, welling their louls’ imiom , ind wlicri the} hid nhghtcd fiom 
their pilfrc^s, thc^ ilso set them free, tint wliocicr chose might tike 
them unquestioned And the iciuediict in Clioipsido poured forth w lute 
wine ind red, like witei, for t1iO'>c who would to drink it plcisurc ” 

In 1227, when the Welsh flew to arms nut when lldwird — not 
displcisc 1 with the opportunity of miking his former conquests m tint 
prmcipility ibsolutc — isscmhlcd all his nuhtnry tcnints for the pur 
po'o of crushing tint gillint jicople hleinor ncicr for i moment 
iicsitntcd to shiro his dangers and filigiics , ind, iccordmgU, wo find 
her tho compinion of her wirlikc consort during ill his cimpiign'5 
In 12S3 she giio biitli to licr diu^litcr, tho Princess Isibclli, in 
Phuddlnn Cistlc, in llmlshiro, iiid the following ycir, when she 
igiin promised to become i mother, Jdwird conducted her to tho 
mignificcnt cistlc of Cicimnon, whitli he hid recently built 

The gateway m Caernarvon Castlo through whitli the beautiful 
queen passed to the apaitrncnts which had been provided her is still 
known ns Queen I leaner s gate lor the purpose of rendering her 
more secure igiinst any attack of the W el h barons, she was lodged in 
the Piglo Tower, a building of vast height, and of c'tlrcmoly grand 
and imposing appeal anco ‘It was an cyry, eays ^Iiss Slncklaml, 
“by no means too lofty for the security of the royal I Icanor and hci 
expected infant, since most of tho bnowdon barons stiU held out and 
the rest of the principality were fiercely chafing at thoPnghsh curb 
This consideration justifies the tradition winch points out a littlo dark 
den built m the thickness of the walla as tho cliamboi whcio the 
faithful queen gave birth to lier son Pdwaid, Tho chamber is twelve 
feet in length and eight in bicadth and is without a fire place Its 
discomforts were somewhat modified by hangings of tapestry, of winch 
some marks of tenters still appear m tho walls Queen Lleanorwas the 
first person who used tapestry as ganuturo for walls m England, and 
sho never needed it more than in hci dreary ly ing m chambei m Cacr 
warvon Castlo” Tho oaken cradle of tho infant 1 dwaid — hung by 
lings and staples to two upnglit pieces of wood, of rudo woil manship, 
but with coiisidcrablo attempt at ornament — is still presen cd in 
Cacinaivon Castlo It has rockers, and is crowned by two biuls 
probably either doves or eagles 

Tho queen was confined on tho 2Ctli of April 1281, at which 
penod Edward was negotiating with tho 'Wolsh barons at Rhuddlan 
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Castio Ho immediately hastened to Caernarvon, nhorc 
afterwards he was waited upon by a vast assemblage of the Melsh, 
who came to tender him their allegiance, and to implore him to confer 
on them a prince who should be a native of Vales, and who Blionld 
speak the same language as tbcinselvcs. Edwaid, without hesitation, 
promised to give them a prince of iincvccptionahlo manners, a ^\clsl^- 
nian by biith, and one who could speak no other languago. As soon 
as their acclamations of joy and pioniiscs of obedience had ceased, he 
ordered his infant son to be brouglit into the assembly, and, a'>sniing 


them that he -vras a native of Wales, and that the first uoitls he should 
be taught to speak should ho Welsh, he presented him to them as their 
prince By the death of Alphonso, the King’s eldest son, young , 
Edward slioitly aftci^vards hccimo hen to the English monarchy ; the 
pnncipahty of Wales ^as annexed to the ciown, and fiom this pciiod 
it has given a title to the eldest son of the king of England. Tlic 
Welsh ever boie an aficction to the unfortunate Ednard the Second ; 
partly from his lla^ing been boin nmon^t tlicm, and paitly fiom 
ins having been their nominal pimcc During his worst misfortunes 
they ever remained true, to him, and after lib death bewailed him in 
“ lamentable songs ” 

Shortly after tho birth of her sou, Eleanor lemo^cd to Conway 
Castle, another of the magnificent structures erected by her husband in 
Wales “ Here,” says Hiss StnckJand, “ all the elegancies of an ago 
further advanced m luxury than is gcneially supposed, ^^elc assembled 
round her. Many traces of her abode at Conway exist ; among 
others, her state bedchamber retains some lichncss of ornament j it 
opens on a terrace commanding a beautiful x iow. Leading from tbo 
chamber is an arched recess, called by tradition Queen Eleanoi's oiiel 


Id Lci oncl tbere gUo ms, 
Closed well mth royal , 
Filled it fras triili imag^rj, 
ETCiy window by md bye" 


It is laised by steps from the 0oor, and beautifully adorned with 
printed glass windows Heio the Queen of England, duiinir her loide 
on rising, sat to receive the ladies quali6ed to he presenfed to her 
while her tirewomen comhed and braided those long tresses which are 
the gloiy of a Spaiidh donna, and which her statues show Eleanor of 
Castile possessed ” 

In 12S0, the unsettled state of affairs in Scotland rendeied it 
imperative on Etoard to hasten to that countiy. He had not only 

of rotLr r"; f r? ^ Margaret, tho infant Queen 

Scotland, but he had sont tho bishop of Durham and his agents to 
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take possession of that countr} m tlieu joint names, when he heard of 
the death of the joung queen on a voyage to Noi^ay He had left 
his beloved queen m good health, but scaicelj had he reached the 
Bordei’S when he was oiertaken by a messengei, who informed him 
that Eleanor was Ijing dangerously ill at Herdl} near Grantham, in 
Lincolnshiie Torgetting the necessities of state, and the dictates of 
ambition, in the dread of losing one so dear to him, Edward, turmng 
his back on Scotland, hnrned rapidly to Herdly , but before ho 
arrived, Ins faithful Eleanor had breathed her last 

The gnef of Edward at losing las queen is said to have been 
nolent in the extieme , and, indeed, the mannei m which he solemnised 
her obsequies affords sufficient evidence of his admiration, his distress, 
and his love During the thirteen dajs which the royal piocessioii 
occupied m proceeding from Grantham to Westminster Abbey, the 
king never quitted the bodj , and in each town in which it rested caused 
it to bo met bj the ecclesiastics of the place, who earned ifc before the 
high altar of the cathedral or clmich, where they peiformed ovei 
it solemn requiems for the repose of the soul of the deceased “ The 
kug,” sajs Darnel, “ in testimony of his great affection to her, and as 
memornls of her fidelity and virtues — inwluch she escelled allwoman- 
land as much as she did in dignity— all along the load m the places 
where the bodj rested, elected goodlj crosses, engia^en with her 
image " There were formeily thirteen of these beautiful memonals, of 
which those of Northampton and Waltham alone remain The most 
celebrated of them — the work of Civalini — was that at dialing Cioss, 
so called from Edwaul’s const7ntly caibng his queen, ma clieie icuie — 
and this dear Queen’s Cross stood neail^ where the equestrian statue 
of diaries the Firet now stands This interesting rehc of a past age 
was unfortunately regarded by the fanatics as a relic of Popish super- 
stition, and, in a moment of religious phrensy, was rased to the ground 
by an ilhterate rabble 

“ To our nation,” says Walsingham, “ Queen Eleanor was a loving 
mother, the column and pillai of the whole realm , therefore, to her 
glorj, the king her husband caused all those famous trophies to be 
erected wlierevcr her noble corse did icst, for he loved her above all 
earthly creatures She was a godly and modest prmcess, full of pity, 
and one that show ed much favour to the English nation , ready 
to reheve cver^ man’s gnef that sustained wiong, and to make them 
friends that were at discord ” Queen Eleaiioi died on the 29th 
of November, 1290, in tlio forty-se\cnth year of her age 



UARGUnRITE OR rRANCE, 

SECOND <iVEEN OP jnyWAUD THE riEET 

Tii^ disconsolate monarch El^ircl the Tnst, ^ho passed the earlier 
period of his widowerhood in deiisnig and oxeciitiiig the most splendid 
memoinls of hn, belo\c 1 Eleanor having left nothing undone tint 
affection and gucf conll suggest to do honour to her memory sunl 
from a state of lestless and active affliction to one of the most profound 
and moihid melancholy Accustomel for 3 cars to the fond companion 
«hip the wise counsels and the leady sjmpathy of tlio most faultless 
of an\e§ ho pined in lus lonely Trietchedness and though actively 
engaged in the commencement of that war w ith Scotland which with 
little intermission occ ijned the roroammg years of Ins reign nothing 
could drive from lus heait the brooding soriow that pre3ed upon him 
until at last he turned lus thoughts to a second marriage 

Healing much of the cbaims of Blant-hc daugliter of Philip lo 
Hardi the late and sistei of Pluhp le Bel the present King of Franco 
Edward sent ambassadojra to ascertain whether the reputation she had 
acquired was tncntecl and with authority if such were. the case to treat 
for her hand The reports of her exquisite beaut} being fully confirmed 
by those deputed to judge Edward became so enamoured of her jet 
unseen perfections that he enteied upon the terms for the mairiage 
with a haste and want of caution, greatlj out of 1 eeping unth his usual 
uise and thoUj^htful mode of proceeding t 

Philip le B&l crafty and unprincipled resolYocl to tal e advantao-e 
of the anxiety of lus brothei m law elect to comp e*e the match and 
declared that befgio ho would cons nt Edward Bhoiild settle the duchy 
of Gmenne oa apy son ho might have by Blanche after which it was to 
descend to the heirs of this son, finally 1 everting to England in the ei ent 
of a failure of issue m that line To this «ie ] mg agreed and surren 
dered the duchy to Philip according to the foims of feudal temuc 
Ko sooner howp^e. this done than the faithless Phdip refused to 
ratifj the t^'ity Iio persisted m letauung Guienuc for himself and 
instp^ iis eauti u gistei Blanche foi whom he now contemplated 
^a^drmge with tlic clde t the Emperor of Austria substituted m 
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tlio marriage-treaty Tvitli Edward the name of ilarguerite, a younger 
sister, and at that time a child of but eleven years of age. 

A fierce war was the result of this breach of faith. The war lasted 
four years, and then pacific arrangements being made, the treaty of 
marriage was renewed, ifarguerite having now attained a more mar- 
riageable age. Tlie Pope interfered as arbitrator ; Guienne was restored 
to the English king ; and, with fifteen thousand pounds as her portion, 
which it is supposed her faithless brother intended to appropriate to 
himself, Marguerite was married to Edward at Canterbury, September 
8th, 1299, Vihen in her seventeenth year. 

Scarcely, however, wei-e the nuptials celebrated, when tlie struggles 
of William Wallaco to accomplish the fieedom of Scotland, demanded 
Edward’s presence there. Placing the young queen, therefore, in the 
royal apartments of the Tower, and giving strict commands that no one 
from the city, where the small-pox then raged, should be permitted to 
approach, her, for fear of infection, he set out with his son on his 
northern expedition. 

The long-maintained struggle of Scotland against the English sway 
being for the time ended, the conquering monarch pi oceeded to Dun- 
fermline to spend the Cliristmas. During the earlier part of the cam- 
paign, Marguerite had followed her husband in bis warlike progress, 
but when the state of affairs and her situation (for she was about to 
become a mother) rendered her doing so no longer safe, Edward placed 
her at a \illago called Brotherton, on the banks of the Wheife, in 
Yorksliire. Here she gave birth to a son, Thomas Plantagonet, Earl of 
Norfolk, from whom is lineally descended the noble family of Howard. 
From Brotherton she removed to Cawood {or Caworth) Castle, which 
was her principal residence, till summoned by Edward, in 1301, on the 
ciitii’e submission of Scotland, to join him at Dunfermline. From thence, 
after the Christmas festivities, the royal pair proceeded to London in 
triumph, the king, in his passage, removing tlie courts of lung’s Bench 
and Exchequer thither from York, where they had been holden for the 
preceding seven years, in order to be more w ithin reach during the 
Scottish war. 

That nothing might be wanting to complete Edward’s triumph, 
Wallace, the most formidable of all the leaders Scotland had opposed to 
him, was captured, sentenced, and executed, and his head and quarters 
distributed through the various parts of Scotland. 

In order to celebrate liis victories, Edward now prepared a 
magnificent tournament, which is said to have been the most splendid 
of those times. On this occasion Princo Edwfird was solemnly invested 
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other important person’?, token prisoners Tins "wis the I'lst Mctory 
achic\ccl ngainst tho Suots hj tho grcit “Siro Ldwnrd ” "Wlnlc on Ins 
■\Ni} to jom Ins nnn}, ho atlickcd witli a Molcnt illness at Burgh- 
cii the Sand’S, and, feeling Ins end appioatlnng, ho summoned Princo 
Bdxi ird to rcccne Ins patting tadinoiiitions In these he commanded 
“ that he should carr^ his fatlicrs hones about a\ith Inm m somo cofTui 
till ho had inaiehcd thiougU all Stotland and subdued all Ins cucnucs, 
for that none should bo able to oieitome Inm ulnic Iils skeleton 
marched uith him, that ho should “Io\c Ins brethren, Thomas and 
Ldinuiid , hut cspoci 1II3 treat aiith Icndemess and icspctt his mother 
Queeno Jlarg-ircl ” 

Shortly after this, ulnlo his senants wcic misnig Inm up to take 
some refreshment, ho expired in llicir arms 

Of Ins person Carlo gi\ cs us the follow mg dcscnption — lie w as ouo 
of tho goodliest pei-ionagca that could be seen , taller than most 1 icn, 
finely shaped, and well made, a Incl^, pieruiig c}c , a manl^ beauty 
mhiSMsago, a majestic an, nmed with an mdcscnbablc b\vcctnc‘'s, 
a noble \ ort , an caaj and engaging mamici of address, winch, without 
lessening his digintj, was full of goodness and condescension, an 
inimit iblo graccfulnc«s m his look, his speech, his gcstuics, and be- 
hai lour m a w ord, all his c\lcnor commanded rc\ ertnee, and mspu cd 
at once aficction and adimr ition ” To this m vj bo added, that ho w as 
seldom ill, net Cl lost his teeth, noi was his sight dimmed b^ ago 
IIcw»as teinperato , ncici woic his ciowii aftei liis corointion, thinking 
it a burden, but going about 111 the ]>hin garments of a citizen^ 
excepting on fcstnal dajs 

Marguente’s giicf foi Ins death was as smccio tas had been hci 
.iflcctton A curious iccoid of this still exists m tho document of John 
0’ London, who w is cmplojcd bj tho queen to claomclo tho heroic 
actions of her husbuul, and her own great sorrow foi Ins loss Her 
first appearance m public aftet his death w is lu obcdicuco to his djing 
commands, m ordci tint no time might bo lost m fulfilling tho tieatj 
for tho inaniago of the Fiinco of Wales with Isabella of rrance, Jlar- 
gueiito’s mcce She assisted at tho nuptial ccrcmonj at Boulogne, aflci 
which she led a life of tho utmost ictiicmont, expending the grcatci 
pail of her largo dowij m charitj and for the cncouiagcmcnt of ait 

Edw ird tho Second seems fullj to lia>o caincd out Ins father's 
wishes with rcgaid to Ins step mothci, foi ho c\cr treated hci avitli 
the utmost affection and respect She died at Jlailboiough Castle, m 
1 J 1 7 , at tho eaily *igc of thii tj siv, and was bmicd at tho Gioy Tini-s' 
Chaicli bcfoic tho altai m tho choir which she hciaclf had built 



ISABELLA OF FRANOE, 

QP EDWARD TUB SECO'^D 

Ibabella stands darkly prominent in Englisli history as the only queen 
■vho niuidered her husband Shiihspcarc 3ns immoitalised her 
infamous renown by the title of * She wolf of France ” Her character 
and name <ar 0 thus, perhaps, more fimilnr to the public than those of 
any queen contort in the British annals Her early years gave 
evidence of leinty, but it was only when her passions and hei thirst 
of domination liad acquired their full glow th, that she stood forth in all 
N the genuine hoirois of her nature, and stamped herself as the true 
daughter of the cruel Pluhp le Bel 

Isabella was the daughter of Phihp le Bel, King of France, and 
Jane, Queen of Kavarre She was thus the offspiing of two sovereigns 
in then own right, and her three brothei^ Louis le Hiitm, Philip le 
Long, and Charles le Bel, were successively kings of Franco Ho 
queen consoit of England, therefore, camo to the matnmonial thione 
with higher lariL She was horn m the year 1296, and m I30d, when 
jet not quite nine years old, she was betiothcd to Edwaid, Prince of 
^Y ales, the son of Edward the First This betiothal took place in Pans, 
in presence of the King and Queen of France, the Count of Savoy aud 
the Eail of Lincoln being the procurators on tbe part of the punce 
Scarcely was Edward the Firet dead, when Edward of Caornanon, 
now Edward the Second of England, was so impatient to complete 
lus inannge ivith the fair joung pnucess of Franco, still only in her 
fouitcentU j ear, that before the funeral of the late king, his father, 
bad taken place, he dispatched the Bishops of Durham and Norwich, 
the Earls of Pembroke aud Lincoln, to obtain an carlj appointment of 
the daj of mamage Such was the charactenstic weakness of 
Ldnard, who iicvei stopped to reflect where his inclinations were 
concerned, that on Icarumg the pioposcd daj of celebration of the 
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nuptials at Boulogne, lie at once assented to it, and hastened away from 
Scotland, ^Yhc^c ho was, and where his presence was imperatively 
necessary for fixing finally on his head the ciwvn of that kingdom, for 
which his father had so long and sternly fought. 

He had already recalled his fatal favourite Gaveston, and even with 
the most astounding imprudence appointed him guardian of the realm 
in his absence. This done, he set sail at the very earliest possible 
hour, on January 22ud, 1308, with the queen dowager, Marguerite, for 
Boulogne. There, his bride, accompanied by her ro^’al parents and 
a more splendid assemblage of princes and nobles than liad ever before 
been collected on such an occasion, liad arrived before him. The next 
day, being the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, the nuptials were 
celebrated with unexampled magnificence in the celebrated cathedral 
of that city. Besides the I^ing and Queen of France, the parents of 
the bride, there were present, Louis, King of Navarre, the bride’s 
brother, their mother having resigned that kingdom to his rule ; the 
King and Queen of tho Romans, the King of Sicily, the Archduke of 
I Austria , Marie, the Queen Dowager of France, and Marguerite, tho 
Queen Dowager of England, the aunt, and now about to become the 
mother-in-law of the bride. 

The beauty of the royal pair is celebrated by the writers of the 
time, as filling all the spectators with admiiation. Edward was 
regarded as the handsomest man in Europe, and Isabella, though 
still a mere girl, had by her beauty already won the name of 
Isabella the Fair. Flattering, however, as were all the externals of 
this scene — there lay inwardly all tho elements of discontent, tempest, 
and ruin. Tho physical beauty of tho young king concealed only a 
mind weak as water, and so constituted as to become the willing 
prey of aspiring and showy favourites ; that of Isabella, a soul full of 
tiger-passions, before which, honour, principle, and humanity were as 
stubble in the whirlwind. 

These ostensibly happy, but doomed persons were married on the 
25th of January, and on the 7th of February, after great festivities, 
they embarked for England, and landed at Dover tho same day. 

Amongst those who waited to welcome the young couple to 
their kingdom, was the king’s lavourite, Piers Gaveston, whom 
Edward, the moment ho saw him, flew to, and embraced in the most 
extravagant manner, calling him ** brother.” This scene was very 
disgusting to the queen and her uncles, the Counts of Yalois and 
Evereux, who had accompanied her. Thus, at the moment when 
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™t himself at the head of the disaffected nohility, who demanded, 
with arms in their hands, the final dismissal of Gaveston, The king 
fled with Ins favourite to Newcasfle. taking the queen with Inm, and, 
hotly pursued by the victorious barons, they marched thence to Scar- 
borough, leaving the queen to take caro of herself, who retired to 
Tynemouth. Edward left Gaveston in possession of the almost im- 
pregnable casUo of Scarhorongh, and hastened to levy forces in the 
midland counties. But Gaveston, apparently almost as weak as his 
monarch, soon suffered himself .to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
who carried him to near Warwick, where they beheaded him at Black- 
lo'?7 hill. 

The death of Gaveston, and the birth of a prince, the afterwards 
famous Edward the Third, when the queen his mother was only in her 
eighteenth year, gave a period of repose and joy to the realm. This 
continued for about ten years, during a great part of wliich, the queen 
becoming successively the mother of several children, so conducted 
herself as to win the highest good-will of the nation. Had she 
possessed a husband of a vigorous and virtuous character, it is probable 
that the worst parts of her nature would have lain dormant, and, from 
want of stimulus, have died out. But the feebleness and follies of her 
husband roused the daikcr passions of her soul, and, while the king 
involved himself in rum, he gave occasion to tho development of a 
criminality in her which has scarcely a parallel in history. Tho amiable 
mother, the acquiescent wife, tho benevolent woman and queen, were 
by degrees metamorphosed into the insatiate reveller in adulterous 
passion, the relentless female fiend of cruelty, and of an infamy osten- 
tatious and unabashed. 

Through the influence of IsabeUa, the barons, who had risen in 
arms, and put Gaveston to death, were eventually pardoned. But 
scarcely was this effected, when, with lus incurable proneness to fix his 
afiections on a favourite, the king had supplied the place of Gaveston 
with a young man of the name of Despenser. Hugh Despenser was 
accomplished, brave, and amiable. He was of an ancient descent, but 
poor, and a dependent of the Eail of Lancaster. The earl himself had 
placed him about the court ;—a^ fatal act, which ended in the earl’s 
own destruction, that of the Despensers, of many other men, barons 
as well as commoners, and, finally, of the king himself. 

Ho sooner did the Ung see Despenser, than he became, as it were, 
bemtehed by him. He married him to the daughter of the Ute Earl 
of Gloucester, gave him immense estates, and also heaped on the older 
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Dcspenscr, Utigh’s fatJier, patronage and property almost ^^itllout limit. 
Tlie barons conceited for the Despensers an intensity of hate and 
jealousy equal to that-n'hich they liad borne to Gaveston. The Earl of 
Lancaster \\as the first to show Iiostihty to his old follower. The 
nobles rose, burnt the castles of the Lespensers, and demanded of the 
king their perpetual banishment. To this Edv.ard was compelled to 
consent. 

But in 1321, an incidout occurred uhicli produced the most extra- 
ordinary consequences, Tlic queen, on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canlcrhur}', uas refused by Lady Badlcsmcro, the uife 
of the castellan, admittance to her own castle of Leeds, in Kent. 
Badlesmcrc was absent, but on licaring his wife's deed, approved and 
confirmed it. All the indignant fire of the queen's nature uas roused 
at this insult ; she compl.iincd vehemently to the king that she had 
been grossly insulted, and six of her royal escort slain by a \oUcy of 
arrous from the castle nails. Eduard was compelled to \intlicatc his 
om; honour and tliat of tho queen. The Londoners were fired with 
enthusiasm to revenge the injury of this popular queen, and the insolent 
LadyBadlcsmcic nas speedily lodged close prisoner in tlm Toner, aBor 
having seen the seneschal of the castle, Waller Colcpcppcr, and eleven 
of tho garrison, hanged before its gales. 

But Badlcsmcro was one of the associated barons who had com- 
pelled Edward to banish the Despeusers : therefore tlio baions, and 
tho Earl of Lancaster at their Iicad, before so prompt in their zeal 
for the queen, now lay still, and took no pait in tlio demonstration 
against the Badicsmercs. Tho queen was piqued ; and, fatally for all 
parties, she urged the king to employ the foice, uhich ho had success- 
fully used against tho Badicsmercs, to put down tho baronial faction. 
This produced unforeseen results. The queen not only lost the favour of 
the barons, but tho Despensers, encouraged by tho disgrace of those 
their powerful enemies, immediately re-appeared on tho scene. Tho 
king, flushed with his success fit Leeds Castle, and urged on by the 
spirit of vengeance in the Despensers, pursued tho barons, dofbated 
them in a battle at Boroughbridge, took Lancaster, with ninety-five of 
his followers, and beheaded him at Pontefract. 

Tlie queen, during this waifare, took icfugo in the Tower of London ; 
and hero tho crowning circumstance of her fate curiously took place. 
Roger llortimer, a daring chief of the Welsh border, was a prisoner in 
tho Tower, under sentence of death, for his attack on tho estates of tho 
Despensers befoi e their banishment. Probably tho queen’s hatred of tho 
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Bcspcnsera was the firet cause which gave the handsome and un- 
principled Mortimer access to the presence of the queen, wJio, so fortu- 
nately for him, had thus taken up her abode in the Tower, But his own 
attractions in the eyes of Isabella, no doubt, speedily completed that 
blind passion in his favour which, fiora this moment, reigned in the heart 
of the queen. By her means he received at Christmas a reprieve ; 
and, though ho was convicted m the following year, 1323, of a treason- 
able plan of seizing not only the Tower, but "Windsor and Wallingford, 
he yet, once more, was respited from death through the means of the 
queen’s staunch adherents, Adam Orleton, and Beck, Bishop of Durham, 
and contrived to make his escape from pnson, no doubt by aid out 
of the same quarter. He succeeded in reaching France ; and, once 
safo, the besotted queen nent to work with redoubled zeal for the 
destruction of his enemies, and the accomplishment of the scheme 
which they had unquestionably planned together. 

Sho made a direct and open attack upon the Despensers, her own 
enemies and Mortimer’s, She dedared the Earl of Lancaster, who had 
fallen tho victim of her own vengeanco, to be a saint and martyr, 
sacrificed to the hatred of tlie Despensers. Tho Despensers, with a 
hearty return of ill-wiU, induced tho king to deprive Isabella 'of her 
revenues. She complained to her brother, Charles lo Bel, King of 
Franco : Charles threatened to seize on all the English provinces in 
Franco, and then Isabella artfully proposed to go out as mediatrix 
between her husband and brother. The nm was successful. Sho 
escaped thus to France, whero she soon induced tho weak king to allow 
her eldest son Edward, Princo of Wales, to join her. This done, sho 
throw off tho mask, openly maintained the most scandalous connection 
^^ith Mortimer, and refused to return to England, notwithstanding tho 
earnest entreaties of her husband. 

Edwards letlora to her, to Iicr son, and to his royal brother-in-law 


at this time wero of the most 


earnest and, in themselves, really 


rcfuonablc charactci. But his close allianco with tho Despensers was 
ng,iinst him and this alTordcd a most uimnawcrahlo pica to tho queen. 
Sho dcm.-,ndcd their dismissal ; dociared that sho dared not trust iicr- 
EC 1 nn t icir reach; that the king himself could afford Iicr no 
pro cc ion against t icm ; tliat they openly disregarded liis most positive 
comnian s an t lat they only wanted to secure iicr in order to put 
i’ ‘ ‘ ’'“Stand, a plea fully 

0 Ti s r fo V ''"’S’" “■oaLlavc.y 

to ins faioiintcs. Isahclla not only eontinnod to sot at defiance the 
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entreaties of Udward to rctura, but entered into inarriago arrange- 
ments for her son, of a nature most utterly” opposed to Edward’s wslies. 
Ho himself was engaged in a double treaty, for the maniage of Prince 
Edwaid witli the Infanta Eleonora of Aiiagon, and of his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Eleanor, to tho young King of AiTagon. Isa- 
bella, howeA er, regardless of the Ling’s honour, and caring for nothing 
but those iniquitous plans whicli she had non matured nnth Mortimer 
for tho deposition of tho king her husband, sought to contiact Eduaid 
to a daughter of the Count of Hainault, uhoso nife was Isabella’s fii*st 
cousin. This alliance she ercntually accomplished. 

But Isabella’s conduct was become so flagrant, that all Prance 
resounded with it. Tho Ling, her brother, urged by the plain and 
solemn remonstrances of the King of England, and disgusted with 
feabclla’s shameless behaviour, non ordered her to quit his kingdom 
andietum to her husband, or he would make her return with shame. 
On this tho guilty Isabella fled to Hainault, canying her son Edward 
with her, and there threw hciyself, like a distressed queen of romance, 
on the protection and aid of that court. She was conducted to Valen- 
ciennes in great state, and there feasted for eight days, with much 
honour, when the Count’s brother, Sir John of Hainault, rowed to 
become her champion against all her enemies. Amid liis cliiralrous 
rows, the valiant knight did not conceal it from his brother tho Count, 
that he thought it a fine oppoituuity for making Ins fortune. Ho 
declared that he “ believed God had inspired him. with a desire for this 
enterprise for his advancement.” 

An armament soon collected at Dort, and on tho 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1326, the queen embarked, accompanied by Sir John Hainault, as 
commander of the forces, and Roger Mortimer, as commander of her 
English partisans. Her array consisted of 2757 soldiers Henry of 
Lancaster, and many other lords and kmgbts, forgetting her offences 
against them in their still deeper hatred to the Despensers, flocked to 
her standard. The infamy of tho queen, so notorious in France, was 
still unknown to the mass of the people on this side of the Channel. 
Their belief in her being an injured and persecuted queen and woman, 
blinded them to all attempts to unveil her leal character, and from all 
sides streamed multitudes to her aid. Every Plantagenet in the king- 
dom deserted the king, and united in her support The king, in 
consternation, proscribed all wlio had appeared in arms against him, 
and offered a thousand pounds for tlio Earl of Mortimer. Isabella 
replied by offering two thousand for the head of young Bespenser. 
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The affrighted kmg fled to Bristol. The queen and all her forces 
went in brisk pursuit. The Londoners rose, and, m the queens name, 
seized on the Tower, and put to de,ath the Bishop of Exeter, whom the 
king had left in it ; and named the king's hoy-son, John of Elthara, 

Eeeper of the city. i 

From Bristol the king fled in 'a boat for the Welsh shore, after 
seeing the elder Despenser executed before the walls with unheard-of 
barbarities. But, driven hy a storm to the coast of Glamorganshire, 
Despenser and Baldrock, Bishop of Norwich, his companions, were seized 
in the woods of Llantressan ; and Edwaid, helpless and hopeless, imme- 
diately surrendered liimself, and was led in triumph to the queen, and 
delivered to her as her prisoner. 

The hour was now come which was to display the full malignity of 
Isabella’s nature She had reached the object of her ambition. Power 
was in her hands, and she indulged in its exercise with a regardless- 
ness of honour, nature, or feeling, which stripped the bandage from the 
eyes of her deluded subjects, and showed her as she was — a monster of 
cruelty and vice m the shape of a lovely woman. 

Isabella set forward towards London, leading her husband, a despised 
and degraded captive, m her train. His favourite, Hugh Despenser, 
having witnessed from the walls of Bristol the dreadful death of his 
father, lost all spirit ; and being tied, by oidcr of Sir Thomas Wager, 
the Marshal of the queen’s army, upon the back of the least and most 
sorry steed that could be found, was tlius led, clothed in his ^ress of 
state, with the arms of Gloucester emblazoned upon his tabard, and 
with trumpets and cymbals sounding before him, an object of derision, 
through all the towns till they reached Hereford. There, nearly dead 
with grief, shame, and starvation — for ho refused to eat, lest he should 
live till they reached London, — he was executed with many horrible 
cruelties, and crowned with neltlra 

Mortimer now paraded before the public eye the favours of liis royal 
mistress, and indulged his thirst for blood in the execution of his enemies. 
The Earl of Arundel had been already executed, with two other con- 
spicuous persons, at Hereford. When the queen arrived in London, 
Aast crowds passed out to meet and welcome her. She was attended 
} a huge body of troops and followers, and accompanied by her Imight- 
errant, John of Hainault, and her paramour, Mortimer. A parliament 
was 1 C d on the 15th of December, in which the king was formally 
deposed, and his son proclaimed instead, by the title of Edward the 
Tlurd. 
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Tho -mretched king Iiad already been compelled lo resign the great 
seal to tho delegate of tho queen, Adam Orleton, tho unprincipled 
Bishop of Hereford. This done, commissioners were sent to Kenilworth 
Castle, whero the lung was confined, with this base bishop and ready 
tool of Isabella at their head ; and Loro the Idng was compelled, under 
the vilest insults and abuse from Orleton, to strip himself of his icgalia, 
wliich ho did in much .agony .and prostration of mind. The young king 
was crowned at ^Westminster dining Christmas, 132C. Sir John of 
Hainault was granted an annuity of four hundred marks, and, after 
much feasting, took his leave. 

Parliament appointed a regency of twelve peers and prelates, for 
the guardianship of the youthful sovereign and tho nation ; hut Isabella, 
her paramour, Mortimer, and her base creature, Bishop Orleton, seized 
on tho reins of government, and acted as they pleased. 

Prom this time forward, tho path of Isabella was one steep 
descent into crime and eternal infamy. The Scots, who had found 
an opponent in Edward the Second very different from his father, 
who had been a tbom in their side ah his days, now thought it 
n fair opportunity to make an inroad. Young Edward marched 
boldly against them, learing Isabella and Mortimer to enjoy the power 
at home. 

That power was employed to perpetrate one of the blackest deeds 
in history. The poor captive king continued to implore the queen, in 
most moving letters, that he might be permitted to see her and his son ; 
but no feeling of compassion couW now touch that savage heart. 
Learning that the Earl of Lancaster had become softened by the situ- 
ation of his late monarch, and inclined to treat him with kindness, she 
removed him from Kenilworth, and g.ave him into the hands of Sir 
Jolm Maltravers. Sir John, a hardened tool, put him under the con- 
trol of two humbler, if not baser tools. These fellows, Gurney and 
Ogle, conducted him, by night-journeys, in thin clothing, and suffering 
intensely from the cold, to Corfe Castle, thence to Bristol, and thence, 
again, for fear of the public, to Berkeley Castle. These monsters 
employed the most refined cruelties to torture their unliappj’, deposed 
sovereign. They deprived him of sleep, crowned him with hay in 
derision, and shaved him in an open field with muddy water from a 
ditch. One dark night, towards the end of September, they completed 
their devilish work, by scorching his intestines with a hot iron. His 
piercing shrieks and screams of anguish startled numbers in the neigh- 
bouring town from their sleep ; “ and,'* says Holinshed, “ they prayed 
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London, wlicnce, a few Lours after his arriyal, ho was conducted to 
Ty])urq, and hanged, being tho first criminal that suffered on that 
notorious gallows. 

Edward confined his sanguinary and vicious mother in Castle 
Bising, in hforfolk, where he sometimes visited her. She was in her 
six-and-thirtieth year when she entered her prison, and she continued 
there till she was sixty-three, suffering a captivity of twenty-seven 
years. Such was in her “the ruling passion strong in death,” that she 
chose to bo buried in Grey Friais Churcli, E’ewgato, London, by the 
side of Jlortimcr, and such her disgusting dissimulation, that she ordered 
the heait of her murdered husband to be laid on her breast. 

Thus ended the strange, and for the greater part of her life, tho 
revolting career of this “Shc-'WoIf of France.” Besides Edward the 
Third, Isabella had three other children by Edward tho Second, John 
of Eltham, and the Princesses Eleanor and Joanna. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT, 

coNSonr op edward the ihird 

Hainau — or, as "we usinllj spell it, Hciinault— had the honour of gi\ mg 
birth to one of the best queens consort -which England er possessed 
She -was the daughter of Willnm the Thud, sui-named the Good, Count 
of Hamm and Holland Her mother -nas Jane of Valois, daughter of 
Charles of France, Count de Valois, and sister of that Phihp of Valois 
to -whom Edward subsequently proved so injurious an antagonist 
During, therefore, all the long warfare which occurred between France 
and England, prior to the year 1350, Phihppn could never sco a 
husband tnumph but at the expense of an uncle After that period, 
tlio monaich -who succeeded to the throne nas, in one degree, less 
closely allied to her, yet m the captive, John the Good, she possessed 
a cou^in-gcrman In those day'?, however, when the most abommable 
violations of the claims of the closest consanguinity were wilfully 
practised with a fiequency which rendered manlaud habituated to 
the contemplation of them, Philippa probably did not find her con- 
science much burdened by her husband’s infraction of lior own ties of 
lineage 

Edward’s iniquitous mother, Isabella of Prance, was, for her own 
selfish and wicked purposes, the ongin of his marriage with Phihppa 
When tins vale woman, or she wolf, as she was called, quitted England, 
in order to organise on the continent a conspiracy for the subversion of 
her weak and unfortunate husband from his tliione, she cared littlo at 
what price, or at whose cost and sacrifice, she obtained countenance 
and coadjutors For tins purpose, one of her first expedients was to 
alTiancc her son Edward, then a hoy whoso age was less than fifteen 
jears, to the daughter of anj powerful nobleman who would abet her 
bad cause The allj eho required she found m William the Good 
Edward at an earlj ago had taken refugo at the court of Hainault 
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TTith Ins motlier, and there a mutual attachment sprung up betTreen 
Philippa tand himself, and thus, by a strange dispensation of fortune, 
tho Tices of the mother avero the instruments for providing the son mth 
a virtuous, rational, active, and affccUonato wife 

But though the betrothal took place at Valenciennes in October, 
1337, tho marriage did not occur until January, 1328, at Yoik At 
this penod he u-as still under tlio domination of his mother and the 
infamous Slortimcr, ovho appropriated to tlioraselvcs all the power and 
tho revenues of the state With httlo pomp, tUeicforc, his umon must 
have been celebrated, bad not his bride, wlio uos the daughter of ono 
of tho richest princes of that time, arnved in England with a splendid 
retinue and all tlic other accessories of opulence Thanks, therefore, 
to this assistance, and to tho attendance of many of tho nobility, tho 
ceremony of the marriage was performed w ith a decent parade Thus, 
from tho very beginning of his life until tho end, ono of tho most 
prominent features m the career of this redoubted conqncroi was his 
poverty In vam.hc appears to have strained acts, and to have 
\ lolated acts, to have s} stcmatised plunder under the title of purvc) anco, 
to have infringed all tho rights of properly, and all the few privileges 
which the subjects then possessed, to liaio taved, traded, begged, 
borrowed, stolen, and c\cn paivncd his own person to bis creditors — 
stdl the mighty Edward and his hungry couit seem alwa}s toha\o 
been half clothed and half fed 

For nearly two jears after bis marrngo Edward still remained 
under tho sinister influence of Isabella and Jlortimci But in tho 
autumn of 1330 he undertook one of those enterpnses which Ci.cito m 
its favour the interest and sympathy of every reader Being as ho was, 
not yet eighteen, ho resolved to nd himself of the pernicious control of 
his vicious mother and her usurping and detestable paramour, a\hen 
he, tho sovereign, to obtain this end, was compelled to work as secretly 
and darkly as if ho had been some fell conspuator seeking to destroy 
tho nghtful occupant of tho throne With so much prudence did he 
mature Ins plans, and with so much spirit eveciite them, that tho blow 
fell on the base Jifortiraer hkc a thunderbolt, and vathout oven the 
pouer to attempt resistance, ho was made prisoner in Nottingham 
Castle But then tho lawless disposition of Edward evinced itself, for, 
prompted equally by impatience and bis despotic tendency, hocontnved 
to do that which might ha\ e appeared to have been impracticable— 
that IS, he actually succeeded in malang Slortimer, tho murderer, the 
traitor, tho perpetrator of ever^ enme most meriting capital punishment 
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thSe visits to Konvich, which were generally paid by t 

her husband spent some days with his gudty and miserable mother at 
Castle Eising, in Norfolk.-a strong proof that he did not consider 

Isabella a fit companion for his Philippa. ^ . . -n i i 

“ It is likely that tho establishment of the Flemish artists in England 
had some connection -mth the visit that Jeanne of Valois, Countess of 
HEunault, paid to her royal daughter in the autumn of 1331. Ihe 
mother of Phdippa ira-s a mse and good woman, who loved peace, and 
who promoted the peaceful arts During her sojourn in England, she 
further strengthened the beneficial alliance between England and tbe 
Low Countries, by negotiating a marriage between the king s sister, 
Eleanora, and the Duke of Gueldres, which was soon after celebrated.' 

In 1333, Edward, while besieging Berwick, found his queen Philippa 
actually besieged hy Douglas m Bambrough Castle ; and, exasperated 
at this, ho earned on the war with such reckless ferocity, that he not 
only soon relieved Bambrough, but added Berwick, by an act of bloody 
perfidy — tho murder of the two young Seatons, sons of the Governor — 
permanently to the British Crown. 

At the period to which wc have advanced (1337), occurred an 
incident which exercised so impoitant an influence^ in the subsequent 
career of Edward and Philippa, that it must be narrated distinctly, 
though bnefly. refer to the claim preferred by Edward to tbe 
throne of France — a long premeditated deed, which not only shaped 
his future course, but dispersed throughout the English nation the 
seeds of actions and passions which, even in tliis day, are not wholly 
extinct. 

Philip the Fourth of France, surnamed the Fair, who was tho 
. malemal grandfather of Edward, left three sons, each of whom, in his 
turn, reigned for a brief time ; their names were Louis le Hutin, Philip 
the Long, and Charles le Bel, The last of these kings, all of whom 
were uncles of Edward, died on the Ist of February, 1328, leaving no 
sons, but two daughters. Thus was extinguished the direct male line 
of^ the elder branch of tbe Capets ; and from this failure Edward 
claim to thetlirone of France, as the qrandmn of Philip 
the Fair. But the nephew of this sovereign pretended’ a prior right to it, 
m virtue of hrs male descent ; and he appealed to the Saliquo law to 


justify his demand. The 


ridlip dc ValoU w,vs crowned vrith universal assent. 


nation admitted the validity of his plea, and 
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The amhitious and crafty Edward was then in a dilemma ; for if 
he recognised the Saliquc law, Philip must continue to reign ; and, if 
he disputed it, the daughters of his uncles took precedence of him. 
Ilow, as ail togetlier nearly half-a-doicn of them happened to exist, his 
chance of succession hccarao wonderfully' and almost invisibly attenu- 
ated, if he ever allowed any of his fair hut unhappily multitudinous 
cousins to clutch the sceptic. Had only one existed, he might perhaps 
have fancied that he could maintain her celibacy, and himself have 
liied in hope ; hut the direful plurality made hope impossible. 

Nearly ten years elapsed before he could solve this difficulty. At 
length, in the year 1337, his ruminations gave birth to the paradox, 
that though the Sahque law operated to prevent a female from succeed- 
ing to the throne, it did not prevent her from transmitting the suc- 
cession to a male heir ; and therefore, as son and representative of 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, he was now rightful king of 
Franco. Tliis clumsy and audacious invention was the happiest expe- 
dient winch even the ingenious Edward could find to fulfil the double 
purpose of excluding both classes of his competitors, and of substan- 
tiating his own claims to the throne. Nothing can give a more forcible 
idea of the badness of his cause than the version which he employed to 
enforce it. Yet so licentious and insensible was his ambition, that upon 
these preposterous pleas he plunged the two people into those furious 
wars which begot national antipathies, not yet extinct. 

In 1338 Edward crossed over into Flanders with his forces, pre- 
paratory to Ills invasion of France — an invasion which occupied nearly 
all the life of this monarch, and did not cease till 1374. These wars 
added much tO the military fame and domestic exertions of England. 
During them the great victory of Crecy was achieved, and the Black 
Prince won his fame. But the portion w'hich Queen Phihppa had in 
them hes in a small compass, yet is fuller of true glory than all the 
exploits of her husband and son. 

In less than two months after the battle of Crecy — that is, on the 
17th of October — was fought the battle of Neville’s Cross, in England. 
•Fioissart gives Queen Philippa the credit of this great victory over the 
Scots, and it is thus related by a modern historian : — “ It was now 
Philippa’s turn to do battle royal with a king. As a diversion in favour 
of France, Da^*id of Scotland advanced into Enghind a fortnight after 
the battle of Crecy, and burned the suburbs of York." At this juncture, 
Philippa herself hastened to the relief of her northern subjects. 
Froissait has detailed with great spirit the brilliant conduct of the 
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nueen at this crisis : ‘ The Queen of England, u-lio ^s Tory anrious to 
defend her Ungdom, in older to show tliat she was in earnest about it, 
came herself to Kewcastle-upon-Tyne. Slie took up her residence 
there, to wait for her forces. On the tuoirow, the King of Scots, with 
full forty thousand men, advanced •vnthiu three short miles of tho 
town of Newcastle ; he sent to inform the queen, that if her men 
were willing to come forth from tlie town, ho would wait and give 
them battle. Philippa answered, that she accepted his offer, and 
that her bairns would risk tbelr lives for tho realm of their lord 
their Iving.’ 

“The queen’s army drew up in order for battle at ^^ovilles Cross. 
Philippa advanced among them mounted on her white charger, and 
entreating her men to do their duty well in defending tho honour of 
their lord the Ung, and uiged them for the love of God to 6 ght man- 
fully. They promised that they would acquit themselves loyally to the 
utmost of tlioir power, and perhaps better than if tho king had been 
there m peison. The queen then took her leave of them, and recom- 
mended them to tho care of God and St. George. 

« There is no vulgar personal bravado of the fighting woman in tho 
character of Philippa. Her courj^e was wholly moral courage, and 
her fcininuie feelings of mercy and tenderness led her, when she had 
done all that a great queen could do by encoui aging her army, to 
withdraw from the work of carnage, and pray for the invaded kingdom 
while the battle joined. 

“ The English archers gained the battle, which wag fought on tlio 
lands of Lord Kcville. ICing David was taken prisoner on. his home- 
ward retreat, but not without making the most gallait resistance, 
which, Knighton says, was terrific, knowing the miseries which his 
captivity would cause his country. He dashed his gauntlet on his 
adversaria’s mouth when called on to surrender, and knocked out 
sovciid of ks teeth. Copeland, his captor, kept his temper, and suc- 
ceeded in secunng him alone. 

i' In'™ 5 “^ “ f who had tarried in NewcastlAiyhile 

m on clrLrlf tl-at her aiany had iron the yictoCeho 

"dl tot;! Slo 

ttiuiro named John clpoland* who 1 °/' was the prisoner 
whither. Tlic tiuecii 01 dered him f 

ho laid done that which was not a '''! 

prisoner witiiout W Til fcnf n“ I™’ 

00 rest of the day the (jneeii and her 
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a violent gronnd-bwcll, vrliicli, rising at tUo moment slio vras about to 
embark, rent the sliip in pieces, — she arrived in safety. 

At this period Richard was sixteen ; Anno, a j-car younger. Ho 
is described .as “tho loveliest 3 'outli that the eye could behold/’ 
singularl}’ fond of splendour and niagnificenco, generous and miini- 
Geent; ‘‘fair, and of a ruddy complexion, well made, finely shaped, 
s’omowhat taller than tho middle size, and extremely handsome.” He 
had a lisp in his speech which would liavc “ bccomo a lady better, and 
an hastiness of temper, which subjected him to some inconveniences; 
but he had an infinite deal of good-nature, great politeness, and a 
candour that could not bo enough admired.” 

Rut Richard had been brought up by his mother and her sons in 
the most lavish indulgence, and in tho most fatal ideas of his o^vn 
importance. 

As to tho person of tho young queen, it is more difficnlt to form a 
correct notion; sho is repeatedly called “tho beauteous queen; ” but 
tho poitraits that exist of her do not give an idea of great loveliness. 
Her dress seems to have been more icmarkablc for singularity than 
for elegance or taste. Stow tells us that the female fashion of tho day 
(which sho introduced) was a high liead-drcss, two feet high and as 
many wide, built of wire and pasteboard, and %Tith piked horns, and a 
long training gown; it seems, however, that they occasionally wore 
hoods instead of these wide-spreading and monstrous coiffures, wliich 
must have been equally ridiculous and unbecoming. The Church 
denounced them as tho “ moony tire” mentioned by Ezekiel, and iciy 
possibly, as they were brought from tho East by tho Crusaders. Side- 
saddles (more resembling pillions than tho side-saddles of tho present 
day) were also brought into England by her ; and pins, such as are now 
in use, have been said to have been introduced by her, though pins were 
certainly common long before. 

Nothing could exceed tho splendour that attended the royal bride’s 
entrance into London; she was met by tho Goldsmiths’ Company^ 
splendidly attired. At tho Fountain in Chcapsido tho citizens 
presented to her and to the king a gold crown, of great value each ; 
and when thc.procession liad proceeded a little further, a table of gold, 
with a representation of the Trinity richly embossed or chased upon it 
— ^worth about ten thousand pounds of the present money — ^was offered 
to Richard, and to the queen a table of equal value, on which was 
displayed a figure of St. Anne. 

'The marriage of the royal couple took place at the conclusion of tho 
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Chnstmas hobd-vys “ Slice wiis,” says Speed, “ witli P»">r° 

and done at the same time crowned qneene by tbo band of William 
Courtnev (a younger sonne of tlio Earle of Dcvonsluic), Bishop of 
London, lately piomoved from Lon’don to the sec of Canterbury, at 
St Stephen’s Chapel, Westiiimslei ’ 

Great "were the rejoicings and splendid the fcstii itics which follon cd 
these events, and tournaments were held for several successive dajs 
It was at this period that the rojal bride obtained the title of “good 
Queen Anne,’ for hei iiltercesaion with EiJlard that a gcneial paidon 
should he granted to the people, who since the lehellion of IVat Tyler 
had been subjected to continual seventies and executions 

Shortly after the mariiage and coionalion of thcqnccn, parliament, 
“which by this great dadie s arnvall .was intciiupted and prorogued,” 
re assembled, tbe grant of a subsidy to ^efiay the various expenses 
demanded, and “many things conctsrning .the -exccsso of apparell,” &c 
“ were wholesomely enacted,” ’ — with^ what advantage a few cxti icts 
will show Holmshed mentions one coat belonging to tho Ling which 
was so coveiecl with gold and jewbls'as'to cost’tho sum of thirty 
thousand marks, *while Sii John Aiundel was {ijodght even to surpass 
tlio kmg'jn magnificence of*dUirc, haAJiig noJess than fift^ two nch 
suits Of cloth of gqld tiSSuo «Camdcn t$lls u% that the ‘commons “were 
be^ttfed in otceSse'of apparell, in w’lnfo'Jsmcoatcs '‘reaching to their 
domes , ^ome m <a.girmcnt r6aebing-to their hcelcs, “close before, and 
stiowting^out ondheir sides, so that on the back they make men seemo 
women, apd tins they • called, by a i idiculous name, g'bione , tbeir hoods 
fue'littlc,^iecl un'dor the-chih,-an’d -buttoned like the woman’s, but set 
with gold, silver, 'jind preiions ktones ,■* their hriepippds® icach to their 
heoles>all^agged They have another weOde of alke, which they call 
a 'their hose are- of {wo Colours, or pied, with more, which, 

with htclMs (which they call /laZoZs), they tie' to then paltOcU, 
without.any breeches 'Tlleir^girdles are of gold and^ilver, some worth 
tyentymnibs, tbeir sboeS in'd pattens are snouted 5nd piked more 
than a finger long, nrooking nprrards, wbicb tboy call caclotoet, 
.resemblmg tbe deyd’s cKmes, rvbich rrere fastened to tbe knefcs «itb 
ohaines of gold and Silver” 

Thcio IS no doubt but that Anno made nSe of her inSnence ov er tbo 
king to save tho life onVickliffe under the persecutions avith nbicb ho 
was pursued , and that the cause of the reformed religion was favoured 

■Sl»«a. ■T.rp.<.tav„Sdo».„f„„i. -Acloseiwlct. 
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alike by liei and by ber motlier-m law Joanna, Princess of "W ales, whose 
poll er 01 er the yielding though impetuous nature of her son was so 
well employed in 138G, when civil war threatened to embroil the 
country , oinng to a quarrel between the long and his uncle, the liaughty 
and arrogant John of Gaunt, DuLe of Lancaster, who was informed that 
Richard intended to hai e him arrested and tried on some capital points 
before Sir Robeit Trevilian, a man entirely in the monarches interest 
That there was some truth m the report is certain , and that those 
about the Ling were most anxious to promote the arrest is not less 
positive “hTeverthelesse, the hopes of wicked men, delightmg in their 
countne^s miseries and civill combustions, were made voide by the great 
dihgence of the king’s mothei, the Pnneesse Joan, who spared not her 
continuall paines and expenses, m travailing betweene the kmg and the 
duke (albeit she was exceeding tendei of complexion, and scarce able to 
beare her own hodie’s weight through corpulency), till they were fully 
leconciled.” ^ 

The result of her interference was doubly happy, occumng, as it 
did, at a moment when England was threatened witli invasion by 
Charles the Sixth of France, who, as Speed quaintly says, was “ayoiig 
and foolish pimco, who, having in lus treasury, left to him by his 
prudent father, eighteene milhons of crowncs and being, 

moreover, set on fiie with an inconsiderate love of glory, rather than 
upon any sound advice (though some impute the counsell to the said 
admirall, John de Vienne), would needs undertake the conquest of our 
countrey These newes stirred all the limbes and hiimoms thereof, 
though the event (God not favouring the eutci*pnse) was but like that 
of the Diountaine, whicli, after long travaile, brought forth a ridiculous 
mouse Neverthelesse it had beene a most desperate season for a civiU 
warre to have broken forth m England ” 

An event which occurred during Richard s camjiaign m Scotland, 
was destined to end for mer the influence of Joanna Lord Stafford, 
son to the Earl of Stafford, being sent by tbe king wath messages to 
Anne (who had appointed him hei kmght, and shown lum many wcH- 
mented marks of favour), he was met at York by Sir John Holland, 
the king’s half brother, who having long entertained towards him the 
most violent jealousy, partly on account of the adoration shown him by 
the army, and partly from the queen’s regard, sought a quarrel with 
him, the ostensible cause of which was tliat Lord Stafford’s archers had, 
while protectmg a Bohemian knight, an adherent of the queen’s, slain 


* Speed. 
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queen, in the impeachment and oxecation of Sir Simon Burley, for 
whom she had ever entertained a wann and constant friendship. Tiic 
Duke of Gloucester, enraged at the insult offered by the long, queen, 
and Duke of Ireland to his Idnswoman, resolved to be avenged ; and 
after mucli plotting and underhand dealing on both sides, this powerful 
and imscrupulous noble, for whom Richard, king though he was called, 
was no match either in strength of position or authority, accomplished 
the destruction of scveinl of the king’s most attached adherents, who 
were ignominiously executed at Tyburn by having their throats cut ; 
" Sir Simon Burley onely had the worship to have his head stnicken 
off. Loo ! the noble respect which the gentle lords had to justice and 
amendment.” 

It is difficult to conceive a position more painfid and humiliating 
than the one occupied b}' Richard at this period. Not only powerless, 
but possessing not even the shadow of power, he was treated with 
open disrespect by the insolent nobles, who, beaded by Gloucester, had 
entirely usurped the regal authorit}', making him a cipher in his own 
kingdom, and leaving him not so much as the means to keep up the 
semblance of a court or royal household. He and his queen chiefly 
at this period resided at Eltham and Shone, so called by Edward the 
Confessor, from the lonely* landscape around it. But oven here lie 
could not escape from a sense of his thraldom. The queen had also to 
suffer from the persecutions which were carried on against her attend- 
ants, many of whom were saerffieed without justice or mercy j and 
that, probably, less on account of their being foreigners, than on account 
of their Lohardism. Robert do Verc, duke of Ireland, who, judging 
from the steps taken by Anne with regard to his divorce and second 
marriage, seems to have been as great a favoiuito -with Jier as 
with Richard, liad, liko several others, fled to the continent, where 
he died in 1392, at Brabant, having been mortally wounded in a 
boar-bunt. 

Richard had by this time attained his twenty-second year ; and 
weary of tlio ignoble restrainls imposed upon him, he resolved to shake 
off the fetters that weighed upon him, and declare himself ruler of his 
own kingdom. Ho was encouraged in this resolve b 3 ’ the example of 
Cliarlcs the Sixth of France, who, from being kept under the closest 
tutelage hy Ins uncles, hadjbj* a sudden offoit, freed himself from their 
authoritj' and estabhshed liis right to govcin alone. 

Accordingly*, on the 3d Slay, 1389, at an extraordinary council held 
at tho Easter holidays, the Ling, to the great surprise of tlio assembled 
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lords, rose and demanded "Wliit age lie \\as of^” and on receiving 
their replj, he proceeded to declare that ho was certaihly of age to 
govern his own house, family, and kingdom, smee every man in tlie 
nation was admitted eailier to the management of liis estate and affairs , 
and ho saw no leason why his condition should be woise than theirs, 
and why he should bo denied a right which the law gave to the 
meanest of his subjects ” 

The lords, in considerable confusion, replying that he surely had 
a right to take the command of the kingdom, he continued, “ that he 
had long enough been under the management of tutors, and not 
suffered to do the least thing without them , but he would now 
lemoae them from his counsel and manage his own affaiis” He then 
proceeded to displace the Archbishop of York, Duke of Gloucester, 
Earl of Warwick, Bishop of Hereford, and Earl of Arundel, with all 
the other officers of state appointed by Gloucester, and to bestow their 
appointments on persons selected by himself He issued proclamations 
calculated to conciliate and reassuie the people, and such WLie the 
good effects of these wise measures that in spite of all Gloucester’s 
endeavours to excite a spirit of lebelhon and opposition, he could not 
^ccecd m disposing the nation against their youthful monarch The 
Duke of Lancaster rctuining from las Spanish expecbtion at this 
period, he proceeded to Reading where the king then was, » as well to 
present his dutie to his soveraigne, as to be an author of love and 
peace hetweene the king and lords ^hicli he graciously 

cilected, as seeming to addict his mind to offices of pietie and puhlique 
beneht Gloucester was included m tlus peacemahng busmess, but 

may guess low much of cordiahty subsisted between uncle and 
nephew 

no «'<= mediation of Lmcastei, wna Iiy 

the duclnes ^ *®‘'"mng Inm ji England, liestowod upon him - 

ment ttrnll^" r” ^ grand festival and tournv 

Bolingbrokc! dop-irted fo 

much more de^ini i ^ Prussia, where his presence was 

KicInXe “n “Totur ^ 18,2, .hen 

tl.o, had not oul^rotat ^ T 

hmtallv ill used a Loml i themselies, but had beaten and 

tl.oso and othet dettMh™ , 

Jisiohcd, and the mayor and Eome If ““Srstracy 

e of the principal officers imprisoned 
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These active measures brought the Londoners to their senses ; they 
humbi} entreated for forgiveness, and bj the earnest intercession of 
the queen, Kichard, after much persuasion, consented to pardon them 
Upon this occasion they prepared a magnificent entertainment tc 
conciliate the offended monarch A bod^ of citizens, to the number 
of about four hundred, all dressed m splendid bverj and ivell mounted, 
met the long and queen at BlacIJieatli, -wJicre the} were on then rva} 
to "Westminster, and besought them to pass through London , to rvhich 
the kmg finally agreed They then escorted the iO}ai couple to 
London bridge, avhere (says rahian) Richard “vras presented mtli 
two fa}Te stedes, trapped m lyche clothe of golde, partyd of redde and 
whjte,” (one was for tho queen ,) “then rjdyng on til ho came to 
Standarde in Chepe, the c}iezyus of the cyto standyng upon either 
sjde of tho stretes in theyr lyvcrcys, and erjeng K^aig Richarde, 
Kyng Richarde, and at theyr backes the wyndowjs and uall}s hanged 
Hath al r}che tapettes and clothes arasse m moste goodlye and 
sliewyng wjse And at the sayd standarde in Chepe, was ordeyned a 
sumptuouse stage, in the wliych were settc divers personages in rycho 
apparel, amonge the whycho an anngell nas ordeyned, whiche sette n 
ryche crowne of golde gamyshed wytU stone and pcrle uppon the 
tynge’s hede, and another on the queen's as they passed bj ” 

This was but a small portion of the pageant prepared for this great 
occasion , there were mysteries and mummmgs, music and merriment , 
gifts and ofienngs were piesentcd to their majesties to a ■\a6t amount, 
so that after not, bloodshed, imprisonment, and disgrace, the Londoners 
were glad to spend ten thousand pounds to purchase the king's for- 
giveness, when, by the wiUing loan of one, they would have been saved 
from all the evils they suffered, 

At the entrance of the city, and at Temple Bar, on quitting it, tho 
Lord Mayor earnestly implored the queen to intercede foi the citizens, 
which she graciously promLsed, by simply saying, “Leave all to me " 
On amnng at Westminster Hall, she fell with aU her ladies on hei 
knees before the kmg, and sued for pardon of tho city , which was, for 
her sake, immediately granted- 

The following year (1394) Richard resolved to cross o^er, to quell 
m person tho rebellion that had arisen m Ireland, hut was prevented by 
an event whicli threw all Lngland into mourning This was no other 
than the death of the queen Speed, after alluding to the demises of 
tbo Ducbc'^s of Aqwitame, tbe Conntess of Derby, ber daughter m law, 
and the Duchess of York, which all occurred the same y ear, with much 
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pathos says, “ But all the griefe for their deaths did in no sort equall 
that of the Ling’s for the losse of his owne Queene Anne, which about 
the same time hapned at Sheene in Surrey, whom he loved even to a 
kinde of madnesse.” 

The blow was the more severe, as her illness being of but a few 
hours’ duration, Richard was totally unprepared for it : he gave way to 
the most vehement expressions of sorrow, and in the first moments of 
his grief is said to have ordeied that the palace of Shene, which had 
been the favourite retreat of himself and of his lost Anne, should be 
levelled to the ground. Certain it is that he never approached it 
afterwards.* 

The funeral obsequies were performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, and the king “ caused so many torches and tapers to be lighted 
up, that the Idee was never seen before.” The queen was buried at 
Westminster, as some historians state, on the 26th July, St. Anne’s day, 
while others name the 3i'd of August ; and a splendid monument was 
erected to her memory. 

Richard mourned her loss long and deeply, and the people univer- 
sally deplored their “good Queen Anne,” to whose gentle influenco 
they had many times owed their escape from the evils brought upon 
them by their readiness to listen to the coimsols of those interested in 
ahenatmg them from their sovereign, and by the struggles of the times 
m which she lived Happy would it have been both for the hing and 
country , had “ good Queen Anne ” lived as long as her husband. Her 

gentle influence would probably have restrained Eiohard from the 
tl enmes which precipitated him from the throne, and saved 

the nation fiom many calamities. 

■\\cnj-iiUus,(inddauglitertotliormT>etorn, i Second, sister of the Emperor 

astndo, Ilka as men doo Whoso deatl. sUn ». " before tune, they rodo very unseemely 

nltogeUicr neglected the eaid Louse, and 




ISABELLA OF -VALOIS, 

SECQilD WIPE OP RWnAED THE SECOND 

IsABELLV of YoloiSj second -^ife of Kicbard the Second^ was Boili^at' 
Pans m 1387, and was the eldest daughter of Charles tiie Sii.tU of 
France-, and of leabeau de Bavi^re, a woman as celebrated for her 
Tiqes and extraragances as she was for her extraordinarybeauty ^ 

This match excited tho utmost astonishment in England, and no 
httle -displeasure astonishment, on account of the age of tho bndo^ 
who, as some lustornns state, was, at the time of her betiothal, but 
nine jears old, uhile others declare her to have been only seven, and 
displeasure, on account of the violent animosity tho English had long 
entertamed against the Ficncli, an animosity tho indulgence of -which 
had bi ought nothing hut the most disastious consequences during the 
last fifteen years of Edward the Third's reign, as, well as during the 
earher part of E,\chard!s They desired, also, that as tho ting's first 
wife, Anne of Bohemia, — “good Queen Anne,"-a5 she is emphatically 
called,- — had brought lum no ofiTspnng, ho should marry ca womai^ 
capable of giving an heu to the throne, instead of a child who could 
not bo expected to do so for many years Before determimng on tliLs 
marriage, Hiclnrd had, it appears occupied himself a good deal about 
the selection of a wife “ He would willingly ha\o allied himself tp the 
Buko of Bourgogne, or the Covuit of Haumult, but they had no 
daughters marned or unafEonced Hie Duke of Gloucester hadjjjip of 
a proper age, and would faiu have had his nephew marry her, but 
Biclnrd would not bear of it, pretending she was too near in blood, 
being lus cousin genuau , though perhaps the true i eason was, that tho 
relation of fathei to tho queen being added to that of uncle to the king, 
tho duke s arrogance would ha\ o been swelled to an insupportable 
degree, and lus power raised to an inesistiblc height, which was already 
but too formidable ” 
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PhUippa and EUzabeth, and by her ho had three sons and a daughter. 
As two years did not pass between the death of Lancaster’s first wife, 
Blanche, and his union with Constance of Castile, it is oviden t that some 
of these children were born during the existence of this latter marriage ; 
yet, notwithstanding the clearness of tins fact, the pope, some time 
after his haring espoused Katherine, legitimised them, and tho king 
gave a patent for tho same purpose, qualifying them to hold all 
appointments and honours short of the royal dignity. Alt this gave 
the utmost offence to the ladies .about the court, more cspeci.ally the 
Ducliesses of York .and Gloucester, and the Countesses of Derby and 


Arundel, who were enraged at the idea of seeing a person who, though 
she is said to have been “a wora.an of good sense, and perfectly well- 
bred,” was certainly not entitled either by birth or conduct to occupy ■ 
such a position, placed as second lady in tho Idngdora, and consequently 
above themselves. “ They would not .at first visit her, nor be in her 
company ; but the Duke of York soon camo .about, .and tho Earl of 
Derby was forced by his father’s authority to submit.” Gloucester, 
however, was not to bo mollified, .and be declared that noithor himself 
nor bis wife would ever visit the Duchess of Lancaster, nor call her 
” either lady or sister.” 

It was in the midst of these quarrels and jealousies that the young 
queen arrived in England ; and, as if they were not sufficient, tho visit 
of Waloran, Count do SL Pol, who had married JIaude the Fair, half- 
sister to Eichard, gave Gloucester .another pretext to excite the spirit 
of dissatisfaction and discontent Ho pretended that the count’s 
mission w.a3 to treat for the cession of Calais to France, and so 
impressed the minds of the people with this idea, tlmt tho Londoners 
scut a deputation to Pleshy, where Gloucester resided, to Inave positive 
information of the truth of the report Ho did his utmost to encour.age 
their belief of tlio .rumour, insomuch that the deputation w.aited on 
the fang, whoso assurances, however, of the utter falsity of tho tale, 
satisfied them. , 

_ Eichard now began to see that so long as Gloucester Was free, be 
i!™]f ^ofety. This powerful, insolent, and ambitious m.an 

slnu ‘=‘>“eeal his sohomes ; he bad resolved to 

well 1 ° '“S and queen “in some fortress, where they should be 
well gimrdod, and might e.at and drink in plenty, as lone- as it was 

WsTughto “"S of France might h.ave 

Gloucester was seized and conveyed to Cal.ais, where ho died 
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suddenly. But from this time, Ilichard was constantly embroiled with 
•lus nobles. He executed the Earl of Arundel, and imprisoned the 
Earl of Warwick, but only to find himself distracted by the quarrels of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, and the Duke of Norfolk. Scarcely 
were these settled, when the young Earl of ilarch, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, was lulled by the rebels in Ireland. Kichard set out 
thither to chastise the insurgent Irish, but he was soon recalled by the 
landing of Bolingbroke, who had beeti banished, and now came back 
as Duke of Lancaster, in consequence of the death of his father, and to 
wrest, if possible, the crown from Richard. 

Immediately on this event, the Duke of York, who had been 
appointed regent during tho king*s absence, had the queen conveyed 
to Wallingford Castle, where she remained while her royal husband, to 
whom, child as she was, she was most warmly attached, was deprived 
of his kingdom by Henry Bolingbroke. 

On his return from Ireland, Richard took refuge in different pai’ts 
of Wales, where, though living amidst the greatest privations, he 
remained tolerably safe imtil treacherously betrayed by Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, who, under pretenco of arranging certain 
conditions between Iiim and Lancaster, persuaded him to repair to 
Flint Castle, that he might be nearer tho scene of action ; hero he 
detained him by force until tho arrival of Bolingbroke. When Lancaster 
entered tho court of Flint Castle, where the lung waited to receive liim, 
ho made him a slight bow, saving, “ He was come sooner than perhaps 
Richard wished, to assist him in the government of the realm, ■u'hich he 
had ruled for twenty-two years to its prejudice.”^ An anecdote, related 
by Froissart on tliis occasion, is too interesting to be omitted. 

Tho king possessed a most beautiful greyhound named ^lath, which 
always testified tlio warmest attachment towards him, but would notice 
none else. While Richai’d aud Lancaster were standing together in 
tho court-yard, tho dog, escaping, flew not to the lung, but to Heniy, 
caressing him, and placing his fore-paws on his shoulders, as he had 
been wont to do with his unhappy master. Lancaster, surprised at 
this sudden affection, asked the long tho meaning of it. 

Richard replied, “ * Cousin, it means a great deal for you, and very 
little for me.’ 

“ ‘ How 1 ’ said tho duke ; *pray explain it.’ 

“ ‘ I understand by it,’ said the unfortunate king, * that this, my 
favourite greyhound, ilath, fondles and pays his court to you this day 
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TEE WIPE OP Kim EBNRT TEE FOURTH 

The name and cliaracter of this queen are hut little known to the 
readers of English history, although she took a distinguished part in the 
pohtics of her times As the wife of our 6rst sovereign of the house of 
Lancaster, she becomes an object of interest , while her prudence, 
talents, and virtues recommend her still more to our consideration 

This princess, by both henparents, was descended from the roynl 
family of France 

Her grandmother, Donna Joanni^ ,was the daughter of the French 
king, Lewis ‘Hutln, and upon his death was declared by tlie States to 
bo the rightful ‘heir to tho crown, in opposition to the claims of the 
English monarch, Edward the Third, 'but “might overcame right” in 
this mstahce, ahd Philip’ “do 'Valois”, obtained possession of the throne, 
leaving however 'to tho ’Princess' Joanna the peaceable inheritance of 
the kingdom of Navarre. . \ . 

In thesc’‘domiiiions she ruled, after the death of her„hushand, with 
great dignity and discretion By her consoit, -Philip of Evreux, she bad 
three sons and four daughters . Her eldest son became distinguished 
m history as Charles “IcMauvais,” and was the 'father of Joanna of 

Naiarrc, the, subject of this memoir. ► • ■ , * ' ' 

All tho children of Donna Joanna formed noble alliances, through 
the consummate prudencc-and high reputation of this queen, which 
rendered the house of Navarro infinitely more important than it had 
prouously been, and gave ,t greater influence both in Franco and 
Wr'fi • I '? conducted Donna Blanca, or Blanche, 

r , “"‘O'! ‘0 ddeet son of 

of tlnq n ^ ’*1 "uas SO Struck with the beauty and iherit 

0 *0 aieparity 

the Gth nffi f 1 '"^° after Hicso nuptials, Donna Joanna died, on 

the Cth of Oetoher, 134C, at Conflana, and „a., buried at St. Denia: 
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Her son Charles then became King of Navarre. This prince is 
styled by the Spanish -smtcrs, Don Carlos, “the Wicked,” and by 
others, Charles d’Albret Ho yras eighteen years of age n’hcn ho 
ascended the throne. He had been educated in the French court, and 
■was one of the most accomplished persons of his time. Ho is described 
as courteous, eloquent in the e:rtrcmc, and popuhir without losing his 
dignity ; indeed such were his great qualities that they attracted the 
notice of all Europe, before he became a king, but his subsequent 
shameful abuse of power drew upon liim the detestation of mankind. 

His subjects had been led to anticipate a glorious reign, but they 
found themselves cruell}' disappointed, for his first acts were of such 
severity as to alarm their minds for the future. 

This prince also formed a closo intimacy ^vith Don Pedro, called 
“ the Cruel,” on whom the crown of Castile had just devolved. There 
was little inequality in the ages of these two princes, and their tempers 
assimilated. When they first met at Burgos they weie both young, 
gay, and unstained in character, and having splendid courts, the 
interrie'w which was most magnWeent, gave mutual satisfaction. 

Don Carlos laid claim to the countries of Brie and Champagne, and 
even made pretensions to Burgundy. Jolm, King of France, who had 
succeeded his father Philip on the throne, in order to appease the 
IHng of Navarro bestowed upon him his second daughter, Joanna, 
in marriage, which, although acceptable to the Navarrese monarch, 
did not deter him from setting up new demands so soon as his nuptials 
were celebrated ■with the French princess. 

Of this lady, the mother of Queen Joanna of Navarre, little notice 
occurs in history. Tet her life must have been both eventful and 
unhappy as the consort of such a prince as Charles, who became 
notorious for his crimes and unprincipled conduct, and whose hfe might 
he called a continual agitation to himself and others. 

The eldest son of Joanna was born at Nantes, and left for his 
education ■with Blanche the queen do^wager of France, when his parents 
returned to Spain in 1359. 

In the year 1365, Don Carlos sent his Queen Joanna into 
France to negotiate a peace ■with her brother King Charles the Fifth, 
who there conceded Hontpellier to the King of Navarre. Before her 
return to Spain, Joanna gave birth to her son Don Pedro at Evreux. 
Subsequently we find this princess left as regent in Navarre during 
the absence of her husband, Chnrl^ who was foho'wiiig up his projects 
of getting possession of Brie, Champagae, and Burgundy. While acting 
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as regent, Donna Joanna -was alarmed by an invasion by the King of 
Castile of the Kavarresc dominions, but calling in the aid of the Popo’s 
legate, she caused a treaty of pacification to be entered into. 

Joanna of Navarro, afterwards Queen of England, was born in 
1370 ; she lost her mother when she was only three years of age. 
TVhen she was ten years old, that is, in 1380, a peace was established 
between the two Idngdoms of Castile and Navarre, to confirm which 
•the Infant Don Carlos was contracted to Donna Leonora of Castile, 
who was promised a handsome dower in ready money ; and the 
Princess Joanna was at the same time affianced to John tho heir of 
Castile. 

Upon the death of his father, John of Castile, breaking off his 
engagement rnth Joanna, married a princess of Arragon, which ho is 
said to have dono from reasons of state policy. 

The intrigues of Charles of Navarre to establish himself on the 
disputed throne of lus grandfatlier, engaged him in many contests ; 
and upon one occasion, while at variance with the Pegonts of France, 
his two sons, Charles and Peter, had been sent with their sister 
Joanna for security to the castle of Brcteuil in Normandy, where they 
were all taken captive, and carried to Paris, and were tliero detained as 
hostages for their father’s future good conduct. 

Charles “ lo Jlauvais,” unable to obtain their release, employed 
a person to poison both the regents But his diabolical scheme was 
ffiscovered, and his agent put to death, and though Charles liimsclf 
t lis time escaped the punishment he merited, yet his name soon 
becainc notorious throughout Europe for his crimes, and especially 
for lus skill 111 magic and poisoning, which contemporary writers 
say lio practised privately in his own palace. 

The Regents of Franco, who were tho matenial uncles of Charles’s 
lii*’ them in a captivity, which, thoughitmust 

nml 1 some, was tempered as much as possible by the affection 

7 ZZ Meanwhile, the young wife 

brother tho ° captive princes, unceasingly besought her 
uhich hod!,] interfere, and proouio their release, 

hv the intor p Joanna at last obtained her ficcdom 

occasion of I«como5 dUlinguished in history on tho * 

Srir/h, ’ Duke of Brittany. 

Jolm luad possod l.is youth in 
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England ; and his first consort iras JTaiy Plantagenet^ the daughter ol 
King Edward the Third, with whose family he had been educated. 

Upon the death of this lady, without children, he entered into a 
second union, three years after, with the half-sister of King Kichard 
the Second, the Lady Jane Holland- At the time that Joanna was 
first proposed to him as his third consort, fears were entertained by 
the Regents of France, that the dtike^s partiality to England -would 
induce him to enter into another alliance with this country. To 
counteract the disadvantage of such a match, and to secure Brittany 
as a fief for France, they proposed to John that he should become 
a suitor for the hand of their niece, the Princess Joanna of Navarre, 
•with -whom they offered a very high dower. 

Some years before tins proposition, Joan of Navarre, the aunt of 
Joanna, liad married the Viscount de Rohan, a relative and vassal of 
the Duke of Brittany : this lady -was employed by the regents to bring 
about the marriage of their niece. It was through her exertions, that 
John de Montfort, although declining in years, was induced to unito 
liimself with the Spanish princess, who was then in the bloom of 
youth ; and Pierre de Lcsnerac was dismissed, in June, 1384, to 
solicit for tho duke, the hand of Joanna, and to convey her into 
Brittany. 

Many obstacles occurred in the course of these negotiations, which 
delayed tho marriage, but there -was no in^fference on the part of the 
duke, who, having no childien, was anxious to have an heir to his 
dukedom ; and therefore earnestly desired his union with tliis princess. 
A second time he dismissed his envoy, on 13th Juno, 1386, with every 
requisite provision for the use of his bride and her attendants, to escort 
her to his dominions. 

The marriage contract was signed at Pampeluna on the 25th of 
August, 1386. Charles, King of Navarre, engaged to bestow upon his 
daughter Joanna 120,000 livres of gold, of the coins of the kings of 
France, and 6,000 livres duo to him 'on the lands of tho Viscount 
d’Avrandics. Joanna had also assigned to her the cities of Nantes 
and Guerrandc, the barony of Rais, of Chatellenic de Touffon, and 
that of Guorchc. 

The nuptial ceremony was performed at Saill^, near Guerrandc. 
in Navarro, on the 11th of September, 1386, and many knights, 
hoblcs, and squires from Brittany were present. This joyous occasion 
was succeeded hy numerous splen^d feasts and pageants given by 
tho duke, at -Nantes, in honour of his youthful biide. 
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In Febrnary of 138?, an exchange of gifts tool pHco botiveen the 
dule and duchess, as a testimony of their mutual affection, consisting 
of gold, sapphires, pearls, and other costly gems, -with horses, falcons, 
and Tanous sorts of ■wines 

John “ the Valiant. ' Duhe of Bnttany. although one of the most 
warhke princes of hig age, was also one of the most quarrelsome , it is 
therefore still more creditable on his part, that, although the King 
ITavarre never entirely fulfilled his promises respecting the dower Im 
had settled upon his daughter, the bridegroom did not lesent lus 
conduct, and that no estrangement between him and his j oung "Wife 
was produced by it He regarded her with the utmost fondness, 
and m spite of the disappomtment of his hopes of an heir to the 
dukedom, by the birth of two daughters m succession, John ‘'le 
Valiant ” never forgot the respect and affection due to his duchess, 
and fl; may be said, that, as tender an attachment succeeded their 
union, as could exist, under the dispanty of their years 

Charles * le llauvais, * ever occupied in mischief, had infused into 
the mind of lus son in law suspicions against his mortal enemy, 
Oliver de Chsson Constable of B ranee, and such a thu:st foi yen 
geance was awakened m his breast that it had neaily imolved him 
in ruin But the flame of jealousy thus lighted up against De 
Clisson, and which led to the most e'vtraoidmary and imjustifiable 
conduct on the part of John “ le Valiant,” did not cause Joanna to suffei 
m the least , an undoubted proof of her prudent and disci oct conduct 

To the day of his death her irritable husband continued to regard 
tlie young and lovely duchess "with the most unalterable confidence 
and regard 

In the course of her husband’s rule, this prmccss had on many 
occasions to exercise her beneficial influence, which was great, and 
Joanna never failed to exert herself m the cause of justice and 
humanity, _^and more than once she hi^ the satisfaction of rescuing her 
wilful husband from areumstances of extreme peril into which his 
own rashness had led him 

The Duchess of Bnttany, notwithstanding the splendour of her 
lugh station, enjoyed but little real happiness In the year 1387, 
1 10 first jear of her married life, she had to mourn the tragical end 
of her father, Charles of Navarre, who, hated and unpitied by tho 
wor d, was still beloved by lus affectionate daughter, though she was 
una 0 to respect and honour him This prince expired under 
peculiarly horrible circumstances 
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In tiie hope of restoring the nse of Ins Umhs -which wove partalysed 
by disease, ho caused his body to be encased in bandages previously 
dipped in spii'its of "wine and sulphur. The careless attendants one 
night desiring to sever the thread -with -which these bandages had been 
sewn, applied a candle, which, igniting the spirits' of 'iriue, burnt the 
king so firightfuUy, that ho died a few days afterwards. 

> lluch afflicted as she was at this melancholy catastrophe the 
Duchess Joanna bad yet other griefs. In the following yeare she was 
deprived of two children, who died -within a short time of each 
other, and severely did she lament their loss. She was at this time 
living in solitary life in the castle of Krmine, wliile her husband was at 
Paris pleading his cause against the constable, Oliver do Clisson. 
But Joanna was soon after cheered by the news of the duke's recon- 
ciliation with the King of France, and she was also consoled for her 
losses by the satisfaction of giving birth to a son and heir to the 
house of Jlontfort j and subsequently she became the mother of a 
numerous family. 

From the period of tho With of her eldest son, Joanna began 
to exercise her influence in public affairs, and she gradually became 
experienced in the government of the duchy. "War again broke out 
between her husband and Do Clisson, and again they were cited 
to appear before the King of France, but John “lo Valiant’* refused 
to obey the summons. Tlie Duke do Bern was dismissed to Nantes, 
to osscwvblo tho ob\of of tbo -noVAoo of Brittowy •, wh\\o ovnbossodota 
ncro sent to the duke, who, iu great anger, commanded their arrest. , 

Joanna, instantly perceiving the gi'eat danger to which this base 
step would expose tho duchy, immediately hurried with her little son 
and her second child, but an infant, into the presence of the duko, 
whom she besought with tears and earnest entreaties, not to permit his 
unconscious children to suffer the inevittible peril consequent on such 
rashness. She pleaded successfully, and the duko ordered that the 
ambassadors should be treated -with the usual respect. But he -was 
soon again involved in trouble by harbouring the traitor Pierre de 
Craon, who had attempted to assassinate the Constable of France in 
the Place de St. Katherine. The Constable escaped the hand of Craon, 
and the assassin fled into the territories of tho duke, who, refusing to 
surrender him, a largo army, headed by the king himself, entered 
the duchy. Tho duke’s ruin seemed inevitable, but the suddeu illness 
of diaries the Sixth put an end to the enterprise, and Jolm “ le 
Valiant” was rescued from his peril. 
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In 1393, tho Duke of Brittany besieged De Clisson in the castle of 
Josselin, and the Viscount Eohan -was deputed to plead -with the duchess 
to persuade her husband to raise the siege. Joanna readily undertook 
to do so, for she "was always more favourable towards De Clisson than 
the duke, who, upon-tliis occasion, also acceded to his "wife’s request. 
De Clisson returned to his allegiance, and paid the duke tho sum of 
100,000 golden francs. His confederates also obtained the duke’s 
favour through the same intercession; and in the treaty which they 
entered into, in 1393, Joanna, as though an independent sovereign, 
agreed to “ promise, grant, and swear that she would aid and defend 
the aforesaid.” 

The Duke of Brittany aspired to the highest alliances for his children. 
He projected the marriage of his eldest son, when hut eight years old, 
to tho second daughter of the King of France, and his eldest daughter, 
although but seven, to Henry, the son of the Earl of Derby, and after- 
wards Henry the Fifth of England. 

The first of these alliances only took place ; and the daughter, 
whoso namo was Mary, was subsequently contracted to the Earl of 
Alen^on. 

During the frequent absences of the duke from his duchy, J oanna 
was entrusted i\ith tho administration ; so that she gradually became 
evcicisod.in those duties, which it was afterwards necessary for her 
to fulfil. 

V^heii Heniy' of Lancaster, afterwards Henry the Fourth of England, 
returned to this country after the death of John of Gaunt, with tho 
intention of claiming his inliei itance, and in the remote expectation of tho 
regal crown, he passed through Brittany, accompanied by tho exiled 
Archbishop Arundel. He received the most cordial welcome fiom John 
lo aliant, who made liberal promises to him of assistance, and, after 
casting him for several days, at his departure sent with him thico 
\ esse a o Brittany, full of men-at-arms and others, to escort him to 
i^TBOuth. Before the close of tho same year, tho Duke of Brittany 
no more , lenry had usurped his cousin’s throne ; and, not long 
after Joanna of Naiarre became liis queen. 

Valiant” died on the 10th of November, 1399, and 
hastened by poison, 

the daiiMitnV •'‘gcncy of Hargarct, Countess of Penthievres, 

ntUn^d b ^i f-thful consort 

his eyes in pcac'T”'^ ^ Mness, and had the satisfaction of closing 
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A few clays previous to Lis decease, the duke added a codicil tc 
his will by which he confirmed to Joanna lier dower, and all his gifts 
to her, his beloved wife ; and appointed her, vAth. her eldest son and 
two other persons, his executors. He also leil Joanna sole guardian 
of his children, seven in number. The diikc was interred with due 
solemnity, and Joanna having been appointed regent during the 
minority of the young duke her son, she immediately commenced the 
charge of her public duties by a formal reconciliation with Oliver do 
Clisson and the other confederate lords. This was an act of great 
policy, to say the least of it; but it is probable, that Joanna knew the 
real character of Do Clisson, and justly thought it wise, at any cost, to 
secure tho friendship of such a man. 

There is an anecdote related of the constable which redounds so 
much to his honour that it may not be amiss to introduce it here. 

Tho daughter of De Clisson was the wife of the rival claimant of 
the Duchy of Drittany, and it is said, that when Duke John died, 
leaving an infant family, she rushed to the chamber of her father, and 
requested him to kill the noble minors, to make way for her own 
children. 

This base appeal so roused the ire of the virtuous constable, that, 
forgetting at once his just resentment against Duke John, he di*ew his 
sword, exclaiming “that if. she lived longer, she '^vould initiate her 
children in infamy and crime ; ” and he would have killed her upon the 
spot, had she not made a retreat, so hasty that, in quitting the presence 
of her incensed parent, she fell and broke the bone of her thigh, which 
cansed her to be lame throughout the remainder of her life. 

The Duchess of Brittany exercised the high duties of regent with 
singular prudence, talents, and discretion. Eighteen months after 
her husband’s death, she put the young duke into possession of the 
duchy. He took the customaiy oaths on the 22nd of May, 1401, in 
the cathedral* of Kennes, and was knighted by De Clisson on the 
following day. 

Previous to these events, the Duchess of Brittany having received 
overtures of marriage from King Heniy the Fourth, had taken the 
necessaij steps to obtain a dispensation, uHch was at last granted. 
At tins time there was a schism in tho Church ; yet, although Joanna 
acknowledged one pope, and King Henry another, matters were, after 
some delay, finally accommodated, and she was united to the King 
of England, by proxy, on the 3rd of April, 1402, at the palace of 
Bltham. It is remarkable, that upon this occasion, a male repre- 
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Peace vras nerer long maintained between France and England. 
Tlio disposition for war was a continual annoyance to the new queen, 
who was thus often compelled to behold her nearest relatires engaged 
in mortal combat against each otlier. The sou of Joanna was also so 
much imder the control of the court of France, that ho had often to 
’appear in arms against England, or to remain entirely neutral. 

Joanna was the first widow who had worn the matrimonial crown 
since the Conquest. She was about three-and-thirtj years of age, and 
had a large family. Still her influence over the mind of Henry was 
great, and his love for her continued unaltered. By her friendly 
interference much evil was prevented, and at length a truce was 
concluded with the Duhe of Brittany, which promised to be of tbo 
most essential benefit to both countries. 

King Henry bestowed upon liis beloved wife many rich and valuable 
possessions, and appointed her the new Tower, adjoining 'Westminster 
Hall, in which to hold her public courts, and perform such other acts 
as devolved upon her as queen consort. He also granted her some lead- 
mines in England ; and at her request bestowed upon her son Arthur 
the earldom of Kichmond, for which ho rendered his homage to the 
king. 

Queon Joanna caused a splendid alabaster tomb to be prepared by 
English artists to the memory of her first husband, and conveyed to 
Franco and placed in the church of Nantes. 

Although BO amiable and beloved, Joanna’s life was far from being 
either peaceful or happy. She was not popular with the English, 
simply on account of the trains of foreigners which she had about 
her, always an offensive sight to the English. Two or three attacks 
upon lier foreign domestics were made by parliament, and especially 
by tbo commons, who had now assumed a position of considerable 
influence in the state. Besides these sources of annoyance, by which 
sho was denied the regulation even of her own household, she saw 
some of her admirers become objects of jealousy to her royal lord. 
The storm of his fury fell with its utmost violence upon an old and 
faithful adherent of King Henry, the Duke of York, who was consigned 
to a prison upon somo petty pretence, and kept in confinement for a 
considerable time. The king, however, was soon convinced of tho 
groundlessness of his suspicion, and ** made amondes ” by releasing him 
from his captivity, and restoring him to his foimer employments. 
Somo amatory lines aro still preserved fiom the pen of the Duke of 
York which were addiessod to Queen Joanna, uho. althougli no longer 
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Prjnco Arthur, who, os Earl of Richmond, had riolated his oath of 
allegianco and greatly e^aspeiated the monarch, who, tlierefore, was 
deaf to the intercessions of Joanna m Ins behalf, and kept him in 
close confinement for many years 

In 1417, King Heniy the Fifth concluded a treaty with the Duke 
of Brittany , he himself specifying that he does this “ at the pra;y er of 
Joanna, tint excellent and most dear lady, the queen our mother ’ 

Two yeais latei, we find Joanna Tias arrested at her palace of 
Havenng Bower, by older of the Duke of Bedford, then legent, on the 
extraordinary charge of haring practised agamst the king’s hfe, wlnlo 
in Nomandy, by means of witchcraft Her chief accuser was her 
confessor, Jolin Raudolf, a Slmonto friar, through whoso statements 
King Henij resolved to proceed with tho utmost severity against his 
stepmothci, who, with all such of her household as were suspected, 
weio committed to prison The queen was first confined in the castle 
of Leeds, and afterwards at Pevensey She was deprived of all liei nch 
possessions m lands, money, fuiniture, and oven of her wearing 
apparel j and her servants were dismissed by her gaoler, Sir John 
Pelham, and strangers placed about her person One writer has 
ventured to assert that Joanna was convicted on this charge, hut it is 
certain sho never was permitted the opportunity of refutmg these dark 
allegations Without any regard to justice sho was condemned 
unheard, and committed to solitary confinement The violent death of 
tho priest Randolf foi ciei silenced his evidence , and as he was tho 
only witness against uei, this affair has continued a mystery. It has, 
however, been supposed that King Henry the Fifth wished to borrow 
large sums from tho ample dower of his stepmother, and meetmg with 
some resistance on her pait, caused her ariest on this frivolous charge, 
wluch afforded him a pretence to replenish his coffers 

Tho return of Kmg Henry the Fifth with his hndo, the beautiful 
Katheime of Valois, biought no alienation to tho suffermgs of Queen 
Joanna; for, although her near relatuc, that princess evinced no 
sjTnpathy fpr her , and even part of the royal dower of the prisoner 
was assigned over to maintain the state of tho new queen. 

At longtli the mighty conqueror of Prance, finding his end 
approaching, was seized with remorse for the injuries ho had inflicted 
on his father’s widow , and addressed tho lords and bishops of liis 
council, on tho 13th of July, 1422, commanding tho restitution of 
Queeu Joannas lauds This letter freed the queen, if not in words, at 
least in effect, from the sonous charge under which sho had been 
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suffering. Previously to this, however, she had been removed to Leeds 
Castle, and her captivity somewhat ameliorated. King Henry died on 
the 31st of August, 1422 ; and m the- reign of his successor, Henry the 
Sixth, a petition was presented by Joanna for the complete restitution 
of her dower, commanded by liis father, whoso grants to other 
individuals had raised some difiBculties in this matter. 

Queen Joanna lived many years after her restoration to liberty and 
her royal station. She sometimes resided at Langley, but her favourite 
retreat was Havering Bower, at wliich place she died on the 9th of July, 
1437, being sixty-seven years of age. 

Joanna of Navarre had nine children by her first husband. Of 
these, two died in infancy. The eldest was Buko of Brittany ; the 
second, the valiant Arthur, Earl of Richmond, distinguished himself in 
France ; and her two daughters who came with the queen to England 
died soon after they were married, as was supposed by poison. Joanna’s 
third son, named Jules, died in England in 1412, and Richard, Count 
d’Estampes, survived his mother only ono year. 

Queen Joanna had no children by her second marriage. Sbo was 
interred in Canterbury Cathedral, near the king, whom she survived 
twenty-five years. A superb altar tomb bad been raised over the 
remains of her husband by Joanna, and upon tins, side by side, tho 
effigies of Henry the Fourth and his queen repose. 

Tho portrait of this queen gives us the idea of a very beautiful 
woman. She is represented as majestic and graceful, and Iier atti- 
tude that of easy digmty. Her head was very high and broad 
upwards ; her throat long and delicate, and her arms slender and 
rounded. Her features have been described as small, yet regular, with 
very long eyes and eyebrows ; a pecuhar expression of acuteness, or 
intelligence, pervades the whole countenance, and it is impossible to 
discover m those sweet traits anything which could authorise the 
c arges o .vitc craft against her. Her enemies might he supposed 
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and tlie latter at the 'H&tel de St. Pol. But their state was very 
different ; for that of the French monarch was poor and mean, and ho 
was attended only hy persons of low degree and some old servants ; 
while of his victorious antagonist and Katherine, the magnificence wasr'- 
imbounded. The highest nobility came from all parts to do them 
honour ; and from that day Henry took on himself the whole govern- 
ment of the hingtloni, appointing officers at his pleasure, and dismissing 
those to "whom their monarch and the lato Diiko of Burgundy had 
given appointments. 

"When the festivities were concluded, the English prince and his 
fair consort, nith a gorgeous retinue, pioceeded to Rouen, accompanied 
by the Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and the Red Duke of Bavaria, 
who had married Henrya sister, and had come to support him with 
five hundred men-at-arms. When the public affairs had been arranged 
in that town, the sovereigns departed thence, and repaired to Amiens, 
where they were received enthusiastically and magnificently ; and very 
costly presents were made by the municipality to the consort of their 
king elect. Thence they continued their journey to Calais, where they 
stayed a few days, and then crossed the Channel to England, his 
subjects cheering their victorious prince, as if, says Honstielot, “he 
had been an angel. Ho lost no time after his arrival, in Iiaving 
Katherine crowned queen of England in the city of London, the metro- 
polis of that kingdom. The coronation .was performed with such 
splendid magnificence that the like had never been seen at any 
coronation since flio time of that noble knight, Arthur, king of -tho 
English and Bretons” It is recorded that the only evidence of a spirit 
of kindness existing in Queen Katherine was exhibited by her at 
this coronation feast, where she interceded with Henry for the 
liberation of the captive youthful monarch of Scotland, James the 
First, tho author of the quaint ancient poem called “ The Quair.” The 
queen not only succeeded in her request, on condition that James 
should assist Henry in piosecuting the conquest of Fiunce, but 
obtained his betrothal to the lady to whom he was passionately 
attached — -Joanna Beaufort. After this ceremony, King Henry 
made a progress to the principal towns of his realm, and explained to 
them \Yith much eloquence, what giand deeds ho had performed 
through his prowess In Franco, and wliat yet remained to be done for 
tho complete conquest of that kingdom, namely, tho subjugation of his 
ad\'ersary the Daupliiu of Kiennei only son to King Charles,* and 
brother to Katherine, who styled himself heir to the crown, and rcf’-eut 
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Uugs solemnly cclGlitated the feast of Pentecost, -which fell on the day 
after their arrival. 

“ On this day the King and Queen of England -were seated at table, 
gorgeously apparelled, having crowns on their heads. The English 
princes, dukes, knights, and prelates were partakers of the feast, each 
seated according to his rank, and the tables wore covered with the 
rarest liands and choicest wines. The king and queen this day held a 
grand court, which was attended by all the English in Paris ; and the 
Parisians went to the castle of the Louvre to see the king and queen 
at table, crowned uith their most precious diamonds ; but as no meat 
or drink was offered to the populace, they went away much discon- 
tented ; for in former times, when tho kings of France kept open court, 
meat and drink were distnbuted plentifully to all comers by tho king’ s 
servants. 

“ King Charles had indeed been as liberal and courteous as his pre- 
decessors, but ho was now seated in his Hotel of St. Pol at table with 
his queen, deserted by the grandees and others of his subjects. The . 
government and poucr of his kingdom were now transferred into tho 
hands of his son-in-law, Iving Henry ; and ho had so little share, that 
ho uas managed as the King of England pleased, and no attention 
was paid him, •v\liicU created much sorrow in the hearts of all loyal 
Frenchmen, and not without cause.*** 

Poor lung Cliarlcs 1 IIo was one of those unfortunate personages 
who seem bom expressly to make manifest how much of ingratitude, 
solfisliiicss, and meanness exist in tho majority of mankind. 

The royal families then departed from Paris, and went to Scniis, 
where they made some stay. Thenco Henry repaired to Compibgne, 
where, learning tliat a plot had been formed to betray tho city of 
Paris to the adherents of the dauphin, ho hastened to that city 
and detected and punished the conspirators. IIo tlien retunicd to 
Scniis, where tho malady that occasioned his death manifested itself 
most painfully. Kci cnlHc's, ho took leave of tho King and Queen of 
i ranee, and of his own consort, and proceeded to JIcluii in a litter, 
in order that ho might join Ids army on tho day appointed for a battlo 
between the dnuphin and the Puke of Burgundy. But lie daily grew 
so much weaker, that he was forced to return to tho castle of Vincennes, 
where Kfitherinc was. and where ho tenninated his martial and 
adi cnlurous life. Prciious to his dissolution he gave some excellent 
IMiliticnl advice, which was not adopted. 
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Katherine, who was yet only iu her twenty-first year, indulged in 
\iolent grief for the loss of her lord, and followed, iu gicat state, the 
funeral procession from Paris to London. Tho body of the king was 
laid in a chariot drawn by four great horses. Tlicro was also a figure 
dressed icsembhng him, in royal state, in pvnplc an<l eminc, crowned, 
and bearing tho sceptre and globe in its hand. This representation of 
the great warrior kiiig was placed orcr tho corpse, in a splendid hod in 
the chariot, and a magnificent canopy was held over it by men of note, 
and in this sta*to the funeral passed through tho various towns till it 
reached Calais — '010 King of Scots attending as chief mourner, besides 
a vast number of nobles and captains of renowm, hearing Jiatchmcnts, 
and others hearing banncis. Around the bier were four hundred 
men-at-arms in block armour and with reversed lances. At a mile’s 
distance followed the queen, wtli a vast retinue, keeping always 
within view of tho light of the groat wax-torches which encompassed 
tho procession. At Dover sho was met by fifteen bishops in their 
pontifical habits, and by a great concourse of mitred abbots and 
priests, with a vast concourse of people. All tho way from Blackhoath, 
and through London, tho priests chanted ; and the people at their 
doois, each holding a torch, fonned a-uniquo illumination. Such was 
the solemn magnificence of tho obsequies with which Kathcrino 
lamented licr lord. She i-aiscd also to l)is memoiy a tomb of sur- 
passing grandeur. At his interment, “and in regard to evorytliing 
concerning it,” says Monstrclct, “ greater pomp and expense was made 
than had been done for two hundred years at the bimal of any king 
of England ; and even now as much honour and reverence are daily 
paid to his tomb, as if it w’cro certain ho was a saint in paradise. 
Thus ended tho life of King Henry in the flower of his age, for when 
he died ho was hut forty ycais old. lie was very wise and able in 
every business ho undertook, and of a determined character. During 
tho seven or eight years he ruled in France he made greater conquests 
than any of his predecessors had ever done. It is true ho was so feared 
by his princes and captains tliat none dared to disobey his orders, 
however nearly related to him, more especially his English subjects. 
In this state of obedience were his subjects of Franco and of England ; 
and the principal cause was, that if any person transgi’essed his 
ordinances, ho had been instantly punished without favour or mercy.” 

The unfortunate Charles terminated his career within less than 
two months after the decease of his son-in-law. This event occasioned 
the Parisians to send an emhas^ to the infant Henry and to Katherine. 
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to intreat that they would order tliat a sufficient force should proceed 
to France to oppose the daily advances of the new king, late dauphin 
of Vienne. Though the person to be thwarted was her brother, the 
proposition was joyfully received by Katherine, and the envoys were 
faitlifully promised speedy and effectual succour. 

For about three years Katherine appeared in public, on the opening 
of parliament, and such occa*iion3, with the infant king in her carriage, 
or seated in her lap, in great state, and much to the delight of the 
people. 

The Earl of TFarwick was appointed guardian of the infant king ; 
and, soon after, Katherine disappeared from public life, and that so 
completely, that for thirteen years there are no state documents 
winch record her actions. The fact was, that she had married Owen 
Tudor, a Welshman, who, though claiming a princely origin, had been 
occupying no higher station than a common soldier in the Welsh 
hand which fought under Henry, her late husband, in France. Tra- 
dition ascribed his advancement to the degree of Esquire, to his 
bravery at Agincourt, where Henry the Fifth appointed him, for his 
merit, one of the squires of his body. He was still in this stution, 
keeping guard over the queen and her infant son at Windsor, wlien, 
by his handsome person, he attracted the attention of Katherine. 
Being called upon to dance before the court on some festive occasion, 
0^^en inado a stumble and fell into the queen’s lap, as she sate in a 
low scat amongst her ladies ; and the good-humoured manner in 
which sho excused this awkwardness, first raised a suspicion amongst 
the court ladies of her liking for him. The marriage gave the greatest 
offence to tho late Icing’s courtiers, and especially to the Duke of 
Gloucester, who had been appointed protector. It was kept as pro- 
foundly secret as possible by Katherine ; and on the first suspicion, 
not of tho actual fact, but of the danger of it, a severe statute was 
enacted in tho sixth year of licr son’s reign, forbidding, under heavy 
penalties, any one to marry a queen-dowager, or any lady holding 
lands of the crown, without the consent of the king and his council. 
There can be little doubt hut that tho marriago had taken place some 
time before, and this law would only tend to tho more strictly main- 
taining secrecy as to their connexion. It was never lecogniscd by tho 
government ; Katherine always styled herself tho widow of Henry the 
I’iftli ; and her son, Henry (ho Sixth, never acknowledged Owen Tudor 
ii'i Iu3 fathcr-ia-law, though he received him alter ho attained his 
majority, into considerable favour, and raised two out of the tbreo sons 
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of Tudor and Katherine to rank and fortune. The Dulce of Gloucester, 
the brother of Henry the Fifth, and uncle of Henry the Sixth, appears 
to hare been most especially incensed at the queen-do^rager’s marriage 
with Owen Tudor. It was in vain that Tudor boasted of descent from 
Cadwallader kings, and asserted that he was of the line of the old 
prince Theodore, which the Saxon pronunciation had corrupted to 
Tudor, and even vulgarised to Tidder : he was regarded of mean 
station, Rapin declares that his father was a brewer, of Beaumaris ; and 
Pennant will not alloTv him to have been more than scutifer, or shield- 
bearer to the Bishop of Bangor. After Katherine had had four chil- 
dren by hiraj three sons and one daughter, in the year 1436, four- 
teen years after her royal husband’s death, the Duke of Gloucester 
succeeded in separating Katherine and Owen Tudor. Katherine was 
compelled to retire to the Abbey of Bermondsey ; her three sons were 
torn from her, and conveyed to the keeping of a sister of the Earl of 
Suffolk j her daughter had lived only a few days ; and Owen Tudor, 
her husband, was thrown into Newgate. 

This cruel persecution appears to have broken Katherine^s heart : 
she became very ill, and in her weakness and dejection grievously laid 
to heart her perverseness in having disobeyed the injunction of her 
royal husband Henry the Fifth, and given birth to Henry the Sixth at 
Windsor. Those misfortunes, which Henry had prophesied, were 
rapidly fulfilling. The English had evacuated Paris, and were fast 
losing town after town in France. Katherine’s mother, Queen Isabeau, 
had recently died neglected and despised, scarcely any one being found 
to bury her. From that which had thus come to pass, Katherine, 
in her feebleness and sorrow, might naturally look forward to calamity 
falling on her son, as the necessary sequence of belief in the truth 
of the prognostication. But a few days before her death she dictated 
a will, addressed to the king her son, fiill of melancholy, hut not even 
then mentioning Owen Tudor as her wedded husband. She died 
February, 1437, hut a few months after her entrance to the Abbey of 
Bermondsey ; and was buried in Our Lady’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, in a stately tomb, bearing a Latin epitaph, which, as it repre- 
sented her as widow of Henry the Fifth, is supposed to have been 
purposely destroyed by Henry the Seventh, as directly denying the 
legitimacy of his father. The late of Katherine after death was 
strange in the extreme. Her remains were exliumed when Henry the 
Seventh was interred, and continued unhuried till the commencement 
of tlM) present century. In three hundi'ed years her body was shown 
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as a curiosity to any persons visiting 'V^estminster Abbey. It remained 
in a -n-onderful state of pieservation. Pepys boasts of having kissed 
it ; and it ■was not till late in the reign of George the Third that it 
was consigned to one of the vaults 

After Katherine’s death, her husband was vigorously persecuted. 
He escaped from Nengate, and retiicd into "Wales ; but his indefati- 
gable enemy, Gloucester, again secured him hy treachery, and, in spite 
of a safe conduct, tlirew him into a dungeon of Wallingford Castle, 
and then brought him back to Newgate. Once more Tudor broke 
loose from Newgate, and, reaching his native mountains, was not 
retaken. On Henry the Sixth arriving at power, though he never 
acknowledged Owen Tudor as his step-father, ho appointed him keeper 
of the royal parks in Wales ; and when Henry’s own troubles with the 
house of York aiiivcd, Owen stoutly did battle for him, and being 
taken prisoner, was beheaded in Hereford market-place. 

The third son of Kathenne by Owen Tudor became a monk of 
Westminster, wheie he hved and ied in the habit. The eldest son, 
Edward, was made Duke of Richmond, with precedence over all other 
English peers He died in his twentieth year, but left an infant son, who 
became Henry the Seventh. The next son of Katherine, Jasper Tudor, 
was created Earl of Pembroke. Had Katherme lived till this period, 
it is evident that Henry would have treated her with the affection of 
a son. As it was, he behaved hke a most noble brother to the sons 
of her second marriage, and never forgave Gloucester for his b'li'&h 
treatment of heiself. 
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qVEEIT OP HENRY THE SIXTH. 

JIaeoabet, daughter of Rene of Anjou, subsequently King of Sicily, 
and Isabella of Lorraine, was the youngest of her parents’ five children, 
and, according to history, the most favoured by nature of them all 
Her grandmother was Yoland, or Violante, of Arragon (at this time a 
constant visitant at the French court), and the Spanish blood thus 
intermingled did not slumber in this one, at least, of her descendants, 
Margaret’s own mother, a scion of the line of Charlemagne, was also as 
spirite'd as sho was beautiful ; but Ben^ himself, so unfortunate in his 
career, appears to have naturally approximated more closely to the 
future consort of his daughter, being devoted to the refinements of art, 
and attached to the peaceful enjoyments of domestic life. Tho 
members of this family were united to each other by bonds of the 
strongest affection ; and Margaret, we are told, was alike tho favourite 
and admiration of France and themselves. Possessed of “ a masculine, 
courageous spirit, of an enterprising temper, endowed with solidity as 
well as vivacity of understanding, she had not been able to conceal 
those great talents even in the privacy ” of her father’s narrowed 
court, “ and it was reasonable to expect that when she should mount 
the throne they would break out with still supeiior lustre." She was, 
says Hume, “the most accomplished woman of her age, both in' body 
and mind, and seemed to possess those qualities which would equally 
qualify her to acquire the ascendant over Henry and to supply all his 
defects and weaknesses.” "With tliese attractions it is not extraordi- 
nary that other proposals, anterior to those of tho King of England, 
had been made for the band of the Infanta (ns she was called among 
the Pioven9als) ; and, indeed, the gallant Count dc St. Pol, and the 
Duke of Burgundy’s handsome nephew, Count do Kc^ers, are both 
mentioned as favoured lovers of Margaiet ; in fact, to the first she is 
reported to have been engaged; but both these alhances weie aban- 
doned finally for the more splendid prospects opened by Suffolk’s 
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embassy, nor do we find anj record of reluctance upon her part to 
acquiesce in her father’s acceptance. Margaret, wlio was born March 
23, 1429, was about fifteen when this contract took place. 

The treaty had been signed at Tours, the present residence of the 
court, where Rapin, quoting Hall, Biondi, and others, states tlio mar- 
riage to have been celebrated, although the father and mother of 
Margaret having been united at Nanci, it is on this, as well as upon 
other accounts, most probable that those authorities which fix the last- 
mentioned city as the scene of the nuptials are correct. A notice of 
the event, comprised in a dozen lines of Monstrclet’s clironicle, states 
that here “ with the lung were Rene, king of Sicily, and numbers of 
great lords and knights, the queens of France and Sicily, the 
dauphiness, and the daughter of Ren4 whom the Earl of Suffolk had 
come with a splendid embassy to demand in marriage for the King of 
England. After a few discussions every thing was agreed on ; hut 
before their departure with the new queen, a magnificent tournament 
was held, in which the Kings of France and Sicily, the Lord Charles 
d’Anjou, the Counts de Foix and de St. Pol, the Lord Ferry do 
Lorraine, and several other lords, tilted ; these feasts lasted eight days, 
and the ladies were most splendidly dressed.” The Lord Ferry of 
Lorraine, as he is hero called, had recently married JIargaret’s only 
sister, having eloped with her upon the occasion of this very tourna- 
ment, since a steady disinclination was manifested by the family to his 
long-projected suit ; and the rebellious though forgiven pair accom- 
panied the Queen of England as far as Bar le Due, where, we are told, 
“Rcn6 and her mother took leave of her with floods of tears, and 
prayers for her welfare.” Two leagues from Nanci the King and Queen 
of France had previously parted with their niece, “ with many tears, 
and recommended her to the protection of God ; their grief was so 
great that they could not speak.” * 

Although the marriage had taken place in the month of November 
delays upon her transit from Nanci rendered it the end of Jlarch or 
the beginning pf the following April before Margaret landed at Por- 
chester, nliencc, proceeding to Southampton, she was seized with a 
sudden and serious indisposition, which again protracted her meeting 
with her royal consort. According to Stow and others, Henry had 
been awaiting her at Southwick, where, on the 22nd of April, 1445, the 
inamago was personally solemnised ; tho ring used on this occasion 
being made from one “ of gold, gamyslied with a fayr rubio, sometime 
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yeven \mto \is l>y our bol oudo tlio Cardinal of Englande, u'itU tho 
u’liich rro ■were sacred on the day of our coronation at Parys, delivered 
unto ifatliew Pliclip to broke, and thereof to make an other ryng for 
the quenc’s wedding-ring ” ' It was here on the very spot of her 
marriage, that the youthful queen came first into contact 'uitli those 
troubled elements which were to render her life one long source of 
tempests and calamities. The court at this time was rent by the con- 
tending factions of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the Icing’s uncle, and 
the protector of the realm, and Cardinal Beaufort, the king’s great 
uncle. Each of these noblemen were anxious to ally tho king so as to 
strengthen their own party. Gloucester had been in treaty with the 
Count of Armagno for his daughter, and, it is said, had gone so far as 
a betrothal ; hut Cardinal Beaufort defeated his rival’s object by 
bringing to the young king’s knowledge, the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Margaret of Anjou, nicce of Louis XL, king of France. So 
much was Henry enamoured of the picture and the descriptions which 
he received of Margaret, that ho hurried on the negociation -with 
youthful precipitance, and even sacrificed for the accomplishment, tho 
province of Maine, the key of Normandy, for which his father had 
shed so much blood. The Duke of Gloucester was, of course, highly 
incensed at the triumph of the measures of the Beaufort faction over 
his own, and in which Margaret was so innocently involved. Yet 
Gloucester, whoso near relationship inferred a due amount of courtesy, 
seeming to have forgotten his disinclination to the match in his desire 
to show every mark of honour to his new sovereign, met her at 
Blackhcath, and on tho following Friday, May 28, conducted her in 
triumph to London, “ attended (Stow says) by the mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs of the city, and the crafts of the same on horseback.” 
Another touniament completed the celebration of the event, which was 
distinguished by a costly magnificence and display hardly justified by 
the empty state of the exchequer on both sides, and somewhat in 
contrast with the scantiness of the young queen’s personal wardrobe. 

“The natures of the late married couple were, if not opposite, 
sufficiently differing : tho husband was of a womanish inclination, the 
wife of a manlike spirit ; the king was humble, devout, spiritually- 
given, caring only for liis soul’s health ; the queen was proud, ambitious, 
worldly-given, and not to he quieted, till, having brought the kingdom 
to bo governed as she pleased, she might see herself free from rivals 
in the government. The Duke of Gloucester was no ways pleasing to 
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To increase also the national discontent, Edmund, Duke of Somerset, 
who had been some time since appointed governor of Normandy, was 
obliged to dismiss the greater portion of his troops from want of 
pecuniary supplies; and Charles of Prance, by a diligent employment 
of the period of the truce, having collected and disciplined fresh forces, 
renewed the war with England, with the success which might have 
been anticipated. This and a complication of other circumstances 
conspired to render the childless queen of England apparently devoted 
to tlie interests of her own relatives in France, and at tho same time 
careless of those at home; and the unfavourable impression, studiously 
fomented hy the duhe’s party, drew upon Margaret daily increasing 
odium and mistrust. Suffolk, advanced by the queen to the rank of 
duke, Wcas branded with the appellation of “ tho favourite ; ” and it was 
complained that the council had been filled, at his suggestion, by her 
partisans, under the king's authority, without the smallest consideiation 
of their fitness for the posts to which they were promoted, until the 
general tumult reached its acmb upon tho expulsion of the English 
from France, and the entire loss of possessions, some of which had been 
united to the crown of England for a period of three centuries. 

The Duke of York had meanwhile been removed from the more 
public arena, and sent to quell a rebellion in Ireland; and here not 
only did he distinguish himself by tho skill and credit of his adminis- 
tration, hut “so assuaged the fury of the wild and savage people, that 
he won such favour among them as could never be separated from him 
and his lineage.” Richard, a prince of valour and abilities, “of a 
prudent conduct and mild dispositions” added to the dangerous 
popularity such qualities inspired, was likely from his wealth and 
conne:dons to prove a most formidable opponent. The former resulted 
from the union of many successions, “ those of Cambridge and York on 
tho one hand, with those of Mortimer on the other, which last inheritance 
had been before augmented by an union of the estates of Clarence and 
Ulster with the patrimonial possessions of the family of March.” His 
duchess was a Neville, daughter of Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, a 
house whose influeuco was houi ly increasing ; and the Earl of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Cobham, with many others, were already 
prepared to unite with its nobles in espousing tho Yorkist cause. 

Tho commoncement of tho year 1460 saw the popular commotion 
reach its height, and Suffolk, who could evpoot but little sympathy 
from the anstocracy, ill brooking, in their sensitiveness of hereditary 

piidc, tho ex.'iltation of a merchant’s grandson to the highest honours 
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in tUo realm, seemed blindly resolved to brave the universal 
hostility so speedily to issue in its falL This once determined upon, as 
common in such cases, no pause "was allowed for reflection upon the 
honour or humanity of the means. Nevertheless, the queen’s power, 
so decisively used in liis behalf rendered the accomplisliment of Suffolk’s 
ruin no easy task ; for Margaret spared not endeavours to secure his 
safety, but herself suggested his temporary banishment, and furthered 
his escape to France. IIow terribly her efforts were frustrated appears in 
the end of the unfortunate duke. At the moment when he imagined 
liimself safe, perhaps from superstitious reliance upon the verity of a 
prediction which had declared that ho should die in the Tower, he was 
intercepted near Dover, by emissaries sent to destroy him, in a vessel 
called “St. Nicholas of tho Tower,” his head was struck off and his 
body thrown into the sea; neither do wo find that “ any inquiry was 
made after the accomplices in this atrocious deed,” though we may 
well conceive that JIargarot deeply deplored the loss of this her first 
English friend, devoted to her, as was also his duchess, and that she 
was unrelaxingly, though sUently, 'meditating schemes of vengeance 
towards the perpetrators, well known, though at present beyond her 
reach. 

Sho was, nevertheless, also meditating schemes of advantage to 
the nation. She commenced the foundation of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, which was dedicated by the royal foundress to her patroness, 
St. Margaret, and St. Bernard. She also endeavoured to introduce 
manufacturers of woollen and silk goods, and had peace been her lot, 
there is little doubt that she would have proved one of the most able 
public-spirited queens which England has ever possessed. 

Hitherto the popular tumults incident upon the previous events 
had been suppressed with comparative ease, hut the insurrection of Cade, 
formidable from the secret connivance of the Duke of York, added to a 
pestilence which broke out about this time, “ swallowed up all concern 
for France, in the commotion which afflicted England, and shook the 
throne of Henry.” The king, accompanied by his consort, had gone out 
to meet the insurgents, but, dreading carnage, was only too glad to 
avail himself of the news of their retreat to relinquish the command 
and retrace his steps to London, This conduct inspired the rebels with 
fresh courage, and the result was a success over the royal troops, which 
induced tho council to urge the precipitate Sight of their majesties to 
Kenilworth; nor was peace restored, until, by the intervention of 
Kempe, Archbishop of York, and chancellor, certain conditions had 
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Icen allowed to the rebels, prior to their hjmg down their aims and 
the death of Cade, who was suliseqnently hilled, which conditions 
Jfargaret, with ill advised laiatj of honour, afterwards attempted to 
infringe 

The Duke of Somerset succeeded the unfoitnnate Suffolk m powci 
TMth the council and credit with the queen, who, lately thro^\n upon 
her own guidance and responsibility, could scarcely have made a more 
unfortimatc selection of her future adviser His losses lu France, 
added to his quarrel with theEail of Warwick, lendered hei favour, 
^Yhlch sho avowed so recklessly as to incur much bitter comment and 
censure, a suie means of attracting powerful opposition to their united 
plans , 111 fact, the position of affairs at this juncture was so critical as 
to induce an open and speedy rupture, when, upon York’s return fiom 
Ireland, the king, by advice of his wife, opposed Ins landing, and 
absolutely compelled him to effect his purpose at another port, whence, 
hastening to London, ho shortly afterwards appeared in arms at the 
head of 10,000 men The impending storm was aveitcd by Henry's 
concession to York’s principal lequisition, namely, the committal of 
Somerset to the Tower, who, instead of being at once airested, was, by 
the queen’s contrivance, secreted behind the arras m the king’s pavilion, 
dunng the lattei’s interview with his rebellious subject, whence, unable 
to bear tamely the contumehous terms m which his rival upbraided 
liim to the sovereign, he rushed forth and confronted his accuser, to 
the latter’s great amazement, and the sad discicdit both of llargarot 
and the king T2ie scene fcrminatcd m the Duke of York’s aricstj 
but Ilcurj, feeling himself still sufliciently powerful 11 ) the realm to 
pi cut further mischief, permitted him to retiio to liis castle of 

igmorc, on the holders of Wales, leaving Somcisct to enjoy unopposed 
tho queen’s blind partiality 

At this time avas it, when threatened by all the sad disasters of 
civil war, and smaiting under the loss of Gmennc, and its attendant 
blooiL-hed in France, tint Margaret became a mother , hut tho bn th 
of this first, and, as it pioved, only child, was regarded with no pleasuic 
bj the nation, and seemed fated to be tho augury of ficsli misfoi tunes 
to its jiarcnts , occurring simultancouslj with tho illness of the king, 
vho fell "iick at Chrciulon, lu kViltshiro, and shortlj after confiimed 
the fears of his fticnds bj CMiicmg decided mental abcn.ation These 
circumstances prob ibl^ induced the Duke ofYoik to ichnquish at once 
all disguise, and to assume a more deterramed position ho is said to 
Imc cast doubts upon the legitimacy of tho infant pnnee, winch 
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proljablj he himself in sincerity did not entertain. At all orents, the 
appearance of young Edward removed the last scruple in asserting his 
claim to a crown, which he might patiently have awaited until the 
death of the sickly monarch, but would not calmly surrender to the 
present unexpected succession. Queen Hlargaret was not yet twent^"- 
four years of age when this her only child was born. The hapless 
prince was horn on the 13th of October, 1453, at Westminster, to 
which palace his royal sire had been removed, and was lying utterly 
incapable of recognising the intelligence of an event, which he otherwise 
might have looked upon as 

tbe ratal>ow of bis futura yeira," 

in the midst of darkness and sorrow. 

But the lung’s malady was productive of serious political embar- 
rassment to the queen and her partisans, besides the infliction of 
domestic distress ; for, unsupported by the shadow of Henry’s authority, 
which lutlicrto had sanctioned all her measures, Jlargaret was com- 
pelled to yield a tacit consent to those laid down for her, in the impri- 
sonment of tho Duko of Somerset and the appointment of York as 
protector. In fact, the former was “arrested in the queen’s greats 
chamber,” and sent to the Tower, where, as Stow quaintly observes, 
“ho kept his Christmas without great solemnity.” York, meanwhile, 
" bearing all the n:le, governed as regent but when all for a period 
appeared lost, the king unexpectedly “recovered, caused the Duke of 
Somerset to be set at Iibertyo, and preferred him to he captain of 
Calais, wherewith not ouly the Commons, but many of the nobility, 
favourers of Ricliard, duke of Yorkc, were greatly grieved and offended, 
saying that he had lost Normandy, and would lose also Calais.” ^ 

York, from the contrariety of occurrences to his wishes, and foiled 
in his last expedient for presen'iug peace, hurried by his party into 
measures which his own moderation reprehended, after an unsuccessful 
attempt at the arbitration of his quarrel with Somerset, retired into 
Wales, and employed himself in raising an army, soon to strike tlie 
fimt blow in tho memorable contest between the rival Red and White 
Roses, which plucked from the bosom of the isle “ the pale and maiden 
blossom” — peace, and “ incamadined” the green fields of England with 
the blood of her noblest childien. 

After tho battle of St. Alban’s, which was fought on the 23rd of 
Hay, 1455, and lasted but an hour, the king was taken prisoner by the 
Duke of York, and, having sustained a slight wound, was conducted 
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with much care to london, while the death of SomerEet, who, with 
Lords, Chfford Strafford, and Hoithuroberland, fell in this action 
wbuld bare apparently dissipated the expectation of a successful 
endeaTour to regain poiver, to one less energetic than tbe queen The 
engagement itself Tvas indeed a signal warnmg of tbe disasters of 
future conflicts It "wts tbe first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, 
wbicb "was not finished in less than a couree of thirty jears, which was 
signalised by twelve pitched battles, which opened a scene of estrior- 
dinarj fierceness and cruelty, is computed to bav e cost the lives of 
eighty princes of the blood and almost entirely annihilated the ancient 
nobility of England 

Thwarted however, in her mihtary manceuvres, and for a time 
subjected again to the restnction of the Duke of Yoiks authonty, who 
resumed the protectorship on the kings relapse, Jlargiret, to all 
appearance absorbed in her devotion to her husband and son at 
Grecninch, employ ed her energies secretly , and, as it appears, with 
success m promoting division in the council, and neutralising by every 
obstacle m her power the efficiency and fulfilment of her opponents' 
plans 'With Henry, son of the late Duke of Somerset, as her newly 
established counsellor, whose ardent desire to revenge his fathers 
death rendered him a ready coadjutor in her resolute pohey , it is not 
astoundmg that in tbe beginning of the year 1456 we find York again 
removed from office, and the queen availing herself of Henry's partial 
rccoveiy to address letters “under the privy seal,' to York, Salisbury, 
and Warwick, requesting their immediate presence as if on affairs of 
state, hut in reality to get them into her power The court was at 
this time m Coventry, whither Margaret had removed with the king 
not thinking the latter safe m the capital , hut by good fortune the 
three peers who had already so far obeyed the writ of summons as to 
liave commenced their journey, were warned by pnvate emissaries of 
their danger, and withdrew with tho greatest despatch, each to bis 
safest place of retreat “The queen was extremely vexed at this 
disappointment, but her comfort was that she had separated tbe three 
lords, and so rendered them less formidable to her ’ Jleanwlule the 
Erench and Scots taking advantage of the quarrel to invade tbe 
kingdom, she, m alarm was this time smeere m her desire for domestic 
amity, to secure the king’s and her own safety, and to piesent 
unanimity of counsel in resistance to the common foe 

For tins purpose, and by means of occlcsiostical influence, a public 
reconciliation took place, the speciousness of which was betrayed by 
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the pomp employed in its demonstration. There is something almost 
farcical in the parade trith nhich the belligerents made their triumphal 
entry Into London ; the queen for once bo far ,forced to “ digest the 
venom of her spleen” as to uralk hand in hand 'with the Duke of Y ork, 
though the amount of real cordiality between them ■was speedily 
evinced by a trivial quarrel amongst the subordinates, sufficing to 
induce a renewal of hostilities, and to urge the procuring by Margaret 
of an order to arrest lYarwicb, the special object of her unconquerable 
hate. Of this, however, the earl again received timely warning, and 
escaped to his government of Calais, which, " as it gave him. the com- 
mand of the only regular military force maintained by England, was 
of the utmost importance in the present juncture ^ but the queen 
did not relax her ‘efforts in raising troops ; on the contrary, at the 
battle of Blorebcath, in the summer of 1459, Henry being too ill to 
assume the command, she, if not actually on the field, was sufficiently 
near to act as the presiding spirit of the fray. In fact, disaster seemed 
only to elicit fresh resources of energy and resolution ; and upon the 
flight of the royalists we find her, after her return to Coventry, rallying 
her adherents ndth such success as to be able, in seven months, again 
to take the field against the rebels, to whom she offered terms. 
Portune here appears to have favoured the queen’s assumption of the 
entire management of the war; and with the troops she had by her 
own perseverance collected, she pressed the insurgents so rigorously as 
to force the Duke of York, with bis second son, Edmund, eari of Jut- 
land, to fly to Ireland, whilst the eldest, the Earl of March, followed 
Warwick to^Calais, there to remain until the ensuing year, when they 
both returned to London, re-animated by some recent naval successes, 
and found themselves possessed of sufficient strength to hazard tho 
battle of Northampton. Neither was Margaret less desirous for tho 
engagement, which occurred July 10th, 1460 ; though, not’withsland- 
ing her personal presence and direction, treachery assisted the banner 
of the White Rose, several of her most gallant adherents were slain, 
and her royal husband a second time taken prisoner, having remained 
wth characteristic placidity’- in his tent. 

Immediately upon his return to London, the Luke of York, employ- 
ing the king’s name, convened a parliament, at tho opening of "uhich 
he “ sato himself down in the king’s chair, under the cloth of states 
where, after liaving sate auhile, he told them a long rabble of reasons 
why ho had sate down in that place, that by the law it was duo unto 
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him ; and being desired to go visit the king, ho said, God excepted he 
knew no superior.” This account seems to imply that the dukes 
deference to his sovereign, hitherto so uniformly demonstrated, was, 
somewhat lessened by exasperation ; but at all events, Margaret, aware 
that she could expect but Iittlo forbearance, rather than confide in the 
magnanimity of her enemy, fied to Durham, whence, with only eight 
persons, she passed into IValea, and subsequently into Scotland. Here, 
tidings shortly after reached her, that Henry had formally conceded 
his own son’s right to the succession of the throne in favour of the Duke 
of York and his descendants; yet even this, the bitterest intelligence to 

" A princess, whose declining head, 

Like to a drooping hi; after stormy 

Had bowed to her foes’ feet, end played the slave . 

To keep her husband’e greatness tmahated,”— 

tidings full of anguish, sent by him who might at least have learned 
from her heroism to defend the claim of the hapless scion of royalty, 
now an exiled wanderer from his sire and heritage, in the helplessness 
of childhood, — failed to quench the fire of Margaret’s indomitable 
spirit ; and supplying, by the zeal of a mother’s fondness, her husband’s 
infirmity of purpose, she set about the levy of now subsidies in Scot- 
land, whore she experienced less difficulty than might have been anti- 
cipated. An obstacle was attempted to her designs in the shape of an 
order from the king to join him without delay, but recognising York 
as the onginator of this manoeuvre, she obeyed the mandate by march- 
ing into England at the Lead of between eighteen and twenty thousand 
men. 

A surprisal so sudden took the duko utterly at n disadvantage ; 
yet. under the impulse of an obvious necessity, ho hastened to check 
her warlike majesty’s advance, with about five thousand men, the only 
force availahlo at this critical cmcrgoncy. Hpon tho discovery of his 
inability to cope with his threatening foe, he retired to Sandal Castle, a 
fortress strong enough to defy siege, wherein ho determined to await 
fresh succours ; hut, alas I lie was doomed to experience tlio truth that 
tho tonpio is somotimes a sharper weapon than tho sword, and that a 
woman’s taunts picrco tliroiigh armour which might defy the thrusts of 
tho steel. Secure in her superior numbers, Margaret resolved to forco 
her adversary from his entrenchments, and, marching her troops under 
the castle walls, assailed the duko in terras of such bitter contumely, 
and with such sarcastic reflection upon his cowardice in fearing to face 
a woman, that, exasperated beyond all prudence, ho sallied from the 
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gates and soon found hinaself overwhelmed by the vast disproportion 
of an enemy, whose advantage was augmented by an ambush pre- 
viously prepared by the queen. The struggle was neither dubious nor 
protracted ; in less than half an hour two thousand Yorkists, with 
their leader, lay dead on Wakefield Green ; and so fiercely were the 
passions of the combatants inflamed, that even after the engagement, 
when Aspill, the late duke’s chaplain, endeavoured to save the life of 
the young Earl of Rutland, his pupil, by declaring Ins parentage to 
Lord Clifford, the latter “ struck his dagger into the boy’s heart, and 
went on his way rejoicing at the most barbarous and inhuman revenge 
that ever cruel man took.” It was this relentless soldier, whose strong 
political partisanship was aggravated by the recollection of his father’s 
death at St. Alban’s, who brought the head of York to the queen 
placed on the point of a spear and crowned with a paper diadem, say- 
ing, "jUadame, your woo is done; here is your king’s ransom.” 
3Iai^aret is said to have been at first shocked at the bloody sight. 
She averted from it her eyes, pale and trembling : but, anon, at the 
memory of the insults and wrongs which he had heaped upon her and 
hers, how he had sought to dishonour her Lame, and to annihilate 
her race, — she laughed loud and hysterically, and commanded the 
head to be placed over the gates of York. Salisbury was executed by 
the queen’s command on tho following day, and bis head placed beside 
that of the Duke of York, which was still surmounted by its paper 
crown, “ in derision of his pretended title.” This further cruelty was 
equally needless as excessive, since the unhappy earl, already lan- 
guishing from the effects of a wound, would scarcely have surrived to 
endure the threatened horrors of captivity, but with blind fury Mar- 
garet “ disgraced her triumph, and that of the house of Lancaster/’ 
by such acts as these ; and “spent her time in the execution of her 
prisoners, instead of improring the victory by rapid advances towards 
the capital.” Rut the season of retaliation was not long procrastinated, 
for upon her army’s march from the north, the queen herself com- 
manding one division, and the Earl of Pembroke, the king’s half- 
brother, the other, the latter was met at Mortimer’s Cross by the Earl 
of Slarch, now become Duke of York, and the defeat of the royalists 
presented an opportimity too readily embraced for the exercise of 
sanguinary reprisals. Margaret appears to have been more successful, 
and St. Alban’s was a second time tho scene of a fierce engagement, 
which terminated in her favour, notwithstanding that Warwick, the 
leader of the rebels, had been reinforced by his friends the Londoners. 
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It raiy bo supposed ti»c separation of the royal pair since 
the king’s capture at Northampton rendered tin's victory doubly 
ncccptahie— its result iras their rcuaioa. Warwick bad bi ought the 
king along nitli him in his escape ; but of this the queen was not 
aware till his fiithful attendant ran to Lord Clifford’s quarters to 
announce the fact They met m (he tent of Clifford, with the most 
lively demonstrations of affectionate joj, and the king, at his consort’s 
dcurc, conferred the dignity of knighthood upon “ their sonne, Pimce 
Edward, and tlnrty moro of tlicm who had valiantly behaved them- 
ficlrcs m (he hattell jet could neither the dictates of her gentler 
nalm-c nor the promises of tier lord avail to induce her to relinquish 
her mfemnino rcsoh cs, and on Ash-TTcdnesfiay, in dcfinnco of Henry’s 
jicrsonil protection, tlio cvecutioii of Lord Bouvillo and Sir Thomas 
Kjncl took place, <as no read, even before her ejes, and in presence 
of llic joiuiiful pnnee I 
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Nature licrsclf seemed to conspire to complete the ruin of tbc unhappy 
Henry, hy annilnlating the last hope of Ins energetic consort. A 
storm of sleet driving full in the faces of the Lancastrians, decided the 
contest of To^vton, In Tain were their arrows spent upon the ground 
lately occupied by their opponents, who, under cover of the snow, had 
retreated from beyond their range. Incapable of further attack, by the 
exhaustion of their weapons, these last were returned upon them, and 
tlioj' were literally cut to pieces, “ many being slain with their own 
shafts, piched from the field.” Upon rcceiring the account of this 
signal defeat, Henry and Hargarct, possessed now of no refuge in the 
country, of which they were become but nominally the sovereigns, 
hurried with the Duke of Exeter to Scotland, where they were 
permitted for a short time to repose, tho English reigning monarch 
contenting liimself with passing a bill of attamder upon each several 
member of the exiled royal family. This was also extended to many 
of tho noblest of their adherents, and tho dethroned princes had soon 
to oxi^end hitter and unavailing regrets upon the fato of tliose tried 
friends in their adversity, whoso devotion to tho interests of their 
fallen house was terribly to bo expiated-on the scafibld. 

If forbearance towards her captive adversaries be a quality of 
heroism which Margaret needed, her pre-eminent magnanimity in 
misfortune justly entitles her to the appellation of a great queen ; and 
it is difficult to express adequately our admiration of the fortitude 
and perseverance with which, at this dark period of her history, she 
endeavoured to obtain aid from Scotland, with every counter-influence 
employed against her. Not only had she to buy the assistance she 
required by the cession, of the town of Berwick, a measure which added 
immensely to her unpopularity in England, and tho betrothal of her 
son to the sister of James, but to proceed alone to France, there to 
solicit ffirther supplies of men and money from her first cousin Louis, 
who had succeeded his father, Charles the Seventh. It was no new 
trial to tho forlorn queen to venture upon this difficult mission, 
imsupported but by its great purport, the restoration of her husband’s 
rights. She had ever been the one to decide, and to a mind now 
cognisant of its own intrinsic power, action, ever preferable to apathy 
assumed its fullest scope when unfettered by the opinions of others. 
But for her son she might have resigned the stake for which she sc 
ardently played, and retired with contentment to the privacy more 
congenial to her mild and saintly spouse ; but with the powerful 
incentive not of Henry’s right alone, but that of the anticipated line of 
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rejoicing at his return to loyalty in the remarkable exclamation, 
“I hare Bared the bird in my bosom.” Margaret, after an absence of 
five months had herself only reached England again as by miracle. 
The storm nhich bad cast her fleet on the coast of Bamborough had 
left only herself, her son, and Dc Brezd safe on the shore. They had 
escaped in a fishing-boat The fleet and money which now were lost 
had been procured as with her life-blood. The wily French king 
loth to offend Edward the Fourth, now on the ascendant, and yet 
desirous to take advantage of MaigareFs distresses, would only consent 
to advance these EUipplics on condition tliat Margaret conceded Calais 
to him. This was another of those acts which, in desperate circum- 
stances, the queen was driven to, and which were made by her 
enemies to tell so much against her with the people. 

After her perilous escape, Margaret concealed herself and her son 
in the forest of Hexham, where the scene of her meeting with the 
robber occurred, familiar to our earliest associations; the gallant bandit, 
according to the historical narrative, attending the illustrious fugitives 
“ willingly, and conducting them in safety toward the sea-shore, whence 
they arrived at Sluj's, and afterwards went to Bruges, where they weiw 
received most honourably. At Betbime a body of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s archers mot and escorted them to St. Pol ; and, indeed, 
the treatment Margaret experienced from this prince was so opposed 
to the feelings she entertained for him, that it is said she repented 
much, and thought herself unfortunate that she had not sooner throvm 
herself on his protection, as her aflmrs would probably have prospered 
better.” * may hope that similar examples of honourable commi- 
seration alleviated in some degree the seven long years of subsequent 
separation from her husband, which she passed while devoting herself 
to the education of her son, who now, under the instruction of Sir John 
Fortescue, was becoming an interesting and attractive youth, capable 
of cheering the weary exile, by the promise of a perpetuity of his 
fethor's virtues without the imbecility which obscured them. 

The hopes, however, which still slumbered in her own breast 
Slargaret sedulously strengthened in her son, neither calculating the 
probability of a fatal issue to herself, nor to him, whom they were to 
consign to an early grave, while they accelerated his father’s death. 
The year 1469 saw these too precarious visions assume a tangible form. 
Constantly informed by her emissaries of the state of England, where 
many continued their correspraidence with the banished consort of tho 
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rejoicing at his return to loyalty in the remarhable exclamation, 
“ I have saved the bird in my bosom." Margaret, after an absence of 
five months had herself only reached England again as by miracle. 
The storm nhich had cast her fleet on. the coast of Bamborough had 
left only herself, her son, and Be Brez^ safe on the shore. They had 
escaped in a fishing-hoat. The fleet and money which now were lost 
had been procured as with her life-blood- The wily French kmg 
loth to offend Edward the Fourth, now on the ascendant, and yet 
desirous to take advantage of Maigaret’s distresses, would only consent 
to advance these supplies on condition that Margaret conceded Calais 
to him. This was another of those acts which, in desperate circum- 
stances, the queen was driven to, and which were made by her 
enemies to tell so much against her with the people. 

After her perilous escape, Margaret concealed herself and her son 
in the forest of Hexham, where the scene of her meeting with the 
robber occurred, familiar to our earliest associations ; the gallant bandit, 
according to the historical narrative, tattending the illustrious fugitives 
« willingly, and conducting them in safety toward the sea-shore, whence 
they arrived at Sluys, and afterwards went to Bruges, where they were 
received most honourably. At Belhime a body of tho Duke of 
Burgundy’s archers met and escorted them to St. Pol ; and, indeed, 
the treatment Margaret experienced from this prince was so opposed 
to the feeUngs she entertained for him, that it is said she repented 
much, and thought herself unfortunate that she had not sooner thrown 
herself on his protection, as her affairs would probably have prospered 
better." ' 'W’e may hope that similar examples of honourable commi- 
seration alleviated in some degree the seven long years of subsequent 
separation from her husband, which she passed while devoting herself 
to the education of her son, who now, under the instruction of Sir John 
Fortescue, was becoming an interesting and attractive youth, capable 
of cheering the weary exile, by the promise of a perpetuity of his 
father’s virtues without the imbecility which obscured them. 

The hopes, however, which still slumbered in her own breast 
Margaret sedulously strengthened in her son, neither calculating tho 
probability of a fatal issue to herself, nor to him whom they were to 
consign to an early grave, while they accelerated his father’s death. 
The year 1469 saw these too precarious visions assume a tangible form. 
Constantly informed b}' her emissaries of the state of England, where 
many continued their correspondence with tho banished consort of tho 
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house of Lancaster, despite Krog Edward’s efforts to secure their 
attachment ; it ^as reserved, in the stiange fabric of her fate, for the 
(lueea’s bitteiest enemy now to weave the moat critical tissue of her 
destiny. The Earl of IVarwick, whose quarrel with the house of York 
has been variously accounted for, hut whoso anger might alone be 
justified by the treatment he had received from the king respecting 
Edward’s marriage vrith Bona of Savoy, sister to the French queen, 
quitted the English comt in disgust, aud applying to Louis of France, 
so far gamed his co-operation, that llai^arct was, the following year, 
sent for from Angers, where she had latterly resided, and after some 
difficulty persuaded to give him a meeting. It is fiuitless to investigate 
the motives of either party for the recoucihation itself, or for the 
lestoration of mutual confidence. That Warwick should maivy one 
daughter to the Duke of Clarence, the reigning king’s hrotlier, j’et 
negociate a union for the other with the heir of Lancaster, whose 
interests ho was thus solemnly pledged to promote, appears to the last 
degree inexplicable. Doubtless consistency was not the viitue of the 
ago I Were any letteis'of Margaret extant, a clue might be afforded 
in this labyrinth of history , as it is, we have only to recoi d the bare 
facts of the meeting and the reconciliation, followed by Margaret’s 
consent to Warwick for the alliance between their children. The fail* 
and unfortunate Anne Neville was mamed to the Prince of Wales in 
August, 1470 *, and Warwick, upon the completion of the ceicmony, 
sailed for England, there to enkindle again tho flame of war, which had 
so long devastated her green vales. Tinder tho joyous excitement of 
the earl’s commencing success, and the prestige of its continuance 
afforded by tidings of Henry’s emancipation, the queen, with tho young 
married pair, the bride’s mother, the prior of St. John, and as laige an 
armament as King Louis and her father could affoid, set forUi fiom 
France in the following February. But again was the stoimy passage 
she encountered the sad presage of the fatal welcome awaiting lier 
advent to the land of her adoption and misfortunes ; and hardly had 
she touched the shore when intelligence was brought of the disastrous 
action of Barnet, the deaths of Warwick and Montague, and the recap- 
ture of the wretched Henry. The sudden transition from joy to the 
ah 3 ss of hopelessness was too much even for tho iron spiut which had 
stood unshaken, nor shown a sign of weakness, under trials which 
might have mado the sternest natures quail ; her suffering was so 
intense and appalling, that “she fell down as if pierced with an arrow.” 
Tor a space her energies seemed p.tralysed for ever, her courage 
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vaiii'ilicd — bcr hopes, her fears, at an end I There is a point at -wdiich 
anguish becomes temporarily its own remedy, and insensibility is the 
anodyne of speecldess sorrow. This solace was lieis I 

It had been well for the unhappy queen if she had never awakened 
from her swoon of despair, or rc-opened those eyes, fated so soon to 
rest upon a scene of woe unexampled even in her calamitous career. 
After a short sanctuary at Beaulieu, in Hampshire, upon the receipt of 
the adherence of several lords, she once more set forth with many 
misgivings for the prince her son’s safet}',’’ whom she vainly urged to 
retire to France, tand, arriving at Bath, tliere assembled her friends 
•with the wreck of the army of "Warwick. On- the 27th of April, 
thirteen days after the battle of Barnet, Edward, who had again 
publicly proscribed herself and her partisans, set off in pursuit of the 
queen’s army, with 'uhich ho came up at Tewkesbur}', Gloucester 
having refused to open its gates upon her approach. Occupying a 
position most advantageous to her enemy, inferior in strength, and 
subject to tbo treachery or cowardice of ono of her generals; with an 
army commanded by the prince her son, whoso courage was neutralised . 
by ine.vporicnce, Margaret \vitucssed on this her last battle-field tbo total 
dispersion of her faithful but diminished adherents, and, together with 
her son, was dmggcd to the tent of her ungenerous and c.vaspcratcd foe. 

Shakspeare has vividly portrayed the harrowing circumstances of 
this young prince’s death, killed in cold blood before the eyes of bis 
agonised mother, who sunived to endure tlie miseries of imprisonment, 
after tasting, what to her spirit must have been worso than death, tho 
disgrace of a public entry into London in the train of her conqueror, 
her wretchedness arriving at its climax in the dark and mysterious 
tragedy' of her husband’s murder. This murder was perpetrated tho 
^cry night that Margaret herself "uns consigned to the Toucr. Thcro 
for five years Henry had hccii imprisoned. But it was now necessary 
to tho usurper that the public should bo convinced that the deposed 
monarch no longer e.xistcd. Tliercfoi c, according to Lcland, that night, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, Gloucester, aftcravards llicliard 
tbo Third, and divers of his men, assassinated tho helpless and meek- 
spirited king. TIic next day' his bloody corpse was exposed to public 
view’ in St. Paul’s. It was then convoyed silently up the Thames by 
boat to Glicrtscy Abbey', ■uhcrc it was interred. 

It was scarcely’ to bo Avondcred at, that, though no longer formidable 
to tho reigning family', ilargarct should have been subjected to a 
rigorous confinement ; but by degrees this was considerably relaxed, 
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and at tte conclusion of the year 1475, the first instalment of lior 
ransom being paid, she departed from her prison ia'fl^aHingford Castle, 
irhero she had been under the care of the Duchess of Suffolh, gtand- 
davightcr of Gliaucer the poet, and sailed for France. It is a matter of 
question hou" much ot credit fox her delivery belongs to her father’s 
affection, or to the liberality of her selfish cousin liouis, rrho has been 
generally supposed to have effected it. King Edward was at this time 
negociating a mairiage between Elizabeth of York (formerly offered to 
Prince Edward of Lancaster) and the dauphin, when the ransom of 
Jlargaret was arranged. The King of Si(^y entered into engagements 
with the King of Franco, that the county of Provence after his decease 
should revert to the latter, and be united for ever to the crown, in 
return for which she was released, and joined her father in the cession. 
Du Clos, however, affirms that “on the 7tb of March, 1476, she 
renounced nil her claims to the county in favour of the king ; this was 
two months before the treaty with King Ken^ was concluded/’ and 
between four and five months after she had quitted England. Tho 
first instalment was paid in November, 1475, tho last in March, 1480, 
tho whole sum being 50,000 crowns. 

’'iVithin a mile or two of Angers, in a castle belonging to King Ilcn4 
were spent many of tho closing yeais of one who, in the solitude of her 
undisturbed retreat, could indulge to the full the molanclioly remi- 
niscences of her eventful life, absorbed apparently in tho past, and with 
affections too ckhausted to allow of any interest in tJio future. On tho 
death of her father, Jtargarct surrendered all the claims oii Louvaino, 
Anjou, Pro’i cnco, and other territories, winch the death of her chlcr 
sister and children might give her, to Louis tho Elovcntli, for a pension 
of six thou.saud ILvrcs, which, however, was very badly paid. Slio tlicn 
retired to tho house of a failhrul officer and friend of her father’s, 
Prancis Vignollcs, lord of Moraens In his chMcaw of Damprilrrc, 
near S.nujimr, she brc.atlicd her last two years afterwards. She had 
oulliicd^iuost of the fiiiiiily of her fiithcr and Jus many brothers, as 
well as her own. Her terrible afflictions had so changed her whole 
apj>c.iraucc, that from tho moat beautiful woman of her time, she was 
hcconio awful to look on. Ifcr eyes witli constant weepint' were 
sunlvcn. dim, mid perpetually inflamed Tho deaths of many noble 
persons of bothse.sc3 rendered tho same year (1482) memorable ; yet, 
tljougli foicralamonf^tUwso exceeded the period of her own existence, 
fifty ^c.sr?!, it h ccrinin that no "storied un» or record" of her contcin- 
porancs comprehends an cqu.nl amount of /hmo or vichsitudo as attach 
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to licr, -wlioso rcsting-phcG is distiaguislicd by no monument save tlio 
Tcncrablo pilo of Angers Cathedral, u'liere she was entombed. 

Ilurao says of her that she was “ an admirable princess, but more 
illustrious for her undaunted spirit in adversity than for her model ation 
in prosperity. Slio seems neither to have enjoyed the virtues nor 
boon subject to the weaknesses of her sev, and W5£ as much tainted 
witli the ferocity as endowed with the courage of that barbarous ago 
in which she lived.” Yet, when wo consider the uncertainty, which to 
an extent greater than at any other time envelopes this portion of 
English history, how vague and contradictory, above all, how partial, 
arc tlie records of the Wars of the Hoses I — ^an obscurity more remark- 
ablo in that it “ falls upon us just on the eve of tho restoration of 
letters, and when tho art of printing was already known in Europe,” 
surely wc may allow admiration for some of the events of her life, and 
pity for them all, to preponderate over the censuro uhich her charac- 
teristics would probably seem less to merit, if more accurate sources of 
information as to motives were available. 



ELIZABETH . WOOD VILLE, 

QVL^N OP EDWARD THE POVRTII 

Euzabeth WOODTILLE— whose nse from the poor and destitute mdow 
0 John Grey, son of Lord Ferrera of Groby, to the thione of England, 
^ 'iegreo of astonishment and some displeasuie, not 

i?, quarters-was born 

about the year 1431, at Grafton Castle ! 

ioarL^ h ‘’'^’^ating Elizabeth as many 

h 1 d c n'^'l, seemed to hare assigned her, as 

tn emtarnlf tt l“,T*° ^ of ‘■'o house of 

some W aft r I J T°'" 

''Voodnllo a «n f ri^* ’’ I’j •^ha attractions of Uichard 

man m EnAanrshe m “"“dered the 'handsomest 

bis wife before i'^ars 

and her mdiffelont Notwithstanding this mCsaUtmm, 

but mamtam rcert n “"’'I 

■i'aaths of tL of-bich, on the 

Foiled, tho firs? hdr ° ^’'^aamo, for some 

Cardial Bcaiifort,^^- ™™"Eb ‘bis inflnenco, and tho assistance of 
aftc-wards Eirt-^''' ‘orriblo^aa jr,aised to the rank of haion and 
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foUo'w^er in such high esteem that he particularly recommended him, 
by letter, to the fair Elizabeth, as did the Earl of Wartvick ; but 
whether it was the purse or the person of the suitor that did not meet 
her approbation (and the after-career of the lady leads us to suspect 
that the state of the former was hkely to have no small influence in 
her decision), the young knight received little favour at her hands, and 
was, after some deliberation, finally rejected. Kot very long after, 
she accepted the proposals of John Grey, son and heir of the wealthy 
and powerful Lord Ferrers of Groby ; thus securing what appeared to 
all a most advantageous and desirable alliance in every point of view, 
ho being highly spoken of personally, as well as for the position he 
occupied, and being a staunch adherent of the Lancastrian cause, 
which, of course, gave her additional favour with her royal mistress. 
At this period, 1452, Elizabeth wjis about twenty-one years of age. 

The father of John Grey dying in the year 1457, he became Lord 
Ferrers j but owing to the distracted state of the country, for the war 
of the Roses was then at its height, he was obliged to remain at his 
post as commander of the queen's cavalry, instead of taking his place 
in the House of Peers. 

Elizabeth followed her husband in one or more of his campaigns, 
and is said to have acted, on a certain occasion, as a spy in the camp 
of Warwick, whither she was sent by Margaret of Anjou under prete-xt 
of requesting some personal favour for herself, the earl being known to 
entertain a considerable regard for her, notwithstanding her preference 
of the Lancastrian champfon to the suitor he had so strongly urged 
her to accept. But this life of turmoil and anxiety, harassing and 
distressing as it must have been to a court-bred beauty, was soon to be 
succeeded by a far heavier state of sufiering ; for at the second battle 
of St Alban’s her gallant husband, who had mainly assisted in 
obtaining the brilliant but fleeting triumph of his party, was so severely 
wounded that he died shortly afterwards, on the 28th of February, 
1461, leaving her a desolate widow with two sons, who, out of revenge 
for the part their father had taken against the Yorkists, were deprived 
of their patrimony of Bradgate, where they were born, and were living 
with their mother in retirement and poverty when Edwaid the Fourth 
ascended the throne. 

The reconciliation between the Duchess of Bedford and the king 
occurred some considerable time before Edwaid wooed, or had probably 
oven seen her daughter ; as in the first year of Edward’s reign he not 
only paid the duchess the annual amount of her dower, but added 100/. 
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^hen, m tlie following year, a princess was born, their policy in 
choosing the child’s grandmother, the Duchess of York, for one of the 
sponsors, succeeded in soothing her violent disapprobation of her son’s 
choice. But one implacable enemy was made whom no attempts at 
concihation could win— the Earl of Warwick; and though at this 
precise period his animosity was not yet developed, as ig shown by the 
fact of his standing godfather to this princess, it was at no distant 
time fully called forth by various circumstances,— among others, that of 
the <iuecn artfully succeeding in mairying the heiress of the Duke of 
Exeter to her eldest son by her first husband, wdien Warwick had sot 
his heart on securing her for his nephew, George Neville. 

It has been stated also, by some historians, that Edward had 
ventured to offer an insult to the daughter of Warwick — the veiy peison 
whom the ambitious earl had from her childhood hoped to see his bride, 
until the accession of Elizabeth Woodville to that dignity dealt the 
deathblow to these aspirations. 

And now a storm, which had long been gathering and gaining 
force, began to burst forth. Robin of Redesdale, reported to have 
been a noble outlawed for his exertions in behalf of the lioiise of Lan- 
caster, with a largd body of insurgents, fought and conquered the royal 
troops at Edgccoto, in Yorkshire; and finding Lord Rivers, against 
whom the people entertained a furious indignation in consequence of 
his having, in his capacity of Lord Treasurer, tampered with the coin, 
they dragged him and his son John from their place of concealment in 
the forest of Deane, and led them, in the names of Warwiclc and the 
Duke of Clarence, to Northampton, where they beheaded them without 
men the form of a trial (14C9). But oven this was not sufiicient to 
satisfy their thirst for vengeance on the queen’s family ; for an accusa- 
tion of witchcraft was brought against her mother, who with some 
difficulty escaped the fearful doom intended for her. 

No sooner did the intelligence of these outrages reach the cars of 
Edward than ho rcsolrcd to set off in person to quell the insurgents 
and restore older ; hut on his reaching tho north he W'as seized by his 
powerful and implacable enemy, Warwick, and confined in Warwiclc 
Castle, where ho was induced to enter into ncgociations -with tho call 
for tho marri'ige of his infant daughter with George Neville. From 
this place ho w.is conveyed, strictly guarded, to the scat of tho Arch- 
bishop of York, brother to Warwick, and, after a short stay, succeeded 
in cscapiug to Windsor, whence he went at onco to London to 
rejoin the queen, who had remained there, surrounded by faithful and 
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devoted subjects, as all the inhabitants of the metropolis had continued 
to be. 

And no-w the tide of fortune turned for a while : Warwick and 
Clarence in alarm fled to France, but Anthony Woodville, who com- 
manded the royal fleet, succeeded in talcing possession of all their ships, 
with the exception of that which contained them and their families. 

Edward now proceeded to give battle to the rebels, but soon 
discovered that little confidence was to be placed in his own troops, for 
on Warwick returning to England they ofiered to surrender the king 
to him ; Edward, however, obtaining secret intelligence of then- 
intended treachery, fled in the night-time, and, attended by a few 
faithful adherents, embarked at Lynn, in Norfolk. 

At this period, Elizabeth, who had been lodged by Edward in the 
Tower for security, taking alarm at the increasing dangers which 
surrounded her, abandoned her intention of weathering the stoi-m there, 
and, accompanied by her mother, her three daughters, and her devoted 
attendant, Lady Scrope, she fled to the Sanctuary at Westminster, a 
gloomy and dismal abode, without one of the comforts which her situ- 
ation, for she was again about to become a mother, rendered doubly 
necessary’. Such was the condition to which the unfortunate queen 
and her party were reduced, that, had not a butcher charitably sup- 
plied them with meat, they must have been starved into surrendering 
themselves to their enemies. 

And here in this wretched spot did tho heir to England's throne 
come into the world, on the 1st November, 1470, and but for the 
chance assistance of a midwife, who, happily, was in the Sanctuary at 
the time, the imfortunate Elizabeth and her infant son would have 
been utterly destitute of proper attendance in this hour of pain and 
peril. Soon after his birth the little prince was baptized, with the 
utmost privacy and simplicity, at "Westminster Abbey; the Abbot of 
Westminster, the Duchess of Bedford, and Lady Scrope standing 
sponsors. He was named Edward, after his father. 

From tliis period until the month of April following the queen 
remained shut up in the Sanctuary, when the king, who had landed in 
England in Narch, and had, almost unopposed, made his way to tho 
capital, wliich instantly surrendered to him, came to release her from 
her long and painful imprisonment, for such in fact it was. Great was 
his joy once more to behold her, and to greet his first-born son ; and 
nobly did he reward the few friends who had faithfully assisted her 
during the dark and disastrous times ehe had gone through. 

From tho Sanctuary, Edward carried his wife and children to 
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Gloucester did not jet yenture to throw off the mask ; for, even while 
gradually removing the persons who, like Hasting, weie sincerely 
devoted to the rightful heiis of the throne, he continued to make pre- 
tended preparations for the coronation of Edward the Fifth ; but shortly 
after the murder of Hastings, «a petition, got up by Richard’s 
party, was presented in parliament to exclude the sons of Edward 
the Fourth from the succession, declaring that the marriage 
between him and Elizabeth was illegal, and the children conse- 
quently illegitimate ; and no sooner was this petition presented than 
Richard caused himself to bo proclaimed king, which was done in 
Jime, 1483. 

The murders of the young princes, the details of which aie too 
circumstantial, and the corroboiative evidence, since produced by the 
discovery of the bodies in the Record Office, which was formeily the 
Tower Chapel, too strong to leave a reasonable doubt as to their 
authenticity, were perpetiated shortly after, and Richard began to 
breathe more fieely. 

It is little to the credit of the queen and of her daughter Elizabeth, 
that after the usurpation of Richaid, and his murder of the two sons of 
the queen — the tw o brothers of the princess, these ladies were anxious 
to ally themselves to the tyrant and murderer by marriage. Elizabeth 
was extiemelyand even revoUingly anxious for the death of Anne, 
Richaid’s queen. In a letter to Howard, Duko of Norfolk, she called 
Richard “her joy and maker in this woild — the master of her heart 
and thoughts.” She expressed her surprise that the queen was so long 
in dying, adding, “ "Would she never die 1 ” 

These aro melancholy exhibitions of human nature. The Queen, 
Anne of Warwick, died; but Richard, deterred by powerful political 
motives, declined marrying Elizabeth. 

The queen, whose maternal anguish, or, perhaps, rather ambition 
threatened to destroy her, was constantly visited in the Sanctuary by 
a physician, who, being also a priest, found frequent opportunities of 
conferring with her in secret ; and, through him, negociations were 
commenced between her and Margaret Beaufort, which terminated in 
Elizabeth’s consenting to recognise Margaret’s son, Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, the last of the Xiancastrian. line, as king of England, on his 
marrying her daughter Elizabeth, and finding means to dispossess 
Richard of the throne. 

The failure of the insurrection of Buckingham, who, disgusted with 
some act of the usurper, had taken up arms against him, and was 
joined by Dorset, the queen’s eldest son, and her brother Sir Edward 




ANNE .O'E WAEWJOK, 

WIF£ OF BIOnARD THE TBIRD 

Anne of "Warwick, tlic subject of Ibis memoir, rras descended from 
some of tbe most ■wealtliy and powerful of the English nobility 

Richard Ncvdlo, Earl of » Salisburj’', her grandfather, was of that 
iiumeioua and ei-traordinary family of'the great Eail of Westmoreland, 
each of whom took a prominent part in the annals of^this country 
durmg that orentful pciiody the .fifteenth century. TIio father of Anno 
Neville was the far-famed ‘Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick! the son* 
of the Bail of Salisburj’, whom thc'chronicleis of that day distinguish as 
tho "kiDg-niaker,”and “the most poteht-eail that England ever saw 
Ho became Eail of Warwick, and took the name of Beauchamp in right 
of his wife ’’ 

On the maternal side the ancestois of Anno Neville (for that w'as 
her family name) were -not. less illustnous * 'Her mother^ Anne, was 
daughter to the great Earl of Warwick, so renowned in tho wars of 
France in the reign of Henry the Sixth This earl had hnt one son 
and one daughter, ‘both of wbom he allied to the house of Salisbury in 
marriage. His son was Henry BeaiCchamp, the chief favourite of the 
Lancastrian king, who conferred upon Inm ■everj’^ possible dignity,^ 
making him Piemier of England, Duke^ of Warwick, and King of the 
Isle of Wight 'But this accomplished* nobleman died at an eaily age,' 
and his infant daughter did not long suirire him, and after lierdeath, 
Anne, the sister of -Duke Heniy, came into possession of the family 
estates, and her husband, the son of the Earl of- Sahshury, assumed^ in 
her right, the titlo of Earl of Warwick. ‘ ' t ^ " 

The Countess of WariMck had but'two daughters, named 'Isabella' 
and Anne, and both of them were, hke heiself, destined to expenence 
many vicissitudes and misfortunes in those rehelhous times. But more 
pecuhariy was it the fate of the younger of these, Anne of Warwick, 
to he a child of sorrow. This lady was the first who bore the title of 
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Princess of Wales, and she vras the last queen of the r.ace of Plan- 
tafenet. Yet find some difficully in tracing her eventful history, 
in its extremes of prosperity and adversity, and blended as it is 
tho annals of party stnfe. 

Anne Neville 'waa bom in the casUe of 'Warwick, in the year 1454, 
just at the commencement of the civil war between the YorUsts and 
Lancastrians, in which her father took so prominent a part. At first 
tho Earl of Warwick w'as the chief supporter of the Duke of York and 
his party ; and it was mainly through his influence that Edward, Earl 
of ]^arch, the son of the dukes, became Kin^ of England. Owing to 
these circumstances, Anne of Warwick, as tradition tells us, became 
in her youth mucli associated with Jier cousins of the house of Yoik, 
tho youngest of whom, Richaid, entertained for her a strong and 
ardent affection. But ho was not the object of the early choico 
of this princess. Nor was this very surprising ; for this duke, who, 
upon his brotlier’a accession, obtained the title of Dulje of Gloucester, 
was deformed in person. “ At his nativity,” says Rous, a contempo- 
rary, “tho scorpion was in the ascendant He came into the world 
nith teeth, and with a head of hair reaching to his shoulders. Ho was 
small of stature, with a short face and unequal shoulders, tho right 
being higher than the left;.” The hateful qualities of his mind were even 
less likely to win upon the regard of the gentle Anne, who from tho first 
seems to have looked upon liim with feelings of aversion and dread. 

Warwick had united his oldest daughter, Isabella, to George, Duke 
of Clarence, the brother of Ri'diard, for the pui-pose of attacluno* him 
to his interests, at the tirao when, withdrawing in disgust from the 
court of King Edward, where he felt ho liad been treated with unde- 
served neglect and indifference, lie had lesolved to revenf^e liimself. 
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The town of Calais had ever been favourable to the Earl of "Warwick, 
who had placed over it, as deputy-lieutenant in his absence, a Gascon 
named Vauclere, in whom he had great confidence. To Calais, there- 
fore, the fugitives bent their course ; but great was their surprise, upon 
their approach, to be saluted by a cannon-ball, and to meet with an 
obstinate resistance. All they could procure was a little wine for 
the relief of the duchess, who, on board the ship, had just given birth 
to a son, destined from his first entrance into the world to inherit the 
misfortimes of his parents. The messenger of Vauclere, however, 
informed the Earl of Warwick that he was still devoted to his service ; 
but that he had acted in this manner to prevent the earl entering 
the town, which would have been attended with great danger. 
Ho assured him, however, that he might still rely upon his fidelity ; 
on which, the earl steered to Dieppe, where the two ladies were 
safely landed ; and they afterwards proceeded to Amboise to meet the 
King of France, who gave them a favourable reception. 

This monarch during their stay sent for the unfortunate Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, who had at thb time been residing at the court of 
her father, King Ren^ at Angers. The Lancastrian queen was the 
mortal enemy of the Eacl of Warwick, not only on account of the fiivonr 
he had shown to the party of the Yorkists, but also for the personal 
indignities he had cast upon herself and her husband, the meek monarch 
Henry the Sixth. The Earl of Warwick no less hated Queen Mar- 
garet ; but at this time a stronger passion prevailed, ono that 
overruled every other, — -it was revenge against King Edward ; and 
to gratify this he was willing to forget every other enmity. 

By advice of the French king, both parties agreed to forget their 
former animosities, and by uniting their interests, and making one 
common cause, to raise again the standard of King Henry, and efiect the 
downfall of Edward the Fourth, an object which both earnestly desired, 
but which neither could effect ■without the other. The King of France, 
too, had his share in tliis matter; for he sought, by the revival of the wars 
in England, to prevent King Edward from interfering "with foreign affairs. 

The terms of the agreement were, that the Duke of Clarence and 
the Earl of Warwick should endeavour to restore Henry the Sixth to 
the throne ; that they should afterwards bo allowed to rule the 
kingdom during the king’s life and his son’s minority ; and that, to 
confirm tliis unlooked-for agreement, the Prince of Wales should many 
the youngest daughter of tho Earl of Warwick. The young Edward 
was accordingly united to Anne of Warwick', and thus by tho marriage 

a 
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of Ms t^o daughters, the earl became equally allied to the two rival 

houses o£ York and Lancaster. 

There -were many severe struggles in the breast of the unfortunate 
Queen Ifargaret, before she could consent to the mamage of her 
beloved son with the daughter of her greatest enemy, and during 
twelve days she obstinately persisted in maintaining her refusal. But 
her scruples were at length overcome by persuasions on all sides, and 
moreover, it is probable, that when the earl for political reasons offered 
the hand of his daughter to the heir of Lancaster, it was willingly 
accepted by him j and tbis union, which was based on mutual affection, 
was not less agreeable to the Princess Anne, who has been described as 
superior to her sister, the Duchess of Clarence, but whether in the 
accomplishments of the mind, or m the nobler qualities of the heart, is 
left to conjecture. 

Prince Edward was at this time only in the nineteenth year of his 
agej he was both handsome and accomplished, and had been well 
instructed under that learned preceptor, Fortfscue, who was at one 
time Chancellor of England. Ho wonder, therefore, that the Lady 
Anno, now in her seventeenth year, should show a marked preference 
for the Lancastrian prince, in whom she must have perceived a lively 
contrast to her former lover, the Duke of Gloucester. Tbis imospectod 
marriage was celebrated immediately in the presence of Queen Margaret,- 
the Earl of Warwick, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, and the King 
of Franco and his court. It took place at .^gcrs, in August, 1470. 

There are some ■writers, however, who affirm that only the contract 
for this union was signed, and that it was never tho intention of Queen 
Margaret that it should take place. Certain it is, that the disastrous 
events which succeeded must have rendered the solemnisation of this 
marriage impossible at a subsequent period, and very brief indeed must 
liave been tbo happiness of the Lady Anne, wlio passed only a few 
months with tho young prince the object of her choice. It was but 
that short period intervening between the day of their marriac'e and 
tho battle of Tewkesbury, which took place on tho 4th of May in tho 
follouingycar. 

Anno of Warwick, in tho picture before us, appears as in her 
liappicst bom, ivbcn tbo bride of tho young Prince Edward, the heir 
of tho English throne. In that fair and intelligent countenance, hope 
nndjoy-aro blended, with, a Bweet and calm content, exhibiting that 
, oun.sh|no of tho heart, which fato denied to hor in tho latter period of 
uer Ufe, whoa tho shared tho regal honours of tho blood-stained 
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Richard of Gloucester, her present husband’s murderer. Her expres- 
sion is that of innocence and peace, fonning a contrast ynth. the 
tumultuous and perilous scenes she ■was destined to pass through ; 
and it grieves the heait to reflect, that a cloud must pass over that 
jojous countenance, and convert its sunshine into the darkness of 
despair : hut extremes of prosperity and adversity -were the lot of 
all -svho lived during this period of civil strife. The young Princess 
of Wales appears in her royal costume, bearing m her right hand the 
Order of the Gai ter. 

Prince Edward and his consort* passed together into England "with 
Queen Margaret, and after landing at Weymouth, learnt the diie 
intelligence of the fatal issue of the battle of Barnet ; of the deseition 
of Clarence, who had been previously gained over by King Edward, 
and of the apparent failure of all their hopes. 

It would be ■vain to attempt to depict the despair of the hapless 
queen, who had been detained by adverse winds from reaching England 
in time to unite her forces ■with those of Warwick. She took refuge 
■with her son, the Piincess Anne, and their small circle of adherents, 
first, in the Ahhoy of Oearn, and then in the Sanctuary of Beaulieu, 
where they were joined by the Duke of Somerset and many of their 
Lancastrian friends, who attempted to console the queen and revive 
•her hopes. Although they succeeded in awakening her ardour for 
the last fatal struggle in the cause of the Red Rose, they found it much 
more difficult to prevail upon her to allow her son to join in this 
fearful '^ntest. With the tender feelings of an affectionate mother, 
she pleaded, that he might he sent hack to France, there to .wait in 
safety the result of this party stniggle. She urged his tender years, 
and inability to render them any service in the coming fight, on 
accoimt of his inexperience. But all her aiguments were ineffectual ; 
they were overruled by the zeal and earnest representations of their 
friends, who desired that the prince should lead on their forces. 

It is perhaps needless to allude to the fatal termination of the ever- 
memorable contest between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

The Eoglish reader is well acquainted ■with the defeat of the 
Lancastrians at Tewkesbury in 1471 ; with the death of Somerset, 
Wenlock, and other chiefs, the cruel murder of Piinco Edward, and 
the captui o of the unhappy Margaret of Anjou. It is only necessary 
here to detail, as far as we are able, the fete .of the hapless Anne of 
Warwick, who, by the event of the battle which secured the throne to 
King Edward, became a friendless and deserted widow. 
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One wnterBajMhoPnnce of Wales was with his coasort after 
he battle, when he was discovered, and that both were hurried into 
Uie presence of the conqueror, who gave the command for the prince’s 
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of the family of Warwick were divided between the two daughters of 
the widowed countess, who was left so destitute as to be compelled to 
seek an asylum in a convent ; and the once rich heiress of the noble 
house of De Spencer and of Warwick, by whose title the great carl, her 
husband, received his vast estates, was obliged to procure relief in her 
necessities by the use of her needle. 

The mariiage of the Princess Anne to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
took place at Westminster in the year 1473. Soon after the celebration 
of these nuptials, the duke carried his bride into Yorlcshire, and 
fixed their abode at ^liddleham Castle. Here they both continued to 
reside during the lifetime of King Edward the Fourth ; and when we 
consider the political situation of Richard, as the governor of the 
northern counties, and his frequent contests with the Scotch, which 
often compelled him to take the field, we are not, perhaps, wrong in 
supposing that he was not very often an inmate of his own halls ; and 
littio doubt can be entertained, that the less he visited them the more 
cheerful and less unhappy was his disconsolate wife. 

During her stay at Hiddleham, the birth of her son, in 1474, had, 
however, opened a new source of interest in the breast of this lady, who 
bestoTTed upon her hoy all that love and tenderness TrJ 2 ioh had before 
been confined to her own heart. Yet she was not long permitted this 
solace to her grief. While still living at Middleham Castle, in 1476, 
she lost her sister, the Duchess of Clarence ; soon after which, as 
Euchess of Qloucester, she was caVed upon to take n part in puhVic 
acts, which were far from being either justifiable or excusable ; but we 
have reason to believe, fi’om the few notices that have come down to 
us, that the actions, no less than the person of tho infamous Richard, 
were her supreme abhorrence. 

King Edward was no more ; and his immediate successor to the 
throne was only a child. Richard had resolved to place upon his own 
brow the regal diadem, and the remonstrances of Anne, had she even 
dared to utter them, would have been in vain, if not dangerous to 
herself. Richard was, as a friend, not easily led by any one, and still 
less lilvcly to be turned from his guilty career by the tears and entreaties 
of a woman. 

By a series of crimes, of which history has preserved the record, 
and which have made Richard the Third a by-word of reproach in 
the mouth of posterity, he at length mounted his blood-stained throne, 
and required his queen to share with him his usurped and guilty 
honours We have no reason for supposing that any of tho enraes 
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train, and a mantle of the same, richly furred "with ermine. In this 
dress she rode in her litter from the Tower to the palace of ‘West- 
minster. Still more splendid were her coronation robes, which wero 
all of rich purple velvet, furred with ermine, and adorned with rings 
and tassels of gold. She wore a golden circlet with precious stones 
upon her head, and thus attired she wdUced under a canopy, at each 
comer of which was a bell of gold. On each side of her wallced 
a bishop, and her train was homo by my lady of Richmond. 

After the coronation the queen and her son resided at Windsor 
Castle. They then went on a progress, in the course of which they 
made a long stay at Warwick Castle, and here the king joined them. 
Thence they proceeded to York, where they were recrowned, and the 
formal investiture of their son Edward, as Prince of Wales, took place. 
After the coronation, Queen Anne walked through the streets of that 
city holding the little prince by the hand, while on bis head he wore 
the dcmi-crown appointed for the heir of England. 

While enjoying his festivities at this place, Richard was hastily 
called away to suppress a rebellion headed by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Queen Anne accompanied him, sending her son to Middlehnm Castlo, 
and there Prince Edward expired in March, 1484, in a manner not 
explained. The king and queen were at Nottingham Castle when their 
son died, or, as it would appear, lost his life ; for the family chronicler 
terms it “ an iinliappy death.” This blow struck to the heart of tho 
queen, for in her boy all her hopes were centred. She was incon- 
solable, and yielding herself up to grief^ she soon after fell a victim to 
her maternal lore. 

Whether Richard ever intended to divorce her, it is impossible 
to say. The declining health of the queen, however, gave but too 
siwo an indication of her approaching dissolution, and her end was 
hastened by the tqost startling rumours. Once sh^ was informed 
that her death was determined on by the king, hut when in her 
agony she appealed to her husband, to know “ what she had done to 
deserve dcatli 1 ” Richard soothed her with fair words and smiles, and 
bade her bo of good cheer, for, in sooth, she had no other cause.” 
Again the queen vus told that tho king was impatient for her death, in 
order that ho might marry his niece, Elizabeth of York. To this tale she 
gave no credence, hut received this young princess with her four sisters, 
■with all honourable courtesy, at court upon the occasion of the Christmas 
festivals, which were kept with great state in Westminster Hall. 

Tho queen s health continued to decline, and at length, worn out 
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Elizabeth of YoRK*T’as tlie first oiFspnng of Eclwaul t4ie Foui'^li-'^nd 
Elizabeth ‘W’oodnlle, Tyliom 1ns romantic passion elevnted-to a' throne 
She "was born at the palace of Westminster, m 14^5, and -Nvas as 
ivarmly irclcomed by lier parents as jf a pnn’ce had been granted 
them Their satisfaction ’!7a3 not liovreter, shared by their subjects, 
for in the tioubled times in aThicli she first saw the hght a^iholo 
sucxMSsor to the throne nas felt by the peopledo be necessary to iho 
maintenance of its strength and "dignity, both much endaugereU the 
iQ4arrnge of her parents and the evils it-entailed Two moie daughters 
followed Elizabeth, to the great’ discontent of the people-^inot I’anT it 
iinld they had despaired* of a male heir^to the crown t^^b one ^as 
granted A year after the birth of‘»Ebzabeth her fi^ther’hH^ ombioiled 
himself with the all powerful Eail of Warwick; by the resumption of 
the manors of Penley and Widestonc, formerly possessed by his brother 
Geoige, archbishop of York , and by depriving him of the seals, which 
he bestowed on Bobeit Sblhngton, bishop of Bath, whom he made 
Chancellor of England The grants conferred on Wtarwick and Ins 
brothers, and particularly these daSt, though of great importance,' weie^ 
well mented, and the lesumptioir of theni being considered as acts 6f 
ingratitude, indisposed many towards the kmg, who could ill cafford the 
loss of any portion of his popularity at that cnsis# when the exactions 
of the queen and the vast favour shown to hci familj caused such 
general dissatishction - ' c 

Prom tlie commencement of the acknowledgment of lus marriage, 
Edward liad been incited to ill-wiU «against Warwick and his brothers 
bj the WoodviUes, or Widenlles, as they were then called, the family 
of the queen, who, jealous of the influence of Warwick with the king 
sought all means m their power to dimmish it In 14G8, Warwick 
was accused, on the hearsay evidence of a mean person, of fa\ curing 
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Elizabeth of. Y(5RK'yas the 6refc-offspnng'pf’Edwafd\thG FouHh-iaud 
Elizahetli WoodYillc* 'wliom'his romahtic' p^iori-elevated^toVa; tliroue; 
She Vras horn iit- the -palace of .Westminster, "arid -was as 
warmly- welcomed hyher parents as if-'a' prince^ had •been^graihed 
thorn. •' Their' satisfacUbri was not, however, shared-hy their siibjbcts; 
for 'ill* tbo 'troubled times in which' she first -saw'tho light’-a^mald 
successor to' the throne -was felt ,by tho-peoplcUb be ncce^arytb ilid. 
maintenance of its strength and'dignityboth mXich cndaiTg'erefl'bythd’ 
marriage.of .her parent's arid-the-cvile i^eutailed.- Two-tQpi^'.clau^htors 
followcd'Elizabeth, to' the 'grea't' discontent' 6f the people'.^J'SorVwaV it- 
until theyhad despaired *6f a-malo heirlto* tKe-ciWri'';firit orie' was 
granted. - A-yearafler.the'birth'oPEUiahetli her fritherlliHii- embroiled 
himself with tlio/alKpowerfuI Earl of-Wan^ck^-bj-the fesumptiori' of 
the manors of-Eehley, and Widestone)^ formerly, possessed by his brother 
George, archbishop 'of-Trirlc- ;^and'by depriving liim of the seals, wliicli 
he bestowed on Robert StiOingtori,'* bishop of Bath, .wlio'm ho made 
Chancellor of England. ' The 'grants -.conferred on Warwick and-hi^ 
brothers, 'aud’pavticularly these’lakt; though' of great-importaric’o,- \Ver^ 
well merited, and the resumption .of’ thqiri-being- considered 'as "acts-bf 
ingratitude, indisposed inany-'towards-the king7-^hb coulddll afTord.’tiib 
loss of any portion of liis popii]arityat'tlj«it-cnsis/ wheri'.th^rixactioas 
of the queen and- the vast favour shown to her. family caused 'siich 
general dissatisfaction.-- 1 \ . J r/ ^ . 

From tho commencement of the acknowledgment of his marriage, 
Edward had been incited to iU-wiU against "Warwick and his hrothers 
by tho Woodvillos, or Widerilles, as they were then called, the family 
of tlio queen, who, jcalous-of the influence of Warwick with the Idng 
sought all means in their power to diminish it. In 14G8, Warwick 
was accused, on tho hearsay evidence of a mean person, of favouring 
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open old -wounds and rerive former animosities. The king being in 
Hertfordshire, was invited by the Archbishop of York to an entertain- 
ment at iloro Park, which ho accepted. Before supper, John Batcliffe, 
afterwards Lord Pitzwalter, gave him private notice that one hundred 
armed men were in ambush to seize and carry him off; when the 
king secretly loft the house, mounted his horse, and, attended only by 
a few followers, fled to Windsor. The infoiination was utterly false ; 
and that the king should credit and act on it, W’as an offence not to be 
overlooked by even a much less susceptible person than Warwick, 
The smouldering flames of animosity, kept down, but not extinguished, 
on this fresh provocation, bui-st out anew ; and not-withstanding that 
the king’s mother induced him, Warwick, and Clarence to meet at 
Baynard’s Castle, the peace there established between them resembled 
more a hollow truce than a sincere reconciliation. Shortly after the 
commotion in consequence of wliich Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas 
do la Saunde wero beheaded, Edward, on suspicion of Warwick and 
Clarence being privy to the affair, published a proclamation, offering a 
reward for the-apprehonsioa of the duko and liis father-in-law, of one 
hundred pounds a year in land for ever, or one thousand pounds in 
money for the capture of each. They were in the west of England at 
this time, and, embarking at Dartmouth, sailed for Calais. Arrived in 
tliat harbom*, no sooner did they attempt to approach tho town, than 
they were fiied at and compelled to put out to sea, and the Duchess 
of Clarence being seized with the pangs of parturition, gave birth to a 
sou. Warwick had counted on a better reception from his lieutenant 
at Calais, a M. de Yauclere, a Gascon, in whom he placed great con- 
fidence ; but whetlier this peraon -was more intent on securing liis ©"wn 
safety, or was playing a double part, he so managed as to give every 
show of resistance to Warwick, who only, with difficulty, could obtain 
two flagons of wine for the refreshment of tho ladies on board, who 
wero oxtromely sick, and then sailed for Normandy. Here, however, 
by tbo entreaties of Louis the Eleventh, he was persuaded to a meeting 
with Jflargaret of Anjou, the cause of whoso son he was induced, 
against his better judgment, to espouse, -which led to a revolution in 
England. Unprepared for the landing of Warwick and the forces he 
brought, the intelligence of which was conveyed to him by Alexander 
Carlilc, sergeant of the minstrel^ who found his sovereign in bed, 
Edward had no time to do moro than consult -with Lord Hastings, 
chamberlain of his household, and on "whose fidelity .lie could rely. 
Following his counsel, ho lost not a moment in reaebins tho sea-sido 
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and accompanied by the Duke of Gloucester and eight 
horse, ho embarked at Lynn for Holland, wholly unprovided with money 
or clothes, so sudden and burned had been his departuie Ho nar- 
rowly escaped being taken, but was safely landed at Alkmar, leaving 
Warwick master of England to replace Henry the Sixth again on the 
throne The queen, alarmed for her safety and that of her children, 
took refuge with them in the sanctuaiy of Westminster, wheie she had 
her privilege registered She was then within a short time of her 
aecmcJimeiit, and in a month after gave birth to a son, of whom it 
might truly be said that he was “baptised in tears,’ so great weio 
the difficulties and sorrows m which Ins mother found herself placed 
\Tlien he ■\v'i3 born The -womanly gentleness of Elizabeth, and the 
patience with which under such trying circumstances she supported the 
privations and hardships to which she and hei children were reduced, 
won her tho sympathy of all the wives and mothers in the kingdom, 
and allaj ed the ill iviU incurred by her too great devotion to her 
relations Jlolancholy must have been the reflections of tho poor 
queen, when she looked on tho innocent face of tho first son God had 
gn en her, bom m a prison, to the privileges accorded to which ho alone 
cd his safety, and was made aware that her royal husband, his father, 
was a fugitive, declared a traitor to Uis country, and a usurper of tho 
crown, — that infant son so long desired, whose birth but a few weeks 
before would have been hailed with public rejoicings and piivato 
rapture, now unnoticed, savo by bis doting mother, and surrounded by 
all the irnmistaheahJe symptoms of the poverty and misfortunes to which 
ho seemed bom heir 

Too young to bo avvaie of the dangers and troubles in which her 
parents were involved, as also that by the birth of her brother her 
claims to a crown were destroyed, the youthful Ehzabetli knew son ow 
only by scorag it piclured in the fm face of her mother, and in 
tho gloomy ones of those around her Happy iramnmty from care 
permitted only to childhood I But bettor days were in store for both 
mother and daugliter 

Tho Duko of Bourgogne, loss desirous to serve the interests of his 
vifos hrothor, Edward, than to forvari his own against Loins tho 
BIcicnth, who Ind espoused the part of 17 .arwiok, now furnished 
Ldward with mono}, and allowed Louis do Brages, lord of Grothuso 
goicmor of Holland to supply him wiUi forces -With this powerful 
aid and about one thousand or fifteen hundred English soldiers, Edirard 
made a descent on England, tho successful termination of which at 
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Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, may, in a great measure, be atwibuted to Ins 
having persuaded the Yorkists that he came not to depose King Henry, 
but to recover the duchy of York, his own patrimony. Once in 
possession of York, he strengthened it, raised new forces, obtained 
money, and proceeded towards London, which by a train of fortuitous 
circumstances, the treason of some of Warwick’s partisans, and the 
devotion of Edward’s, he was enabled to enter on the 11th of April, 
and immediately seized the palace of his helpless rival, Heniy the 
Sixth, and committed him to the Tower. He then hastened to the 
sanctuary, where his infantson was presented to him. hyits joyfiilmother. 
The meeting must have been a touching one ; for although Edward had 
been so successful, all danger was not yet over ; he knew Warwick 
too well not to be fully aware that that brave soldier would manfully 
contest the cause he had adopted ; and although he removed the 
queen and his children from the sanctuary to Baynard’s Castle that day, 
ho could not count what the result of the battle, which he knew must 
bo fought within a short time, might produce, or whether they might 
not again bo driven to have recourse to it. Edward was notpennitted 
to devote many hours to his wife.and children, and having placed them 
in the Tower, where tlio unfortunate Henry the Sixth was a prisoner, 
ho on Eastcr-day, the 14th of April, 1471, gained the hard-fought battle 
of Barnet, in which he displayed no less courage than military skill. 
Hero Warwick, and his brotlxer the Marquis of Slontacute, lost their 
lives. The first, having achieved wonders of bravery, fell dead covered 
with wounds. The second was said to have been killed by ono of 
Warwick's officers, on seeing him, when the battle was lost, putting on 
Edward’s livery to save bimself. 

While Edward was quelling his enemies in Gloucestershire, the 
queen and her childi'en were exposed to some danger in the Tower, 
' b^' an attempt made by Thomas Neville, a natural son of the late 
William, Lord Pauconberge, to take it, Edward having gained the 
battle of Tewkesbury, hastened to the defence of London, and having 
pursued Thomas Neville to Sandwich, to which place he had retreated, 
reduced that town, and put an end to the last attempt of tlie Lancastrian 
party to dispute the crown with him. 

Young as was Elizabeth, she had already, although unconsciously, 
experienced some of the vicissitudes of fortune, to wliich the great aro 
more frequently exposed tlian the less elevated, and her destiny had 
been placed in other hands than those of her father. The sovereigns 
of the period to which vre refer were in the habit of usms their children 
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of the lato king illegal, m consequence of the formei contvact, the 
children ihegitnmte, and consequently incapable of inheiitmg The 
attainder of the late Duke of Clarence having rendered his offspring 
likewise incapable of inheriting the Duke of Gloucester was pronounced 
to be the nghtful heir to the throne The partisans of Gloucester, and 
cneTfiies of the WoodviUes, sdike lent credence to this opinion, so that 
llicliard found himself, through hia own crooked pohey and the exertions 
of hi 3 friends, addressed by a large body of the spiritual and tcmpoial 
lords to accept the throne, to which they asserted he was entitled 
Kot content with declaring the moinago of Edw<aid with Elizabeth 
Grey illegal they accused her of having accomplished it by her sorcery 
and the witchcraft of her brother Kay more, Rich aid himself in 
counal hared his withered arm and declared his infirmity to have been 
produced by the same cause, wrought by the same persons, althougli it 
was well known that he had been deformed since his birth 

But although Richard left nothing undone to prejudice the people 
against the claims of Ins nephews whom he kept close prjsonois m the 
Tower, ho did not openly presume to usurp the throne of the elder until 
ho had artfully arranged that he should be petitioned to accept it This 
measure was accomplished thiough the Duke of Buclangham’s going to 
Guildhall, accompanied by several lords, while the mayor, alderrden, 
and common council were there assembled, and making them a speech, 
in wlucli the gnoiauccs of the reign of Elwnrd the Fourth were 
painted m the darkest colours, the nghts of Lis offspring set aside on 
the plea of illegitimacy, and Uic just claim of Richard to the thione 
asserted , he, by his passionate address, won some of the crowd, who 
forced an entrance to tho hall to cry out for Ring Richard The 
pemoi« thus ciying out were of mean condition, being only the 
servants and tools of Buckioglnra and his fnends Koverthcless he 
choso to accept their voices as those of the whole body present, and 
ordered tho major, aldermen, and commons lO attend the next day at 
Bajiiards Castle, nhero (he Piotector u-u* icsiding, to join with tho 
lords in an address to Richard to accept the crown Tho wily and 
ambitious plotter affected to dcchno tho prayer , hut Buckingham, ivith 
uhom probably tho whole affair had been concocted, declared in tho 
innic of all present that if lie refused, thej should offer tho succession 
to EQino other person thej having determined that no child of Edward 
tho 1 ourtli should j ugn This declaration vanquished the affected 
scruples of Richard, and on the daj after, tho 2Gth of Juno, ho went to 
WcstminstcrThll, scaled himself mlho chair of state Ins deceased hrothci 
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liad been Tvont to fill, and -vrliich liad been prepared for his nephew, 
and the following day was proclaimed Mng. Ah the preparations made 
for the coronation of the unfortunate Edward the Fifth were now used 
for that of his •wicked uncle and his ■yictim •wife Anne ; and the Tast 
treasure amassed by the late king was employed to reward new friends 
and conciliate old foes. The coronation over, Richard the Third, 
accompanied by his queen and their son Edward, created Pnnee of 
IVales, set out for the north in the early part of September. At 
Coventry tho royal trio appeared in regal state, wearing cro'wns, and 
Richard exercised a princely generosity to gain the good-'will of the 
people. But here news of the most unexpected natme was forwarded 
to him, namely, of tho iusm-rection of the Duke of Buckingham, which 
called forth all the energy and courage which ho displayed to* preserve 
a throne which ho had so unlawfull 3 '^ usurped. Perhaps, had this 
outbreak not occurred, Richard might not have caused the murder of 
his innocent and helpless nephews in tlic Tower ; but this event proved 
to him tho instability of his teniuo of the crown, and urged him to 
remove by death those who bad a bettor right to it. 

The sanctuary, from the moment that Richard became aware of 
the arrangement entered into between the unhappy Elizabeth 'V7ood- 
ville, or Lad}" Grey, as he commanded her to be named, and Margaret, 
the mother of Henry Tudor, for tho marriage of their children, 
Elizabeth and Henry, was no longer a safe abode for the queen and her 
daughters. Closely guarded, by Richard’s orders, they were exposed 
to daily hardships, and might at any hour be sentenced to positive 
privation by tho ■will of their remorseless foe. The wretchedness in 
wliich the unfortunate queen and her daughters were involved may 
more easily' be imagined than described. The violent deaths of her 
brother and son, followed by the murder of the tu o princes in the Tower, 
inflicted such overwhelming grief on the queen, that her health and 
.peace were crushed by the blow. Her eldest daughter Elizabeth was then 
of an ago to keenly sympathise in her mother’s soitow, and so foudlj’’ 
attached to her brothers, as to experience the most heartfelt grief for 
their loss, and tho utmost horror at the manner of it. In order to 
mitigate the censure he had incurred through tho murder of the 
princes, and also probablj' with a view to a future union with his 
niece, Elizabeth, Queen Anne being then in a hopeless state of liealth, 
and Richard having lost his only son, he insisted on, the queen and her 
daughters leaving tho sanctuary, and resigning themselves to his 
protection. Tho terror ho had inspired in tho breast of his hapless 
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sEster-m-Lw may be judged by her muUng a condition that He 
should take a Bolemn oath to preserve the lives of her daughters before 
sbo nould consent to leave the sanctuary. Again -tvas this poor and 
helpless woman separated from her children ; for while they were 
brought to court, and placed under the protection of their dying aunt, 
Anne, the wife of Richard, their mother was consigned to the care ' 
of one of the creatures of Richard, who ministered to her wants as if 
she wore a lunatic, instead of a broken-hearted woman j the abode 
assif’'ned her being in some mean apartments in the palace oi West- 
minster formerly used only by menials. That she was under personal 
constraint may be concluded from the instructions given to the person 
who had charge of her. 

Queen Anne, who had drunk deeply of the cup of affliction, must 
have felt commiseration for the youthfuj nieces of her ruthless husband. 
Sho treated them witli imiform kindness, and distinguished Elizabeth, 
by allowing a great preference for her society. 

But wlule Richard believed that ho had crushed insurrection and 
quelled Ins foes, intelligence reached him that Henry Tudor had 
effected a landing at ililford Haven with 3000 men from Normandy. 
Counting on the aid of Thomas, Lord Stanley, wlio had mairiod his 
mother, and whose brothers, as well as himself, possessed considerable 
power, ho had disembarked at Milford Haven, knowing that Sir William 
Stanley, who was chamberlain of North Wales, was apprised of his 
coming. The battle of Bosworth and death of Richard was the result 
of Kemys invasion ; and the marriage between him and Elizabeth, as 
arranged » eensiderahlo time before, was solemnised at Westminster 
on the iSth of January, 1486, when this union of the Roses of Yoik 
and Lancaster put an end for ever to the wars of the nval houses. 
But though now wedded to liim to whom iho had been for sorao time 
betrothed, the lovely and amiable Elizabeth had no great reason to bo 
gratified ; for tho indiffercnco evinced by Henry the Sovontii for the 
marriage proved that ho had cither depreciated her attractions or 
yielded his Iicart to those of another, neither of which conclusions 
could bo othorwiso than humiliating to ono so fair. Ho had entered 
London m a victorious sovereign on tho 28th of August, 1485, yet did 
not claim tho fulfilment of Elizabeth’s pledge to wed him until nearly 
fivo months aficr; nor uithout being twico reminded of his engage- 
ment, first by his pri^-y council, and secondly by a petition from botl 
liouscs of parliament. Tliis dilatorincss on his part was certainly verv 
.mflattcring to his future bride j and lug ungracious determination to 
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claim the crown as his own right, without any rcfcroncoto hers, was no 
less so. The delay required for procuring the pope’s dispensation for 
the marriage could not ho allegecl as an excuse, for it arrived subse- 
quently, instead of prior to tho marriage ; and even as regarded the 
dispensations, for there were no less than three, Henry the Seventh 
'betrayed a certain want of courtesy to liis queen ; for the two first, 
which acknowledged her as tho undoubted licir to Edward the Fourth, 
did not satisf}’ him, and in tho third he stipulated to have a clause 
entered, that in case of Elizabeth’s death uithout offspring, the suc- 
cession was to bo continued in any children ho might have by another 
wife, — an act of injustice as well as one of ungraciousness. How the 
fair and gentle queen boro this conduct we have no authority to judge ; 
but her delicate health may ho taken as an indication that she felt, 
although she might not have resented, that and tho harslmcss with 
wliich ho is said to have treated her. Elizabeth had not been long a 
• wife before she gave hopes of becoming a mother, and, as was the 
usage at that period, in due timo withdrew from her courtly circlo to 
tho chamber designed for Iier accouchement. From the chamber of 
ladies BO situated it was the custom to exclude air, ns well ns light, 
and women only were admitted. The walls were covered with rich 
arras, which extended over tho sides, including tho windows and ceiling ; 
that part of it which enveloped tho doors and windows being made to 
ho di’awn hack if reqiiired. Rich plate, and other costly decorations, 
and furniture, were placed in this chamber of retreat, in order tliat tho 
queen might lack none of the splendour suitable to her ranlc. Jit tho 
doof she took leave of all tho officers of her court, and from that hour 
until she left tho room was waited on only by ladies, who had all 
things needful for her service brought to the door. The queen’s 
accouchement took place at Winchester on the 20th of September, and 
occurred a month* sooner .than was expected ; notwithstanding which, 
the infant, afterwards named Arthur, was a promising child, with no 
appearance of the delicacy peculiar to children born before the regular 
time. But though the birth of an heir to his crown might be thought 
to be tho completion of ttie felicity of Henry the Seventh, it was not 
so ; for there were those amon^t his subjects who were little disposed 
to be obedient, or to let him enjoy a peaceful reign. These were the 
partisans of Richard the Third, who liad neither forgotten nor forgiven 
their defeat at Bosworth. The first outbreak was that headed by Lord 
Lovell, Sir Humphry_Stafibrd, and Thomas Stafford, his brother, who, 
while the king was proceeding to York, left tho sanctuaiy at Colchester, 
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at TThich they had taien refuge and remained erer since the death of 
Eichard, refusing to tniat to Henry’s clemency, and -who now, collecting 
their forces, determined to dethrone him The news reached him at 
York, and, unprepared <aa he was, he emced considerable resolution 
and Tigour to meet the dangers that menaced him He aimed three 
thousand men, employing tanned leather as a substitute for araiour, 
and givmg the command of them to Jasper, Duke of Bedford, despatched 
them with instructions to their leader to fight or pardon, as might seem 
best The ofier of pardon had a good effect Lord Lovell fled, the 
rebels laid down their arms, and Stafford took refuge at Colnham, 
near Abingdon, until then supposed to be mvested with the privileges 
of a sanctuary Its claims to this distmction being examined in the 
King’s Bench, were pronounced to be unavailing m cases of open 
rebellion and the Staffords were forcibly taken from it and transmitted 
to the Tower , whence, shortly after, Sir Humphry was removed to 
Tyburn, where ho was executed his brother Thomas, hemg deemed 
less culpable, received the royal pardon 

The next interruption to pubbe peace m England was the impo- 
sition practised of passing Lambert Simncl for Edward, Earl of l^arwiok, 
then a prisoner m the Tower To defeat the plot, the real Warwick 
nas brought forth through the city and shown to the people 
Hovertheless, tho counterfeit one contmued to retain many supporters, 
especially m Ireland, where he was not only acknowledged ling, but 
absolutely crowned 

Henry defeated this conspiracy as well as the former one, and 
among the prisoners taken was Lambert SunncI, the protended Earl of 
Warwick Questioned why he had lent lumsclf to the conspiracy, tho 
joungman confessed his low birth, and owned that he had yielded 
to the wishes of others , on which Henry pardoned him, and with an 
affected generosity assigned him tho office of turnspit in the royal 
1 itchcn an office than *‘which,” ns Speed quaintly writes, quoting 
from Pol}doro Virgil, “if his wit and spirit had answered to his title? 
ho would Imo chosen much rather to have been turned from tho 
Ladder by an hangman ” Henry’s policy m thus dendmg and 
degrading the pretender to lus throne, betrayed that knowledge of 
mankind which was conspicuous jn lus character , for nothing tends 
more to crush an enemy in tho c^cs of his partisans than to make 
ight oHiim, and expose him to ndiculc, wlulo tho cxcrciso of seventy 
favo"*^ S^'cs him importanco and excites sympathy m his 
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So jealous was Henry of establishing his own separate right to the 
throne, independent of that of Ins amiable and gentle spouse, that he 
did not have her crowned until 1487, which proves that he conferred the 
crown on her as liis wife. Indeed, there is reason to suppose that ho 
miglit have still longer postponed her coronation, had not the partisans 
of the house of York betrayed sundry symptoms of discontent that it 
had not already taken place. This grand ceremony, like most similar 
ones of that age, was graced hy a magnificent procession on the 
Thames, to conduct tho queen from Greenwich to the Tower, where 
she was received by the king with a show of tenderness very gratifying 
to those who witnessed it, a general belief prevailing that he was liarsh 
and unkind in his conduct towards lier. No device or pageantry that 
could add splendour to tho scene had been omitted in tliis procession 
by water. Tho barges of tho different civic companies escorted tho 
royal one, and many were tho picturesque decorations, in which the 
arms and emblems of the House of Tudor with tho Roses of York 
and Lancaster, no longer rivals, but united in garlands, were tastefully 
introduced. Joyous music was not wanting, and often was it inter- 
rupted by tho loyal acclamations of the crowds who lined the shore to 
view tho pageant. Tho following day the queen proceeded in state 
from the Tower to the palace at Westminster, nor was tho procession 
formed to attend her less splendid than that of the previous day. 
Hitherto Elizabeth had been seldom seen by her subjects. Her life, 
before her marriage, had been secluded, either in the privacy of the 
palace or the gloom of the sanctuary ; and subsequently, the greater 
portion had been spent in tho coimtry, at Winchester and elsewhere. 
Her loveliness had therefore all the ad^tional attraction of novelty for 
tho eyes that gazed on her, as if they never could turn from her 
beautiful face aud graceful yet dignified figure, which lent to, instead 
of acquiring, charms from the regal habiliments. These consisted of a 
robe composed of white cloth of gold, trimmed ■with ermine, and 
confined to her shape, over which fell a mantle of the same materials. 
Her fair hair in rich profusion floated down her back, confined to her 
head by a network of gold, and a cuclet of precious stones, tho 
dazzling lustro of which seemed to give a gloiy to the seraphic 
character of her face. Faultless in 'features and figure, with a com- 
plexion of exquisite fairness, and eyes of cerulean blue, the trials she 
had already passed through, though only then in her twenty-second 
year, had given her countenance an expression of such heavenly 
resignation and serenity, that none conld behold her without a mingled 
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sentiment of reverence and adoration, such as men believe that beatified 
saints only can inspire, 

Heniy took no part m the ceremomes of his queen’s coronation, 
but at the festivals which followed it he appeared and shared tho 
pleasures. The absence of the queen-dowager from the coronation of 
her daughter might justify tho rumours that she was haishly treated 
by the king her son-m-law. It was said that ho never forgave her for 
consentmg to a reconciliatton witii her most cruel enemy Richard 
the Third, and for her consenting to his pioposal of wedding her 
daughter Ehsabeth, affianced as sho had been to himself, — a proposal, 
however, as we have shown, eageily accepted by Ehzabeth ; and of 
sending for her son, the Jilarqius of Dorset, to abandon his cause 

Tho decree passed at tho council held at the monastery of Carthusian 
monks near Richmond, soon after the discovery of the conspiracy of 
Larabeit Simncl, proves tho lU-will of Heniy against his wife’s mother ; 
for tho second aiticle of it contains the following sentence: — “That 
Ehzabetb, late wife to Edward tho Fourth, and mother-in-law to Henry, 
now king of England, should foiTcit all her lands and goods, for tliafc 
(contraiy to her faith gn en to them who were in the plot for bringing 
in King Henry) sho had yielded up her daughter to the hands of tho 
tyrant Richard.” Henry seems to have forgotten that the unfoitunato 
Elizabeth 'Woodrillo was wholly in tho power of Richard when she 
made those enforced concessions to his will, or ho must have been 
enraged by tho report then circulated, that she had lent her countenance, 
in common with her sister-in-Law, tho Duchess of Burgundy, to tho 
impostor liambort Bimnci. If wo may credit Speed, this unfbrtunato 
queen, after being despoiled of her dowry, was condemned to confine- 
ment in tho monastery of Bermondsey, in Southwark, where finally she 
ended her dajs. 

On tlio 1st ofNoTcmbor, 1489, tho queoa took to her chamlxii-, mth 
all tlio oticiuctto fonncily practised at Windicstcr, but on this occasion 
ill tho palaco of Westminster, to prepare for tho advent of her second 
cUiH and on tho 39tli slio g,aTO birth to a prmcoss, named llarnarct 

,1 o f "f “‘1 “f “'f “f roigned between tho queen and 

the mother of her husband may. be received as ovidonco of tho fine 
qua ,t.cs and sweet temper of Efaboth, for rarely docs it occur thni 
mo hera-m-law feol any warm afTcction for tho whes of then- sons • 
and aitliougli Margaret Beaufort was justly accounted one of tho most 
avorthy ao.„cn of het time, sho anight ^ot he so snpe^cr to the 
gcacrahty of l.er soa m tins natance, had not the goodness of EUzaboth 
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won her esteem and regard. Whatever may havo been the truth relative 
to tho harshness which Ilenr}’’ the Seventh has been accused of having 
practised towards his gentle wife, there is no proof extant of her having 
o^er resented or exposed it, while tho whole tonour of her wedded lifo 
testifies that sbo was a most affectionate and devoted wife, as well as a 
most tender mother. Her attachment to her own relations, too, was 
fond and steady, exemplified by a thoughtful caro for their comfort and 
independence, always exercised at the cost of no littlo solf-sacrifico on 
her ,part, invariably borne without a murmur or attempt to subtract 
from what sho deemed necessary for their wants. It was by this kind 
liberality to her sistera that Elizabeth sometimes found herself in debt, 
and compelled to havo recourse to a system of personal economy that 
many a private gcntlowomau would havo thought it a hardship to 
endure. It is touching to read tho proofs of this self-imposed frugality 
in a ^ueen, and, moreover, in ono so fair, wlio might bo supposed to 
take pleasure in the adorning of a beauty for wliich Nature bad done 
so much j and knowing tho motives for her economy, every nolico of 
her mended clothes invests her with a charm in our eyes that tho 
richest garments could not bestow. Tho affection of Elizabeth of Yoik 
for her relations, and tho manner in which it was proved, differed 
materially from that of licr mother, Elizabeth Woodvillo, towards hors. 
Sho used no undue influence for their promotion, sought not to enrich 
them at the cost of otUci-s, or to match them with ago or deformity, or 
*to derate them unduly. Slio i-dicd solely on tho sacrifico of her own 
luxuries, nay more, of her absolute necessaries, to furnish what she 
bestowed on her sistore, and by this piiident course made no enemies 
for herself or them. 

On the 28th of Juno, 1491, Elizabeth gave birth to Henry, her 
second son, in the palace at Gi'ccnwich j and in tho following year her 
third daughter was horn, and named Elizabeth, after lier mother and 
hcreclf. In this year tho queen-dowager died, to tho great rcgi’ct of 
her daughter, who, though sho seldom saw her, owing to her seclusion 
in a monastery, continued to entertain for her a lively affection. 

The nest event that troubled tlio reign of Henry the Seventh was 
the invasion of Perlon Warbeck, which involved him and the kingdom 
in great difficulties. 

On the 8th of Hay, 1500, Homy, with his queen, sailed for Calais, 
to avoid a pestilence then raging with great fury in England. While 
there, he had an interview with Philip, archduke of Austria and sove- 
reign of Burgimdy and Flanders, in which both sovereigns were so 
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well E'ltisSed with each other, th-vt a marriage was proposed by them 
between the eldest son of Phihp subsequently so celebrated as Charles 
the Fifth and the Pnneesa Mary, then a child So gratified was Henry 
hj the flattery of Philip who called him P'athei and protector, that 
ho sent a full detail of the interviews to the mayor and aldermen of 
London The pestilence being over the lang and queen returned to 
England m Juno In this year the tieaty of marriage between Pnnee 
Aithur and Katharine of Arragon was concluded and the following 
one the marriage tooh place In Jauuarj, 1503 the betrothment ol 
the Princess Margaret with King James the Foiutli of Scotland 
occurred and these were the lost festivities in which Elizabeth tooh 
n part for a considerable time for the unexpected and untimely 
death of Prince Arthur which followed five months after Ins nuptials 
plunged hi3 fond mother in such grief as greatly to affect her health, 
never strong and to exercise a great influence on hei spirits Put 
oven while o\ erwhelmod by her own grief Ehzabeth was not unmindful 
of her endowed daughter in law to whom sho showed the utmost land 
ness and sympathy under her bereavement Already had the queen 
gnen birth to six children Arthur her first born the 20th of Sep 
tcnibci 1480 , lilargacot the eldest daughter, bom on the 29th of 
NoNcmbcr 1489 , Maij, 1490 Henry born in 1491 , EUzabetb tho 
2d of July 1492 , and Edmund 1495 Of these one had died m 
chillUood namely Edmund and Pnneo Arthur who expired in his 
Bisfconlh year And now tho queens accouchement of hei sevcntlx 
child drew near This cicnt took pHco iii tlie Towci of London, m 
I ebruary, 1503 when sho ga\o birth to a daughter named Kathciino, 
who Burnved but a foi\ days and on the 11th of tho same month tlio 
loicly and gcntlo Ehzabeth yielded up licr life in the thirty seventh 
y car of her ago to the general icgrct of all her subjects That Henry 
fdt not her lo«s ns hci airtucs desened is best proved by the dcsiio 
lie cunced to supply her pheo soon aftoi , and if liis matumonial 
speculations n ere not earned into cfTcct tlic fault lay not m Ins want 
of desire to uc I The Queen dowager of Naples to uhom his news 
were fr=t directed lie gaio up on a«cei tamuig that hci doMcr, which 
ho bchcicd to bo very largo was seized by tho successor of her bus 
bind , -irnl for Mirgirct duchess do^sger of Sovo:>. lie ^os m trcily, 
wlicn ill health warned him to prepare for another world Ho outlived 
lus oicly and amnblo queen Mtle more than six years sho haainrr 

me I in I ebruary, 1503, and he on tho 2l8t of Apnl 1509 



KATIUmNE^ OE AERAGON, 

• ■ OF IfFXFY TIIF FIGUTl}. 

Teie subject" of- tliis noticc-'nas the fourth dnughter-'of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and first sav the light at Alcala di Finari on the 
15lb of December, 1485. She bad only readied her foittth year \^hcn 
the conquest of .Granada ihadc.'tho beautiful and romantic Alhambra 
her liome,’ahd*tbo'liapp.y days of her childhaml. were passed in' its 
c.\quisito linlls. The' education of tho infanta was “carefully attended 
to. 'The most-lcaindd men rrcrc called in to* instnict her, and’ tho 
queen her mother, acknowledged to bo one C)f''Jhe most highly 
educated women of her time, ^superintended her studies. 1 At'anf6ariy 
age’ Katharine had. rhado a*considcihblc‘ profiCicDcy^in’Latinj a language 
aho never in after-age neglected. * . * • ’ ‘ : c - 

, Few princesses* u ere cverborri undcr'inoro brillinhl auspices.'’ TJio 
^ofTspring of twd eoverdgn^ in' theirlscpajatC-Vights, the' purest Wood 
of Castile ahd:AcKigon 'minglcd^m her \eins: •Katharine was only 
seven years old when Columbus,' through the aid of hdr'ihotUcr, sailed 
in quest of a 'western' continent, amF justified ' by his' -successful 
discoveries the' cncouragemoiit alTordcd Irini 'by his 'liberal and enter- 
prising protectress.: . r ~ ^ 

But as tho brightest raornings.’arc often' followed' by tho 'darkest 
days, so was the early and brilluint youtlrof 'the infanfa'succecdcdiby 
the-gloom which 'shrouded her life soon after 'she cxcbangcU'ibd sun- 
sliino of her natal clime of Granada' for the cloudy and clnlly oUo of 
England, In 1501^ before she had completed • her sixteenth ’year/ tRo 
hand of Katharine' was' solicited by Hcniy'.tRo Seventh for his elde'st 
son Artliur, a prince of great’ promise, but* ten months younger ihan 
herself, having but just completed his fifteenth year. 

The treaty of marriage was concluded, and the ittfauta, attended 
by a noble train, left Granada for Corunna, whence she was to 
embark for England, never more to behold her native land. Katharine 
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arrived not until Octoljer, -when she landed at Plymouth, -where she 
was received with every demonstration of joy by all classes in that 
neighbourhood. The long despatched some of the highest of his 
nobility to attend on her, and set out in a few days after to meet her on 
the road, as did Prince Arthur. The first interview took place at 
Dogmcrsficld, and on the following day the royal procession set out for 
Clicrtscy, where they rested at the palace for ono night, receiving as 
they progressed every possible mark of respect which the subjects of 
Henry could lavish on them. The third night the party stopped at 
Kingston, and reached I/ambeth on the following day, travelling so 
slowly as to Lave taken as mana days to accomphsh a journey of two 
liundred and sixteen miles as might now suffice to traverse the w’hole 
kingdom. 

The personal appearance of Katliarine seems to have pleased her 
future husband, as well as his parents. “What she, accustomed to the 
sunny climo of Granada, must havo thought of the murky ono of an 
English November, wo have no clue to discover ; but all who have lived 
in a southern land, and entered ours in that drc<ary month, may 
imagino her feelings. 

On the 14tli of November tbo nuptials wore celebrated. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury', assisted by nineteen bishops and “ abbots 
mytered,'’ joined their bands, and performed all the religious rites on 
that occasion. Great was tbo splendour exhibited at tbo marriage, a 
detail of which may be found in Stowo by those Avho take pleasure i» 
such descriptions ; nor wcio tlio fetes and nuptial feast which followed 
it, given in the bishop’s palaco of St Paul’s, less gorgeous. A tilting 
match vitli^maint dciiccs, in wliich tho grotcstiue aud magnificent 
were ininglcdT^otrl^r^^^® succeeding week i and after this display 
of chivalry, an entert^ment on a scale of right regal grandeur was 
given in 'NVestminster Ilal^at which tho brido and bridegroom danced, 
as did othcra of tho royal family. , 

Princo Arthur aud Katharine departed for LmPow Castle, in 
Shropshire, where they were to ’’old a rourt, as Princo and Princess 
of 'Wales, attended by the lords and ladies comprisiug their suite, 
wlicro they so conducted themselves r i to win tho aObetions of all 
around them. 

Sliort-livcd, however, was tlic liappincss of tho youthful pair ; for 
in tho April that followed his marriago, Princo Arthur expired, Icaring 
Katlnrino a lonely stranger in that distant castle, where ho closed his 
life in the sixteenth year of liis age. 
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The young "widoAT proceeded tiO the palace at Croydon, there to 
spend the period of her mourning- Happy had it been for her had 
she returned to her native land, as her parents desired j but the Avish 
to retain the portion of her fortune already received, and to secure the 
remaining one, as also to save the dorver which as widow of the Prince 
of Wales she was entitled to claim from England, induced Henry the 
Seventh to propose a marriage between her and his second son, now 
heir to his crown. That the two persons most interested in this 
proposed union felt no desire for it, may readily bo conceded when the 
youth of Henry is considered, he being too young to experience the 
tender passion, or to excite it ; and although Katharine yielded 
obedience to the desire of her parents in contracting it, she never- 
theless wrote to them that she had no inclination for a second marriage 
in England. When, however, all was arranged for the pair being 
af&anced, Henry the Seventh, with whom the measure originated, was 
guilty of an artifice which reflects eternal dishonour on his name, 
and wliich, in after-years, involved in misery the life of his daughter- 
in-law. A dispensation had been obtained from Popo Julius the 
Second for tho marriage sue years previous to its fulfilment, and this 
dispensation bad been followed by a solemn contract between Henry 
and Katharine, in June, 1503. What, then, can be thought of tho 
dishonourable conduct of Henry tho Seventh, who, two years after this 
solemn betrothment, on the day before the prince completed the four- 
• teenth year of his ago, caused him to sign an act protesting against 
it, and renouncing the contract he had made him formerly sign ! 
Various have been the motives assigned for this baso proceeding: 
many persons asserted that it was caused by a desire of alarming 
Ferdinand, and extorting from him more advantageous conditions for 
this second marriage, whenever it might bo deemed expedient to carry 
it out; but tho real cause seems to have been Henry the Seventh’s own 
desire to marry Joannaj Katharine’s elder sister, liimself. Such a 
connexion as father and son married to two sisters, was too much even 
for these times. But Henry’s scheme for himself failed, through the 
proved insanity of J oanna ; and he then dropped the idea of brealdng 
his son’s engagement. But out of this proceeding sprang all Katliaiine’s 
future troubles ; for so soon as it was a matter of convenience to 
Henry tho Eighth to get rid of Katharine, he immediately returned to 
this his boyish protest as a matter of conscience. * If motives of 
pecuniary interest had, too, entered into tho protest, they wore gratified; 
for Ferdinand authorised his ambassador not only to confirm tho former 
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totv made mth Henry tlie Serenfli, for tlio marriage of his son 
Ileniy rritb Katharine. Princess of mies, but to concede an additional 
condition, namely, that no part of her fortune, whether already paid or 
to ho paid, should ho restored in any case, and to ratify the agreement, 
formerly entered into between the Emperor Maximilian and his 
daughter Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, for the marriage of Charles, 
Princo of Spain, and Jlary of England, sister to Henry. 

Ferdinand of A.rragon tad evinced soine dissatisfaction tliat tliG 
marriago had heen so long postponed, and now, with his daughter 
Jane, as well as Kathanne herself, renounced all future claim to the 
portion of Katharine, amounting to no less a sum than 200,000 crowns, 
whidi was granted absolutely to the King of England. That Katharine 
was now desirous for the marriage may be ai^ed from the fact of her 
asserting, that her union with Prince Aithur had not'been of a nature 
to oppose her n edding his brother, — a statement she need not have 
made, had she ivished to avoid the marriage with Henry. 

The ill-starred nuptials were solemnised on the 3rd of June, 1509, 
at the Bishop of Salisbury’s bouse, in Fleet Street, with great magnifi- 
cence, and the coronation of tho royal pair tool: place on the 34th of 
the same month. Nothing was spared to render this ceremony worthy 
of tho occasion, and no inconsiderable portion of tho vast sum of gold 
lioardcd hy Henry the Scicnth was expended to do honour to it. Nor 
were the subjects of the youthful and pleasure-loving monarch slow to 
adopt Ills taste for display and splendour, as tliosc disposed to consult « 
Hall, Ilolinslied, and other historians, will find ; for they were heedless 
of expense in tlicir dresses for tho occasion. Katharine was then in 
her Incnty-sccond year, (being five years senior to Henry, who was in 
his cightccntli,) and 'uas esteemed an attractive, if not a beautiful 
woman. Tlie dignified formality peculiar to her countrywomen of that 
period fiomcwliat deteriorated from her charms, by giving her an 
a'lpect of gravity, wliich made licr appear older than sho really was ; 
nevertheless sho was handsome enough to justify tho affection with 
wliich Henry was said to regard licr during tho first years of their 
union. Independent of the strict observance of etiquette in which tho 
Infantas of Spain ivero brought up, and wliich must more or less 
infiiicnco tlicir demeanour and mainiera during life, it is probable that, 
Feeing tho too great freedom of U lariour in wliicli Henry was prone 
to indulge, Kallnrino might have deemed it necc'^^riry to oppose a check 
to it, by tlic maintcnanco of a grave and quccn-Hkc dignity in her 
own person. Tho death of Iho king’s grandmother followed in five 
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days after Iiis coronation ; and a plague, whicli broke out at Calais, and 
vrhicli soon reached London, also marked that year. Neither events 
made any very serious impression on Hcnr}', wlio, bent on tiic pursuit 
of pleasure, sought it wherever it tempted him. Perhaps the gravity 
of his queen might have sometimes served as a tacit reproach to him in 
tho midst of his masquings and boy-liko pastimes. If so, it is to his 
credit, that although naturally impatient of aught that even resembled 
constraint, ho for many years of their union never violated towartls 
Katharine tho rules imposed by good-breeding and knightly courtesy 
to a lady i nay more, ho showed a decided preference to her society. 
Katharine, likewise, observed an invariable gentleness and affection 
towards Henry, never letting it bo seen that sho disapproved his too 
great indulgence in those undignified pleasures to which ho w’as so 
addicted,- — a rare proof of wisdom and tact on her part. 

On tho 1st of January, 1511, the queen gave birth to a son, whoso 
death at the close of tho February following destroyed tho joy which his 
advent had occasioned. Tho grief of Katharine was long and deep j 
and Henry, although greatly disappoiuted at the loss of his son, 
neglected no means of consohng tho bereaved mother. To cheer tho 
queen, ho got up a variety of sports and pageants. In tho midst of 
these, tho people broke in upon tho rovclicia, and stripped the Ung and 
courtiei'S, tho ladies included, of their jewels, and even of their rich 
dresses. Tho king was stripped to his doublet and drawers ; but ho 
' treated it only as a jest, and he and his nobles sat down to supper in 
great merriment in their despoiled condition. Tho death of the young 
prince was soon after followed by tho breaking out of a war with 
Franco, when Henry had tho mortification of discovering that his 
brother-in-law’, tho King of Scotland, secretly sided with that country 
against him. This war had been instigated by Popo Julius tho Second, 
with whom Henry and Ferdinand liad formed a league to take arms 
and attack France, Henry lured by the hope of recovering his own 
rights in that kingdom, much moro than, by the desire of maintaining 
the authority of the pope. Another motive for engaging in tliis war 
held out to him, and which with so vain-glorious a man was well 
calculated to have considerable weight, was that he had learned that 
tho pope intended to take away the title of “ Christianissimus from 
the French king, and confer it upon him. 

Henry did not accompany the troops ho sent to join his wily father- 
in-law to attack France ; but the following year, not quite satisfied 
■with the proceedings going on, ho determined to go in person, but 
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picnously took raensurea to guild England igainst my outbieak on 
the part of Scotland avliicli from the deceitful nature of its king ho 
full} anticipated Henry having appointed Kathiime legent and 
invested hci mtli almost sovereign power crabail cd at Hoacr on the 
last da} of June 1513 witli about fom hundred sail The queen 
accompanied him to that port where they pai ted avith much sonow on 
her side while Ucniy filled with warlike ardour, thought more the 
victories he c\pected to gam than of the regrets of his fond wife 
Thomas Wolscy lately taken into high favour accompanied the long 
IS almoner and also dischaigcd the duty of sccrctaiy as maybe seen 
h} the letters addressed to him by Katharine during his ahseuco m 
ansa\cr to his In these letters anxiety for her husbands safety 
often broil s through the queenly desire that he should distinguish 
himself 

On the 12th of August the Emperor Maximihan jomed Henry as 
a paid all} rcccmng one hundred crowns a day and wearing the cioss 
of St George Katlianne refers to this circumstance m one of her 
letters to Wohc} whcrciu sho wntos — I think with the company 
of tho cmpoior and with his good counsel his grace slnll not adventure 
himself too much as I was afraid of before I was veiy glad to hear 
of tho meeting of them both winch hath been to my seeming tho 
greatest honour to the 1 mg that over came to a prince The battle, 
facctiousl} named b} the defeated LaJomnccdcsLpc^ons was won 
on the IGth of August and on the 24th Henry and Masimihan 
entered the town of Thcroucnc and wcic present at a solemn Te Dcum 
offered up for the cosy victory But whilo Henry was carrying on tho 
war abroad Katlianne was no less nnxiousl} occupied at homo m 
rcpollnig tho aggressions of the Scots who, emboldened by the absence 
of tl.o luig ha I invaded England Tbc nctories of Novills Cioss 
an oc cii 10 I were achiev ed dunng her regency and Iho letter 
rom lor to Ilcnr} announcing the last contains many touches of 
a cc ion t lit prm o tho feelings of the nctonous queen wero almost 
forgolton 111 tliosc of the loving wife 

Hcnr} returned to England at the close of Octobci and his 
ncc in Wit \ vatliannc was marked Ly great affection on both sides 
iiAnJ! V*?' T ^ ^ contract between tho Biinccss Mary, sister of 

* of Ermcc, being signed on September 

Celf t ° of contraction took place at the church of tho 

bcanng which Ilcnn, accompanied b} his 
H ^ *'’^*’crou3 tram of nobihty, conducted the PrmccbS Mary 
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to Dorer, Jind hariii" consigned her to tlie care of the Diite of 1^'orfoik, 
saw her depart for Boulogne, wliere sto was met bj the French 
nobles deputed hj Louis the Twelfth to attend her to Abbeville. . 

Gratified by this marriage, and fiee fiom troubles at home and 
abroad, Henry indulged his taste for pleasure by a series of courtly 
fetes, which were however interrupted hy the accouchement of the queen, 
who again gave birth to a son in November 1514, who unfortunately 
lived but a few’ days The festival of the new year was marked by a 
splendid pageant, in which Henry liimself bore a conspicuous part. It 
consisted of a masque, in which the king and three nobles of his court, 
with four ladies magnificently attired, danced in the queen’s presence, 
and removed not their masques until the dance was finished, when 
Katharine, reco^ising the king, rewarded him for the agreeable 
surprise he had occasioned her hy a kiss. 

The death of Louis the Twelfth, a few months after his ill-assorted 
marriage, left his queen at liberty to contract a union more suitable to 
her age and taste. Her choice fell on the object of her former lore, 
the Duke of Suffolk, who had been sent to Franco by Henry as the 
bearer of a letter of condolence to the widowed queen, and whom she 
privately married with an indecent precipitancy that somcwliat shocked 
the French couii. Mary and Suffolk returned to England m the latter 
end of April, and were publicly married on the 1 3th of Mnj at Greenwich, 
Henry and Katharine treating them with great kindness and affection, 
and celebrating their nuptials by*a romantic fete, in which Robin Hood 
and his merry men were personated hy the archers of the royal guard, 
who invited the king and the two qu ns, and their court, to a repast 
spread in a thicket near Shooter’s HiU 

The troubles of Scotland brought Queen Slargarot of that Idngdom 
a visitorto the court of her brother in 1517, where she was affectionately 
received by the lung and queen, and once more found herself beneath 
the same roof with her sister Mary, the queen-dowager of France 
The meeting between Margaret and Katharine must have reminded 
both of the death of the King of Scotland, tho husband of on^ and the 
brother-in-law of tho other, had not Maigaret found consolation in her 
raarriago with the Earl of Angus, contracted too soon after the death 
of her royal spouse to admit a behef being entertained of her having 
felt any real grief for that tragical event. Margaret brought with her 
her infant daughter by the Eail of Angus, the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
who shared tho nursciy with her cousin, the Pi-incess Mary, only a 
few months her junior. Both remained a year at the English court, at 
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the expiration of which time a treaty with the Duke of Albany, who 
liad replaced her as Regent of Scotland, enabled her to return thither 
3rargiret appears to have had aa little control over her passions as her 
brother, Henry the Eighth, afterwards evinced over Ins , for, having 
discovered that her husband, the Earl of Angus, had been unfaithful to 
her during her absence, she met him with undissembled anger and 
disdain, and announced her mtention of suing for a divorce from him 
Previously to the queen of Scotland leavmg the court of Henr)', a not 
of a grave character occurred m London, which furnished Katharine 
with an opportunity of displaymg that clemency and good-feehng 
towards the subjects of her husband m which she was nevoi found 
deficient Some citizens and apprentices, aggneved by the patronage 
bestowed on foreign artisans, to the detnment of their own profit, and 
incited to commotion by the seditious sermons of a Doctor Bele and the 
persuasions of John Lincoln, a broker, seized on the pretext of some 
offence offered to them by the foreign artisans, to pillage houses, hieak 
open prisons, and injure and maun several strangers JIany hves wore 
lost m the fray, and it was deemed expedient to pumsh with se\ enty 
thoso who were arrested in it No less than two hundred and seventy- 
eight persons wero made prisoners, many of them mere youths, whose 
mothers and sisters sought the palace, and with loud cnes and floods of 
tears implored tho pity of Katharine, who, touched with compassion, 
presented herself, accompanied hy the Dowager Queen of France and 
her sister klargarct of Scotland, before Henry, and besought paidou 
for tlic jouthful insurgents Tins appeal had more effect on tho king 
tlian that mado b} tho recorder and aldcrmcu, who came m mourning 
to the court to plead in favour of the guilty Nevertheless, ho only 
accorded them pardon when, .sitting at ‘Wcstimnster Hall, and sur- 
rounded bj his principal nobihtj and officers, tho culpnts camo before 
him in white shirts, and with lialtcre about tbcir necks, and did on 
their knees crave mere} Still, no less than fourteen— -and these were 
the ringleaders, among wliom was Lincoln,— wore executed, a proof 
tlntllcnr} ahead} began toicvcalthosangminr} mturohoaftcinards 
■Iisphj ccl TI.O IcmUe inalul, Inoivn bj tlio mmo of Sudoi Anghcis 
npjKired 111 1017, and of so imbgnant a clnractcr as to cause 
deal . la tlirco liouts Maiij persons of nolo died of Ibis disease, abilo 
It fell so bcalil,) on tho loner class as to depopulate not only Mlh"c3, 
but 111 Eoiiie places tornis. Ilemy lea London, and, adjouiniug tbreo 
terms, remoied Tmiil, term, 1018, to Oaferd, nbenco it aras 
adjourned to IVcslminslcr 
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In tliis year, urged on by political motives, Francis tbo First, of 
Fi*ance, proposed a treaty 'witli Henry, one of tho conditions of which 
was to be the marriage of his son, the dauphin, and the Princess Hary, 
only then in her second year, and tlio daupWn in his first. Tliis 
treaty, proposed in September, 3518, was concluded in October 
following; and on the IGth of December, tlie King and Queen of 
France, acting on behalf of their son, and tho Fail of Worcester on the 
part of the Princess Jlary, tho children were solemnly affianced. 

Tho influence of Wolsoy with Henry tho Eighth bad so greatly 
increased, that the sovereigns who wished to stand well with England 
found it their interest to conciliate this proud and selfish upstart by 
administering to his vanity. Ho was alternately bribed by Francis tho 
First and Charles the Fifth, whenever tlicy deemed it expedient, cither 
by using tlicir mediation with Leo tho Tenth to forward Wolsoy’s 
ambitious views, or by costly gifts. They condescended to llcattcr him 
as well as to serve his projects. In their letters they extravagantly 
lauded him for qualities which lie did not possess, while they greatly 
exaggerated those to which he laid claim, and even addressed him as 
their "friend,” their "father.” Vain of these proofs of tho high 
consideration in wliich he was held by two such powerful monarchs, 
Wolsey, now archbishop of York, omitted not to make Henry aware of 
it; and Heniy, no less vain-glorious received these proofs of tho favour 
shown to Wolsey as homage offered to his own dignity and power, as 
well as of the vast Buperiorily of his favourite. Wolsey had now 
reached almost the last step of the ladder of fortune. First minister, 
prime favourite, grand chancellor, archbishop of York, cardinal, sole 
legate, (Campeggio, his colleague in that dignity, having been, recalled 
to Rome,) wealth, and power which enabled him to amass it abroad as 
well as at homo, ho might suioly have been satisfied with the splendour 
of his lot. 

In 151P, an 6clatant proof of the desire of Francis tho First to 
testify his esteem for Henry was given by that monarch requesting him 
to stand godfather to Ids second son, Homy, cifterwards Idng of France^ 
a request not only proving his esteem, but likewise illustrative of the 
liigh position held by Henry the Eighth at that period in Europe, the 
friendship of sovereigns being then, as now, dependent on their pros- 
perity and the influence they exercised in political afiaiis. To Wolsey 
did Francis confide the whole arrangement of the ceremonial of the 
interview to bo hdd between him and Heniy at Ardi'cs, — a flattering 
proof of his confidence in W d\sey, as gi'eat importance W'as attached to 
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all the det-iils of the etiquette and precedence to hemamtamed in sucli 
meetings In consequence of to pnvilegc, Wolsey, on to 1 2th of 
Jhy, 1520, drew up the regulation or programme of the infernew, 
which it was decided should take place on the 4th of Juno following, 
between Ardres and Gnisnes , that the King of England should 
adranco towards Ardres, as far as was convenient to him, hut without 
quitting that portion of his own temtory stdl held in France, and that 
the King of Franco should advance to meet Inm where ho stopped 
By this arrangement W^olsey inan'^ed that the first visit should be 
paid by Francis to Henry, assigning for a reason, that, as Henry crossed 
the sea cspre'isly to see Francis, the lattei could do no less than pass 
his own territory to meet Henry The ro} al party consisted of tho 
kings .and queens of England and France, 3Tar;y, queen dowager of 
Franco, and Louise of Savoy, duchess of Angoul^me, mother to Francis 
Each sovereign was to be .attended by a princely tram, and no expense 
■n.as to bo spared on cither side to lender the pageant splendid, botli 
mouarchs having a decided taste for magnificence Wliile these 
arrangements were forming, Wolsey was secretly carrying on a coi- 
rcspondcnco with Charles the Fifth, who, having discovered his 
.ambition .and rapacity, admimstercd to both, as hemg tho best mode of 
securing his influence with his master , and when Henry, on the 25th 
of 3Iay, reached Canterbury, on his route to embark for Calms, great 
was his surprise when ho received intelligence of the arrival of Charles 
the 1 ifth at Dover , although it was strongly suspected tliat this visit 
Was concerted between the emperor and Wolsoy, and consequently 
did not Burpnso tho latter, however ho might affect ignorance of it 
Tho Cardinal immediately offered to proceed to Dover to receive 
Charles, and to announce the visit of Honry for tho next day, by avhicli 
means an opportunity was afforded Wolsoy of a pnvate conferouco with 
Charles From Dm cr Henry conducted tho emperor back to Canter- 
bury, to ficc tho queen, who was delighted to moot her nephew for the 
first time Charles, avho had been kept au fait of tho intended inter- 
view between Francis tho First and Henry by the cardinal, c.amo 
cxpre<isly to use Ins mflucnco to prevent ft , but tins being impossible, 
Henry haiing engaged his honour for Iho meeting, it w.as gcncmlly 
thought that tho emperor took that opportunity of securing the good 
ofijccs of 11 olscy, by promising him all lus interest for the cloiation of 
Uio cardinal to the pontifical throne m case of the death of Leo tho 
Tenth Charles cmbarlcd for Flanders on tho 30th of Jlay, after 
havmg obtained a pronmo from Henry that Iio would enter into no 
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engagement with Francis the First that conicl be prejudicial to the 
emperor, and also that Hcniy •would pay a ■nsit to Charles at 
GrareliDes before he returned to England The splendour of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, with its fetes, tournaments, masques, and balls, 
has been so often desciibed, that wc will pass over it, briefly statmg, 
that husmess was not lost sight of m a mcetmg supposed to be devoted 
to plea'oire , for the project of the nnrmge of the Princess Jlarj with 
the dauphin was again revived, and other conditions on various pomts 
arranged Little did Queen Katharine dream tint Anne Boleyu, wlio 
was present on this memoioible occasion, was one day to rival hei m 
the affections of Henry, and to take her place on the throne Nor did 
Henry notice his f iir subject ivho was soon to JaadJe such a flame jn 
his heart On the 24.th of June the sovereigns parted, after having 
spent three weeks togethei in a round of amusements, in which each 
vied ■with the other in the display of gorgeous splendour Henry and 
Kathanno pioceeded to Gravelincs on the 10th of July, but returned 
the same night to C<alats, where, the nett day, the emperor and his 
aunt JLarguente, the governess of the Low Country, joined them, and 
spent thiee days in tlieii society, wluch occasioned no httle dissatis- 
faction to Francis the Fii-st when he heard it, his great object being to 
keep these monarclis as much asunder as possible 

Katharme had for some time marked the great influence the 
cardinal had acquired over lier husband, and being a woman of qmck 
perception, strongly suspected it was often exercised more for his own 
personal aggrandisement than foi tlie glory or honour of Henry The 
ostentatious display of his wealth, his undisguised assumption of power, 
and the pnncelj splendour which "Wolscy delighted to exhibit, had 
ahenated from lum the esteem and good'-will of the queen The 
cardmal was not slow to perceive nor to resent, as for as he dared, the 
change in Katharine’s behaviour to him , and this resentment laid the 
foundation of that dishke to he^ wluch afterwards proved so prejudicial 
to her interests "Wolsey knew that hitherto the queen possessed 
considerable influence ovei her husband, who, less qmck-sighted with 
legard to the chai actor of the wily cardinal, might one day he enhght- 
ened on this point by her "Wolse^ therefore feared, as much as he 
disliked, the queen , and when Henry’s passion for her, sated by many 
years of marnage, led him to seek a separation from her, he found in 
this unholy prelate a ready instrument to woiL out his desire, instead 
of a moral and rehgious Jlentor to dissuade him from a measure so 
fraught "With mischief to his kmgdom and dishonour to his name. 
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The statelj gravity of Kallianne, uufittmg her from taLing any 
part m the coireo pleasures of hei liusbmd, seemed to him a tacit 
reproacli for lus too great indulgence m them She could not gallop 
b} lus Side m the field sports m which he delighted nor dress up in the 
fantastic masqueradings in which he was wont to exhibit bimself before 
lus subjects Digmhed and thoughtful, Katharine, who had been nobly 
educated by her mother the great Isabella loved study, and evinced 
a decided preference for the society of the wise and good These 
characteristics peculiar to hei country and education, made her appeal 
much older m the ej es of her husband than she really was , and with 
only fire gears’ difference m tUcir age, Henry’s bojish tastes and 
pursuits were bo long continued, that he fancied himself many years 
joungerthan Katharine She had more than the ordinary steadiness 
and Btatchness of a woman of her age Hei dress, too, rich and 
quccnliko as it was while it added to the imposing giandeur of hei 
aspect, also made hci look less youthful so that even eie Time had 
robbed her of tliose personal attractions in which her contemporaries 
declared her not to bo deficient Henry considered her past the age for 
IiaMng a right to the affection and fidehtj which he had sworn to hoi 
at the altar But though Katbanne took no part m tho amusements of 
Henrj , she offered no objections to bis indulgence of them, nor enneed 
any symptoms of jealousy until he diew attention by bis too evident 
admiration of Maiy Boleyn, the elder sister of Anne, who was after 
wards to wan lus fickle heart Although deepl) wounded, Kathannc 
conducted herself with a calm dignity that enabled hei to avoid all 
slander, and which probably prevented Henry from pursuing bis 
flirtation anj further , for Hai-y Boleyn married, in Julj, 1521, William 
Carej , a descendant of tho Bcauforts, and not remotely allied to tho 
king liimsolf, but destitute of foi tunc, which latter circumskanco incurred 
the deep displeasure of her father at the mamage Tho jealousy of 
Ivathannc was again excited, four jeors latoi, when Henry created 
llemj litooj, hia nitunl son bj Lily Tilbois, duko of liiolimontl 
nml Sonicrect, gnnd adrainl of Knghnd, -nid mTcstcd bim with tlio 
order of the Girtcr To confer such distinction on a more child was a 
iiiamfc'tation of a want (f leaped to tlio queen’s feeling that greatly 
pamcJ her It al'o ji oted tl at lie no longer hoped for a son by hoi, 
and this was vor} galling to Katlminc 

In Mnj 1522 the Emperor Clnrlos tlio Tiftli again nsited England, 
drawn tliillicr hj two niotncs, tlio first to incite Henry to a league with 
him ngamd I raiicc ; and the second, to propo-o a marrngo hotwccii 
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iiimself and the Princess llary, then in her sixth year, Mary had been 
for three years already affianced to the French dauphin, and, nith 
equal disregard of all faith, Henry treated the present contract j some 
time after, ofiering his daughter to the King of Scotland, as if such 
previous engagements did not exist. 

The league now formed hound each sovereign to espouse the views 
and quarrels of the other, and subsequently led to the troubles of 
Fi-ance. Charles obtained the loan of a considerable sum from Henry, 
and departed for Southampton, where his fleet was to meet liim, well 
pleased with tlio results of his visit, Heniy accompanjing him as far 
as Winchester, where, on the 22nd of June, they parted with the show 
of much affection ; and the emperor embarked on the 6th of July at 
Southampton. The commencement of hostilities between England and 
Franco soon followed. Tho English garrison in Calais and Guisnes, and 
the French in Ardres and Boulogne, seized every opportunity’ of 
invading each other’s frontiers. An honourable proof of tho bravery 
of our troops is cited by Hall and Holinshed. Three hundred French 
cavalry, lying in wait near Guisnes, sent some dragoons in front to 
draw out the English j eight archers issued forth and maintained a 
spirited skirmish, until twelve demi-lances, said to be all Welchmen, 
came to their aid, which tho French perceiving, brought out the whole 
three hundred horsemen, but our soldiers charged them with such 
courage that they lolled many, wounded sevorcal, and opened their way 
to the town. 

The war with France caused the return of Anne Boleyn to 
England, where soon after she was appointed maid of honour to 
Katharine, an event fraught with misery to the queen ; for, although 
some historians have asserted that Henry had resolved on seeking' a 
divorce from Katharine previously to his passion for Anne Boleyn, 
there can be little doubt that his eagerness to obtain, it was greatly 
increased by his desire to wed her, however he might urge his con- 
scientious scruples as an excuse for it. These scruples had not 
disturbed his peace during eighteen years of marriage, but suddenly 
awakened when Katharine, no longer capable of exciting his sensual 
passions, had become an object of indifference, if not of dislike, to him. 
Henry’s was not a heart to retain any of tho feelings that influence 
noble natures towards one once beloved when passion is sated ; and he 
little -heeded the sorrow he might inflict on her who had been for 
eighteen years tho partner of his life, provided he gratified his own 
inclination. Charles the Fifth had incurred the enmity of Wolsey by not 
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IiaviD<' iirced his influence for that cardimls election to the papal 
throne and the queen had offended the proud prelate hy her disap 
proral of his ostentation and ranity Wolsey had morhed the growing 
inilitterenco of his master towards Katharine — on indifference of 
which she was too deeply sensible not to be rendered very unhappy hy 
it The effect it produced on her health and apints by impairing her 
personal attractions and increasmg her habitual gravity mto a fixed 
melancholy served to mohe hei still less pleasing to Heniy, who 
disliked her the more for the change m her produced by lus own 
uni indncsa He pretended to entertain scruples on the subject of their 
immigc revealed these scruples to his confessor and made them the 
cvciiso for gradually ahenatmg himself from the society of the queen 
There remains little doubt that Wolsey at first encouraged the lung 
to dn orce Katharine He was prompted to do this not only by his 
desire to gratify Henry but to avenge liimself on the queen and her 
nephew the emperor for the real or imaginary slights he had received 
from thorn lie also wished that Henry should wed the Duchess 
d Alcn 9 on whoso portrait he had procured to show him Although 
Henry had meditated the divorce for some time it was not until the 
close of tlio }car 152G that the queen became aware of his intention 
"Wlicn she hoard of it she dcspatchc 1 a confidential agent to Spain to 
comc} the sad news to her nephew, but "Wolsey took caro that ho 
noiei readied his destined com so, hy having him stopped on the load 
Tlic defeat of Trancis tho First at Pavia and his consequent irapii 
Eonmont in Spam, had excited something hko a generous sentiment in 
llio breast of Ilonij and led to his using his interest in lus behalf 
Dissatisfied with the conduct of Charles llio Fifth whom ho dishl ed 
and cnviel ho wished to assist m securing tho liberty of tbo French 
king and the good feeling prompted more by lU will to Charles than 
fncnlship for Francis so far conciliated the latter, and tho regent lus 
mother os to lead to a renewal of fuendl^ mtclligcnco with them 
Soon after the return of Francis to lus own kingdom, and while jet 
lus sons were detained as hostages Charlc'* 'Wolscy was sent to 
I nneo to trcit for a nnrmgo hctMCCn tho Princds Ihiy and Francis 
or ins foil II 0 Duke of Orleans Tl o cardinal arrived at Calais with 
an equipage of nearly oiio thousand men on tho 11th of July, 1527 
and uas met at Roulogno by Byron with no less a tram After him 
came tho Carliiial of Lorraine sent by tho French king to do -Wolsoy 
honour, and to bo tho hearer of n letter fioin Francis contamimr tho 
assunneo lhat hiinfclf and Kadamo Louisa lus mother, would meet 
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him at Amiens ; -which assurance -was fulfilled on the 4th of August, 
Ts-hen the king and his mother, i-oyally attended, met him a mile and «'i 
ha^ out of the to-wn, and conducted liim, "with orery mark of respect 
that could he shown to a sovereign, to his lodgings. Tho carthnal 
accompamed Francis to Gompi^gne, -where a treaty -was made by -winch 
the Princess Mary -was to marry tho Buko of Orleans, and Francis was 
to wed Leonora, the sister of Charles; and tlie pope, then kept a 
prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo, should he sot free by mediation 
or force, as soon as possible. While this treaty was going on, the 
English ambassadors in Spain were written to by Wolsoy to desire that 
all rumours of a divorce between Katharine and Homy should be 
contradicted, and to assure Charles the Fifth that any such had only 
originated in an objection made by the Bishop of Tarbes, when ho had 
lately been in England, concerning the legitimacy of the Princess Jlaiy. 
Tliis excuse had also been made to the privy council of Henry, when 
he fi.rat touched on the illegality of his marriage to them ; but it 
probably was suggested only by tho crafty monarch himself as an 
excuse for seeking a divorce. 

On the 1 6th of September, Wolsey departed from Compifegne, loaded 
with costly gifts by Francis, who conducted him through the town, and 
a mile beyond it, accompanied by the titular King of Navarre, the 
pope’s legato, and the highest of the French nobility. In return for 
this stately embassy, Francis, tho folio-wing month, sent tho grand 
master, Anne de Montmorency, John de Belloy, Bishop of Bayonne, 
John Brisson, first president of Rouen, and Le Seigneur de Humi^res, 
as his ambassadors, to ratify tho treaty in England. These, -with a 
noble train of no fewer than six hundred horse, were conducted to 
London on the 20th of October, and lodged in the Bishop of Loudon’s 
palace. On the 10th of November they were entertained by the long 
at Greenwich with a feast, said by Belloy to be the most sumptuous he 
had ever seen, and followed by a comedy, in which the Princess Mary 
took a part. On tho same day Henry received, by the hand of Mont- 
morency, the order of St. Midmel, aud Francis, in Paris, that of tho 
Garter, sent over to him by three knights of that order, -with Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley, garter herauld.” 

In 1528, Charles the Fifth first intimated to Henry his knowledge 
and disapproval of the intended divorce. This intimation was given in 
tho answer sent by Clareucieux king-of-arms, who had accompanied 
Guyenno, king-of-anns, to Burgo^ on the 22nd of January, 1528, to 
declare war on the parts of Henry and Francis against Spain, unless 
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certain conditions Tvere complied mth. “It being possible,” said 
Charles, “ that I hare more just occasion to maie war against the king 
your master than he hath against me, especially if it be true (which is 
said in England, Franco, and other parts) that your king will ^ bo 
dirorccd from the queen his wife, and marry with another (notwith- 
standing the dispensations granted on that behalf). Since, besides all 
other injuries done herein, it will be made manifest his intention was 
to make the lady (ho pretended to give me in marriage) a bastard.” 
Then followed a severe censure on Cardinal 'W’olsey, whose ambition 
and covetousness Charles the Fifth exposed in no measured terms, and 
whom ho blamed for all. How heavily must this have fallen on the 
heart of Katharine, tortured as she was by all the pangs of jealousy at 
witnessing Henry’s unconcealed passion for her rival, Anne Boleyn, to 
wliom the courtiers now paid that homage which they had before laid 
at her feet. In .vain did Katharine endeavour to win back the truant 
heart of her cruel husband, by affecting a cheerfulness that was foreign 
to her character.. The attempt was utterly unsuccessful ; and the 
natxiral gaiety and coquetry of Anne, increased by her long residence 
in the court of France, formed a dangerous contrast to the staid and 
matronly decorum of tho unhappy queen. But, though tortured by 
jealousy, Katharine maintained her dignity, by forbearing to reproach 
or mark her disapprobation of Anne Boleyn. On one occasion only 
did she betraj’ her kno^vlcdgc of the position of Anne, when the latter, 
playing at cards, Iicsitatcd a moment about playing a king. “My 
Lady Anno,” said the queen, “you have tho good, luck to stop at a 
king ; but you are like others, you will have all or none.” 

Henry used his utmost dissimulation towards the queen, while 
urging on tho divorce by every means in his power. IIo tried to 
make her believe for some time, that ho only agitated tho question of 
the validity of his mavmgo with her in order to silcnco for over all 
douhls of tho legitimacy of their daughter, tho Princess Mary. But 
vlicn flic cliscovcrcil tliat he -was really bent on obtaining a divorce, sbo 
openly declared her dctorminalion of opposing it. Henry bad privately 
font ft illiam 'll right, doctor of law, to Homo, to negotiate for tho 
divorce ; but the pope being Ibeii a prisoner, and wholly in the power 
of Charles the riflli, olTi-ed a great obstacle to tlio wish of Henry. In 
tins Ftalc of affairs, Henry demanded wbctiicr Katharine could not bo 
pertuaded to liecome a nun ; and whether if l.o, in order to iinposo on 
her, took Iho von s of a monk, could not afterwards kavo a dispensation 


from the s.nid vows from the 


pope, 60 fts to bo able to contract a second 
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mamagc , nay more, wlietlier he might not be tho husband of two 
living wives ^ to such lengths did his crafty mind and crooked pohcy 
cairy him Many were the hours which he devoted to the pages of 
Thomas Aqiimas, in order to discover how far tho Levitical laws could 
be turned to lus advantage , and he was not a httle pleased when ho 
found in them that the dispensation from the pope for his marmge 
with Katharine could not hold vaUd against the nglit dmne, by the 
reason that for dispensing with a law it is necessarj’- that he who does 
so should be superior to him who made it This decision of Henry’s 
favomite theologian encouraged all his hopes, and he addiessed himself 
to tho Archbishop 'Warham, who had foimerly declared against the 
legality of the marriage with Kathaiine to consult the bishops of 
England on the point The wiitmgs of Luther had even, then, lately 
as they Ind appealed, considerably lessened in England the geneial 
opinion of the papal power , and as'tbe vahdity of Henry’s marriage 
rested solely on the dispensation for it accorded by Juhus the Second, 
people hitherto devoted to the court of Rome now openlj disputed 
whether a mamago wholly contrary to the law of God could be 
permitted by Jits vicegerent on earth The result of the appeal to 
tho bishops was a paper signed by the whole bench, in which they 
declared that tho marnage was contraiy to divine law and pubbe 
morals Fisher, bishop of Rochester, alone refused to sign this papei , 
but it IS asserted that Archbishop Warham, unknown to him, put his 
name to it 

The only opposition to tho divorce anticipated by Henry was that 
of Charles the Fifth, and this be determined to brave The imprison- 
ment of the pope, who could look only to the kings of France and 
England, now united, for aid, stiengthencd Iiis hopes , but his stiongest 
claim for the divorce, namely, that the dispensation granted by Juhus 
the Second for the mairiage with Katharme was contrary to divine 
laws, could hardly be urged to another pope, each papal sovereign 
wishing to maintain tho mviolabihty of the power and acts of his pre- 
decessor, and tho impossibihty of his committing an error In this 
dilemma the only expedient that offered was to prove that the bull of 
Juhus tho Second was rendered null by that pontiff’s having been sur- 
prised luto granting it, which made it revocable even accordmg to the 
opmion of the court of Rome, the bull having been granted at the joint 
praj er of Henry and Katlnnne, on the plea that their marnage was 
ncccssaij for tho preservation of the peace between England and Spam 
In this plpa two causes for nulhfj mg the bull were found the first, 
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tlint Henir. being only twelre years old when it was prayed for. could 
net be supposed to comprehend the policy which dictated such a 
measure, and consequently that the prayer had not come from him ; 
and the second, that the state of affairs between England and Spam, 
when fho prayer was made, did not render such a marriage necessary 
for the maintenance of peace between them ; and tliat hence Julius the 
Second had been deceived in granting the bull. Another cause of its 
nullity was discovered in the fact, that the hull being issued for the 
maintenance of peace between Henry the Seventh and Isabella of 
Spain, this motive ceased when the marriage had been consummated, 
both these sovereigns being dead. It was alleged that the protestation 
of Henry against the marriage, after the bull had been granted, and 
previously to its consummation, rendered the bull accorded by Julius 
the Second null, and made it necessary to have another bull granted to 
render the marriage valid. Such were the pleas urged by Henry to 
induce the pope to revoke the dispensation given by Julius ; and had 
conscientious scruples alone influenced Henry in praying for this 
measure, a new bull from the Pope might have been obtained to ease 
his conscience by rendering valid the marriage. Building on the pain- 
ful position of the popo at that crisis to obtain what ho required, 
Ileniy' despatched Knight to Rome, to solicit Clement the Seventh to 
sign no less than four sepamto documents drawn up in England : the 
first, a commission to ^Volscy, to judge and decide the affair, with so 
many English bishops ; the second, to grant a hull for declaring the 
king’s marriage null, on account that Katharine’s marriago with Princo 
Arthur was alleged to have been consummated, although she swore to 
the contraiy ; the third, for the pope to grant a dispensation to Henry 
to marry another woman j and the fourth, an engagement on the part 
of the popo never to revoke any one of the acts now to bo signed. 
Secretly as Henry had managed this iicgociation, it had already reached 
the cars of the emperor, who prohibited Hcnr5’’s requests being 
attended to ; and the result was, that tho pope, wishiu" to conciliate 
Henry, and Francis, nho espoused Henry’s Bide for tho divorce, deter- 
mined on conciliating both sovorcigns, in order to play tlicm off against 
CliarlM tho Fifili without however Eitisfj-iiig them, niid lionco pursued 
tl.o mod dhingenuous conduct to e-ll parties, tniilo .a prisoner, and 
strictly gu.ardcd hy a SpsiiiEU captain, Knight could not h.avo an 
nudicnco with Clement iho Scvcntli ; lie liovcrthclcss found moans 
to inform him of tho wishes of Ifarj-, and when, shortly after, tlio 
pope escaped from prison to Orvicto, Knight joined him there, and 
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delivered to bim a letter from Cardinal "Wolsey, strongl}’ urging him 
to grant the divorce. The pope promised to do all that he coxild, but 
advised that nothing should be hurried, — in fact, he -wished to gain 
time for the accomplishment of his own ends ; but Knight, kno■^^ing 
the king’s impatience, pressed CSement so -ngorously, that he at length 
pledged himself to sign the acts demanded, on condition that no use 
should be made of tliem. until the French and Germans had vacated 
Italy. Knight accepted this condition, thinking that,wh6n once these acts 
were signed and in the possession of Henry ho could use them when 
he pleased ; but the pope was not to be imposed on, and, pretending to 
desire nothing so much as to satisfy the King of England, ho employed 
all the address and cunning in -which he was a proficient to prolong the 
affair. Various were the expedients used by Clement to deceive 
Knight and Gregory Cassali, now joined with him, and to delay 
accordingly the acts required by Henry ; among othei s ho declared, 
that before signing them be wished to consult the cardinal of the four 
crowned saints, Knight and Cassali believed that all now required 
was to secure the favour of tins cardinal, and, amply supplied with gold, 
they -were not sparing of it. The cardinal having examined the acts, 
declared that they contained many errors, and proposed to draw up 
new ones. This took time ; and when these new acts were taken to 
the pope for his signature, he announced that ho could not grant them 
until he had informed the emperor of it, or unless, to explain such a 
breach of promise, General Lautrec was made to advance on Orvieto, 
and to demand on the part of the King of France that the signature 
Should be given for his ally the King of England. As this measure 
would occupy a considerable time, it was rejected by the English 
emissaries; and their object being to finish the affair before the 
emperor could be informed of it, they became so importunate -with the 
pope, that he at length accorded thorn the commission for Cardinal 
■Wolsey, with the hull of dispemsation for the king, and promised to 
send to England the other hull for breaking the marriage. But now, 
when Knigbt and Cassali imagined that they bad succeeded in carry- 
ing the points they had sought, Clement, by an act of cunning for 
which they were wholly unprepared, had duped them. He had dated 
the two acts from his prison, although they were signed some time 
after he had left it ; hence Henry could not make use of them, know- 
ing that it would be thought that the pope only granted them under 
constraint, and in the hope of recovering his liberty through the aid of 
England. Henry also knew that all acts signed by a prisoner were 
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considered mil, of rvhich Francis tie First had given a proof by his 
breach of tlio treaty ho had not long before signed at Madrid, ihus 
Ilenry found himself defeated, notmthstauding all tlie efforts he made 
to obtain his liberty to -ived Anne Boleyn. 

Under no other pope could Henry have experienced the same 
difSculty in ivhat he sought, and found the same disingenuousness as 
in Clement the Seventh, — and from two causes : the first was, that the 
pope being illegitimate, he always dreaded lest the exposure of this fact 
should hurl him from the papal throne, to the possession of which 
illegitimacy was a bar ; and the second was, that the object nearest his 
heart was to re-establish the house of Medici, of which he was an 
illegitimate branch, in the government of Florence, for the fulfilment of 
which project ho counted on the assistance of the emperor. Thus, while 
ho avoided openly declaring for Charles the Fifth, while a powerful 
army was on tho point of invading Naples, he wished to preserve 
terms with him, as well as with the Kings of England and France, 
until the result of tho w<ars liould enable him to judge which side it 
would bo the most profitable for him to declare for. 

Tho war declared by Henry and Francis against the emperor had 
not turned tho thoughts of tho former from the divorce. It still 
occupied him, and even wero he disposed to forget it, the position in 
which Anno Bolcyn found herself ever since the subject had been made 
public, was too painful to a woman ambitious to ascend a throne, and 
desirous to vindicate her honour by a marriage with him by whom it 
had been compromised, to permit her to relax her efforts to urgo Henry 
to procure tbo divorce. Ho pressed tho pope, through Gregory Cassali, 
the English agent at Home, to grant other bulls instead of those objec- 
tionable ones formerly accorded, but Cassali pressed Clement tho Seventh 
in lain. All ho could obtain from tlic ivily pontiff was, the advice that 
Henry should break his marriage in lirtuo of tho commission granted 
to the legate, but with ns little noise as possible, and then towed imme- 
diately Ibo woman bo preferred ; adding that it would bo much easier 
to accord Henry a bull of confirmation for what he had done, than 
to grant him one to permit liim to do it. This advice excited the 
suspicion of Henry. To break his matriago witliout publicity ho knew 
would bo impo«iblc, as tho queen must bo heard in her defence, 
otlicnvise the judgment would bo deemed null. After much dolibcra- 
tioti Henry sent Gardiner and Fox to Home, onco moro to solicit now 
bu !«. A commission to Wolscy was prayed for, to enable him to 
judge the cause and have power to break tho marriage ; but, neverthe- 
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less, tliat the Princess Mary, tlie sole offspring of it, should be declared 
legitimate, — a proof that Hemy bad not then become n’liolly indifferent 
to his daughter, or that ho Tvished to conciliate the emperor by not 
having her legitimac}* impeadied. These emissaries ■n'ere charged to 
assure the pope that "Wolseyhad never advised the king to the divorce, 
and also to inform Clement of the extraordinary merit of tho lady 
whom Henry meant to wed. But Clement was by no means disposed 
to accord wliat was demanded imtU the war in Italy should be decided. 
He prevaricated, postponed, and gained lime, by every possible pretext, 
until Henry losing all patience, tbe pope at length, on the 13tli of 
April, 1528, signed a bull appointing "Wolsey judge in tbe affair, and 
naming the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any other bishop in England 
bo preferred to act with him, and to bo invested with all the powers 
that Henry woiAd desire. This bull was, however, far from satisfying 
Henry, for it contained no clause to prevent its revocation whenever 
Clement might think fit ; and the next objection was, that "Wolsey 
being prime minister, and known to be wholly devoted to tbe king, 
would be considered a partial judge. Therefore, Henry demanded to 
liave another legate appointed to act with Wolsey, and a positive 
engagement signed by the pope, that the commission would not he 
revoked. The success of Lautrec in Italy alone secured the pope^s 
assent to this request, but he nevertheless arranged that his compliance 
with Henry’s prayer should not have the effect of expediting the affair 
in question. He named in the bull accorded the fith of June, 1528, at 
Orvieto, "Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio, bishop of Salisbury, bis 
legates, giving them the same power previously granted to Wolsey, 
appointing them his viceregents for the divorce, and gave them his 
full authority to act in the affair. On the 23d of July he gave the 
engagement requested by Henry, placed in tho hands of Campeggio 
the decree for breaking tbe marriage, and now all seemed in a fail* 
way of satisfying Honrj'. But tbe decree, though signed tho 23d of 
July, was not sent to England until late in August ; and Campeggio 
did not commence his journey there until after the affairs in Italy 
wore a very different aspect, and left the pope nothing to fear from 
France, but much to hope from the emperor. Consequently, it no 
longer suited Clement to offend the emperor by baring granted tbe 
divorce, nor yet to incur the anger of Henry by openly nullifying what 
ho had already allowed. Ho commanded his legate to prolong the 
affair in England as much as possible, not on any account to pronounce 
tho sentence of divorce until ho had received an express order from 
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Innd and not to penmt the bull to bo aeon by any one but 
tlio kin«- and "Wolsey and never to let it out of his own possession 
Campeg^o did not arnve m England until Octobei, seven months after 
he was named legato , and before he reached it a new and unexpected 
obstacle had opposed itself to the divorce m a brief confirming the bull 
for the dispensation granted for the raamage of Henry and Katharine 
by Julius the Second and said to have been discovered by the ministers of 
the emperor at Rome Although this brief bore incontestable pi oofs of 
its being a forgery it nevertheless was anew difficulty m the way of 
the 1 ing s wishes Kor did the conduct of Campeggio on his anival 
tend to satisfy those who had counted so much on it He solemnly 
exhorted the 1 mg to live on good terms with his queen when Henry 
expected that he would separate them for evci , hut, on the othei 
hand he advised Katharine to yield submission to the will of the hog, 
for tint it would he vain to oppose it Thus the legate satisfied neithei 
the lung nor the queen, and was answered by Katharine, that she 
should never cease to consider herself tlie wife of the king until 
separated fiom him bj a sentence of divorce by the pope On this 
Campeggio declared that he could take no further step without fresh 
mstnictions from the pope , and to receive tlicse sis months more 
were wasted, during which time he pacihcd Henry by showing him and 
Wolsc) the bull, but icfuscd to allow any of the puvy council to see it, 
though much pressed by the king to do so 

Tlio star of Charles the Fifth having ascended in tho horizon, 
Clement became more anxious than over for an alliance with him , 
and tho failure of tho invasion of Kaplcs Ininig released him fiom all 
dread of Francis tho First and Hcm^ the Eighth ho cared little about 
conciliating them He, howci cr, formed an excuse for not satisfy ing 
llcnrj about tho diiorce m complaining that the two lings had not 
fulfiUed Ihcir pTomisc of causing Rai enua and Scrvia to be restored to 
him, hoping that if he made it appear that tho divorce depended on 
this, these places might be jichled to lam before ho concluded tho 
treat) ho meditated to form with the emperor Francis and Hour) 
had discovered the faho game tint Clement w is planng with Spam, 
and had complained of it through their amba«adors at Rome , but 
tlio pope pci'CTcrc.I in ilcclnnng tint ho mcint to nnintmn t perfect 
ncutnlitj , ami to dcccnc Hcnij ho sent to England an cransarj, 
named Campina, charged to assure tho king of Ins good intentions, 
wliilo ho coincjcd an order to Campeggio to hum tho hull intrusted 
to him, and to postpone tho jndgmenfmn the dirorco, both which 
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commands ■\vere punctually obeyed. Henry’s patience now exhausted, 
and fully aware that the delay to his wishes originated with the pope, 
sent Vannes and Bryan to Rome, to endearour to ascertain the real 
state of afiaira. They were instructed to make strict search in the 
chanceUerie of the pope for the pretended brief of Julius the Second ; 
to consult the canons at Rome on the most practicable mode of 
expediting a dirorce between supposititious parties ; and, in case they 
found the pope afraid of the emperor, to offer liim, from Henry, a 
guard of two thousand men. If this offer failed to induce him to 
satisfy Henry, he was to he menaced by threats of his anger and 
vengeance. The messengers sent by the Idng, perceiving that the 
pope inclined n holly to the emperor, fulfilled their instructions by using 
menaces, where amicable measures had failed ; but in vain, for, though 
Clement tried to deceive them, he did not succeed, and they returned 
to inform Henry that he must no longer count on the good offices of 
the pope. 

Campoggio arrived in England in Octobei*; and on the 8th of 
November he and "Wolsey had an interview with Katharine, to announce 
that they were about to hold a court of inquiry as to the validity of 
her marriage. On this occasion the queen spoke to AYolsey in tho 
following cutting words : — " For this trouble I may thank you, my 
lord of York, because I over wondered at your pride and vain-glory, 
abhorred your voluptuous life, and little cared for your presumption 
and tyranny ; and, therefore, of malice you have kindled this fire ; 
especially for the great grudge you bear to my nephe\r, the emperor, 
whom you hate worse than a scorpion, because he could not gratify 
yonr ambition by maldng you pope by force. And, therefore, have 
yon said, more than once, you could bumble him and his friends, and 
yon have kept true this promise ; for of all his^wars and vexations he 
may only thanlc j’Oii. As for mo, his poor aunt and kinswoman, what 
trouble you put mo to by this new-found doubt, God knoweth, to whom 
I commit my cause.” It was not, however, until Hay, that Campeggio 
took any effective stop in the business ho had come to arrange, and 
Henry’s impatience increasing in proportion to tho delays offered by 
the pope, ho determined on having the judgment at once commenced 
by the legates. 

The commission was read on the Slst of Hay, hut the citation to 
the king and queen was only issued for the 13th of Juno, — 
another proof of the unwillingness of tho pope to conclude the affair, 
and of tho obedience of Campegrio to his master’s wishes. When the 
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kino- and quCen appeared before Campeggio and Wolsej, Henry, -when 
called, replied, “ Here I am but tlie queen, using mtli great dignity 
from her seat, took no notice of the legates, hut approaching Henrj, 
knelt before him, and said, “ That being a poor i^^oman and a strangci 
in his kingdom, ■where she could hope neither for good advice nor 
impartial judges m her emergency, she begged to know in what she 
had offended him« That she had been twenty jeirs his wife, had 
home himthiec children, and had ever studied to please lum She 
appealed to his conscience whether she had not come to him a ■virgin, 
and declared that, had she been capable ef anyihmg criminal, she 
would consent to be turned awa^ ■with ignominy Their mutual 
parents,” she asserted, “ had been wise and prudent princes, had good 
and learned men for their ad\ isers, when her marnago with the king 
had been arranged That, therefore, she would not acknowledge the 
court before rvluch sho then appeared , for her advocates, being the 
subjects of the king, and named by bim, could not properly defend her 
right” Having thus said, she arose fiom her knees, made a deep 
courtes) to the king, and, without noticing the legates, withdrew 

“ilfaclam,” said Griffiths, her receiver genen?, on whose arm she 
leant, “ 3 ou are called back” (for the tner made the hall nng ■with the 
summons) , ” Kathannc, queen of England, come again into court 1” 
The queen replied to Griffiths, “I hear it •ucU enough , but, on — on- 
go jou on , for this is no court wherein I can have justice , proceed, 
tlicrcforc ” 

M'hcii she had retired, Henrj dcclaicd tint “ho had aliiaya boon 
well satisfied with the queen, and that in desiring to separate fiom 
her lie was actuated solclj bj motnes of religion and conscience He 
nJdcd, tint tlio scruples ho cntcrlained had been suggested by those of 
thoBidiop of Tarhes, and had been confirmed all the bishops of 
Ihiglaiid” Tho Archbishop of Caiitcrburj confirmed this statement 
rclatno to the bishojis , but Pishci, bi«hop oflloclicstcr, with a courage 
that did Inm honour, stood forth and denied haung signed tho paper 
presented to the kmg — a denial ■which cost him liis life 

The queen was again cited to appear on the 25ih of June , but she 
did not attend, and sent an appeal to the legates against all their 
proceeding? Slio was therefore declared contumacious '^’'hilo this 
matter was proceeding, the emperor was using all Ins endeavoure to 
jiu ucc the pope to rcmo\o the ca^o to Rome, and menacing to depose 
iLin, oil the pica of his mcgitimacj', unless he complied with Ins 
u»hc5 The concIuMOtt of tho treats between Charles tho Tiftli and 
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Clement the Seventh, -whereby the emperor bound himself to 
a*e-establish the liouse of iledici fit Florence, to restore Ihavenna and 
Servia to Clement, and to give him possession of Modena and Reggio, 
vanquished the fears and scniplcs of the wily pontiff ; and in July, 
1529, Clement announced to the English ambassadors at Romo liis 
determination to remove the (Siso to that capital. On tho iSth of 
July he despatched the bull of citation to England, requiring the 
presence of the king and queen at Rome before the expiration of forty 
days, the said hull containing certain censures in case of disobedience, 
as unceremoniously expressed as if applied to any simple individual 
instead of to a great sovereign. The indignation of Henry may be 
well imagined. To attend the citation would be to act contrary to 
tho laws of England ; anti to liavc the contents of tho bull made 
generally known, would be to expose his dignity to the animadversions 
of his subjects. Bailed and insulted by the pope, and tormented no 
less by tho firmness of Katharine to maintnin her rights than by tho 
impatience of Aimo Boleyn to usurp them, and angered by the treaty 
between Francis the First and Charles the Fifth, Henry foimd him- 
self in a very annoying position. Whatever respect he might have 
hitherto entertained for Katharine, had now ceased : the woman who 
opposed an obstacle to the gratification of his passions, could only ho 
an object of hatred to one so utterly selfish as ho was, and gladly would 
he have avenged his disappointed hopes on her, had he not feared to 
incur gi*eater odium than he had yet excited. 

The delays which had occurred in the affair of tho divorce 
had excited the suspicions of Anne Boleyn that Wolsey had not been 
sincere in his attempts to remove them. Ho had formerly incurred 
her hatred by interfering to prevent her marriage with Percy, 
aftciwaids earl of Northumberland; and though this hatred had 
slumbered -uhilc she believed WoIscy necessary to her new interests, 
and -williug to assist in her elevation, it awoke afresh -u’hen tho 
unaccountable delays to the divorce led her to doubt his zeal or 
bis truth. Nor was she wrong in her suspicions. Tho fact was, 
that while Wolsey believed that Henry’s passion for Anne Boleyn was 
only a light one that fiuition would pall, and that, if free, he would 
wed tho Duchess d’Alcn^on, the sister of Francis the First, whose 
portrait he had procuicd to tempt him, he was extremely desirous for 
tho divorce from Katharine, whom he dislil^ed. But -n-hen he found 
that Anne Boleyn, whose ill--will towards him he had long suspected, 
was to be queen, he wished the divorce not to be granted, though he 

T 
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dared not let it appear It was at this period that Henry became 
acquainted with Thomas Cnnmer, a skilful doctor in theoIogjjWho 
being questioned as to his notion of the best means of procuring the 
dirorce, replied, that it would be to procure the opinions in writing of 
all the universities in Europe, and of the persons the most versed in 
thcologj, on the legality of the marriage of Henry with Katharine , 
that the result would be, eithei the universities and theologians 
uoiild pronounce the dispensation granted hy Juhus the Second 
sufficient, or invalid and that the pope would not dare to decide 
against the judgment of the most learned men of the time Ho soonei 
Ind Henry heard tlie opinion of Cranmer, than, stnich bj its good 
sense, he exclaimed with his usual grossne^ ‘ At length I haie caught 
the son hj the car He sent for Cramnei, took him into his especial 
favour, and from this o^ ent may bo dated the commencement of that 
great reformation which followed 

Tho dislike entertained by Anno Boleyu to TVolsey had hy degrees 
influenced Henry against him , and m October, 1529 tho procurator 
general haMng accused him of violation of tho statute of pj (cmumret 
tho king deprived him of the great seal, and confened it on Sir Thomas 
iloro Other changes followed, and Wolscy, being declared culpable, 
was disgraced and commanded bj tho king to quit the palace at Yoik, 
and retire to the house appertaining to tho bishopric of 'W^mcliester 
Kcvcrthclcss after some time, Hcnr^ felt a letum of his partiality 
for his old faiountc, and restored him to the sees of York and 
IFuJchcstcr 

the advice of Cranmer, Homy sent learned men to Franco, 
Ilalj, Gcmiauj, and Switzerland, to consult tho universities m these 
places on tho dn orce, and tho decisions of all wero unanimous that tho 
dispensation gmntcd bj Julius tho Second for tlm inarrngo ofHcnr^ 
and Katharine being against tho dmno law, could not bo ^ahd Henrj 
now got the greatest men ofliis kingdom to address tho popo in order 
toobt-imtiic duorco Tho letter was strong and fearless, and gaio 
Clement to iinilcrstaiid lint they considering their lung’s case as thcir 
own nnj longer deh^ to his wishes might endanger tho pope’s interests 
m Ln^hnd Tins measure produced the cficct of Clement’s offering 
to gn 0 permi': ion to Ilcnr^ (o haio two wn os — an expedient that did 
not at all cuher Ilcnr^ or his subjects Determined to can j 

Ins point, jet fearful that Clement might send a hull of cxcommum- 
cation against Iiim to England the king issued a proclamation, that no 
bulb from Home that could bo prcjudiaal to the prerogatives of the 
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cro\vn, should be henceforth received, under the most heavy penalties ; 
thus excluding, by anticipation, the censures he looked for. The king 
left no means untried to obtain Katharine’s consent to the divorce. 
He sent nobles and bishops to try to persuade her to withdra'u' her 
appeal to the pope, or to allow the affair to be judged by eight persons 
considered competent. But nothing could niove her to yield to either 
of these proposals ; and Henry, furious at being defeated, separated 
from her on the 14th of Juno, 1531, having ordered her to retiro to ono 
of the royal residences in the countiy. In October, 1532, Henry and 
Francis the First encountered each other between Calais and Boulogne. 
Anne Boleyn, lately created Mai-chioness of Pembroke, and now always 
^Yith the king, accompanied him. During this meeting, Francis advised 
Henry to marry Anne Boleyn without waiting for tho dispensation of 
the pope ; an advice said to have been speedily adopted, as a private 
marriage between Henry and Anne was alleged to have taken place at 
Calais. It was not until 1533, that tho marriage of Henry and Anne 
Boleyn was declared ; this measure being rendered absolutely necessary 
by her pregnancy. On the 20th of May, 1533, Katharine was cited to 
appear at Dunstable, the town nearest to her abode ; and liaving refused 
to obey the summons, a sentence was pronounced by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on tho 23d of the same month, declaring her marriage 
with Henry null and void, as being contrary to the divine law. On 
the 28th of tho same month another sentence confirmed the marxiago . 
between Henry and Anne Boleyn ; and on the 1st of June Anne was 
crowned. 

The law enacted on February the 4th, 1533, that no appeal should 
be made to any power out of England was aimed no less directly at 
Katharine than at the papal power, as the following passage in the act 
proved : — “ And wheieas Edward I , Edward III., Kichard IL, Heniy 
rv and other kings of this realm, have made sundry ordinances, 
laws, and statutes, for the conservation of prerogative, liberties, and 
pre-eminences of tbo said imperial crown, and of the jurisdictions 
spiritual and temporal of the same, to keep it from the annoyance 
of the see of Rome, as also from the authority of other foreign poten- 
tates, attempting the diminution or violation thereof; And because, 
notwithstanding the said acts, divers appeals have been sued to tbe see 
of Rome, in causes testamentary, causes of matiimony, and divorces, 
&c., &c., &c., to tbe groat vexation and charge of the king’s liighness; 
and his subjects, and the delay of Justice ; And forasmuch as the 
distance of the way to Rome is such as the necessary proofs and 
truo knowledge of the cause cannot be brought thither, and represented 
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£ 0 ^^cll as in this kingdom; And that, tWore, many persons be 
^Nithout remedy : It is, therefore, enacted, that all causes testamentary,^ 
causes of matrimony, and divorces, &c., &c., &c, either commenced, or 
depending formerly, or nhich hereafter shall commence, in any of the 
king’s dominions, shall ho heard, discussed, and definitely determined 
vritliin the lung’s jurisdiction and authority in the courts spiritual and 
temporal of tho same, any foreign ioliibition or restraints to the 
contrary notwitlistanding. So that, although any excommunication or 
interdiction on this occasion should follow from that sec, the prelates 
and clergy of tins realm should administer sacraments, and say divine 
service, and do all other duties, as formerly hath been used, upon 
penalty of one year’s imprisonment and fine at the king’s pleasure ; 
And they who procured tho said sentences should fall into prcEmunire/’ 
Tho enactment of tliis law deprived Katharine of the power of appeal, 
and tho pope of that of punishing the contumacy of Henry. Katharine 
would, however, never resign the title of queen, though Henry strictly 
commanded that it should no longer bo accorded her, and that she 
should only be recognised as princess-dowager and widow of Prince 
Arthur. Tlio queen was at Grconwicli when the Jang sent to announce 
hU determination on this head. She only replied, “ God grant my 
husband a quiet conscience, and I mean to abide by no decision but 
that of Homo.” Tlie king, full of fmy at Ibis reply, accompanied the 
queen to Windsor, and there abruptly left her, leaving peremptory 
orders, that she should depart from thence before his return. She 
withdrew, saying, “ Go where I may, I am his irirc, and for liini I Avill 
pray.” She then betook herself to More, in Hertfordshire. Prom that 
time she never saw again cillicr the king or her child. But although 
tho proud spirit of tho injured Katliarino quailed not under tho wrongs 
and indignities offered to her, her physical force, less vigorous than her 
moral, gave way, and aho sickened and djooped. She pined to behold 
her daughter again, and writhed in greater agony at knowing that her 
beloved Mar)’’8 rights were passed over in tho succession to give way 
to tho ofTispring of Anno Boleyn than sbo had done for tho injuries and 
insulls heaped on herself. Her lettere to tho Princess Jfaiy at this 
time arc no less full of tcndcniess than of good sense. 

Tho angry spirit of Henry broke forth with unbridled fniy' in tho 
case of Blizabctli Barton, n nun, called the Holy Jlaid of Kent. This 
poor woman, a person of weak intellect, excited by tho general s^m- 
pathy felt nmong tho religions in England for Ivatharino, denounced 
tho divorce nndmarriago ofllcniy with Anno Boleyn in the incoherent 
ravings of her disordered im-sgiDation. For this net tlic wretched 
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•woman was attainted of liigli treason and executed, instead of being 
consigned to an hospital ; and Sir Thomas More and Fisher, bishop of 
Kochester, incurred the hatred of Henry for being suspected of giving 
car to her "wild predictions. Katharine removed from JIoi o to Arapthill. 
Here she employed her hours in prayer and good works, her only 
amusement being embroidery, in which she excelled and toot much 
pleasure. Having beard of the illness of the Princess ilary, wliich 
occurred soon after her cruel separation from her mother, and probably 
in consequence of it, Katharine entreated, through Cromwell, to have 
permission to see her child ; but this entreaty, though made in a spirit 
of humility and motherly tenderness, that must have wrought on any 
Iieait less stem than Henry’s, was refused. The residence of Katharine 
was now removed to Bugden, a few miles from Huntingdon, whence 
the letters from her to the Princess Mary are supposed to have been 
■written. Here, her ill-health increasing, she was observed to devote 
even more time than before to pious contemplation and prayer. For 
hours she would remain in the privacy of her chamber, on her knees, 
bathed in tears. It is piteous to think of this proud woman reduced 
to such sorrow, and though looking only to death for a release from it, 
too deeply attached to her daughter to desire that relief. But even 
the quiet of this solitude was denied her; for it was broken by the visits 
of those sent by Henry from time to time to offer her some new insult, 
either hy bringing before her articles to prove why she should resign 
a\l right to the title of queen or •wife to Henry, or to insist that 
those around her addressed her only as princess-dowager. Such 
visits, however they angered or tortured her, never induced her 
to resign her rights, nor to betray any hatred of her who had usurped 
them. 

The cruelties that marked the reign of Henry at this period prove 
that the gratification of his passion for Anne Boleyn had not smoothed 
his rugged nature. The violent deaths of Sir Thomas More and Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, had greatly shocked and grieved Katharine ; and 
the effect on her health soon became visible by its increased delicacj'. 
Aware of her fast decUning stale, she applied to have her residence 
removed to the neighbourhood of London ; but this request, like her 
former one to see her daughter, was sternly refused, and no choice 
allowed her hut to proceed to Fotheringay Castle, a spot so insalubrious, 
that she at once declared she would only be taken there by force. 
Some time after, she removed to Kimbolton Castle, a place little less 
unhealthy than Fotheringay. 

Such was the respect KaSiarine inspired in the breasts of those 
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appointed to attend l.er, that they conldTiothe induced to address her 
as any other than the Jjng's anfe and queen ; and as this was stnctly 

prohibited by Henry, BCTcral of them demanded their dismissal, ^hile 

others inclined punishment for this violation of the lung’s commands. 
The unhappy queen’s ivords uerc noted do-mi and reported to the 
privy council by Sir Edmund Bedingfield, who had been appointed 
steward of her household, and who, by the wish of Henry, was to make 
reductions in her establishment. How moderate were the desires of 
Kathaimc may ho judged by the fact tliat she required only to retain 
“ her confessor, her physician, and her apothewiry ; two men servants, 
and as many women as it should please the king’s grace to appoint ” 
Cruel and hcaitless as had hitherto been the conduct of Henry towards 
Eatharine, it now became marked by a meanness, no less unworthy a 
sovereign than of Jier to whom it was directed Katharine’s confessors, 
Fathers Forest and Abell, were thrown into prison, and persecuted in 
the most savage manner, to force from them declarations that might 
j’ustify the divorce from their royal mistress Finally they wore both 
put to death in the most horrible manner ; Forest being burnt alive 
with tho most incredible barbarities The income assigned Katbarino 
was only tliat to which as widow of Prince Arthur she had been 
entitled, nn<l of this sura, amounting to fire thousand pounds a year, so 
considerable a portion was withheld, that sufficient remained not to 
defray tho expenses of licr limited cstabhshment, though conducted on 
tlio most economical system ; thus poverty was added to tho other ills 
heaped on tho defenceless head of tins illustrious lady, who had been 
tempted by offers of wealth, if she would abandon lier riglits and 
consent to licr mvn and her daughter’s degradation. This poverty fell 
on her, too, when, nith ruined health, she stood most in need of tho 
many comforts necessary to soothe, though they could not mitigate, 
disease. 

reeling tlio linnd of death fast approaching, Katharino entreated 
to ticliold her daughter once more, that she miglit bless her before sho 
died ; hnt this last request iras denicd,aiid another drop ivas added to tho 
Clip of hittcnicss already neatly filled to oTcrflim-iiig, -vvliich sho had been 
doomed by her hnital liiisbaiid to drain. Yet sho Iiad tho satisfaction 
of one true friend by licr bed-side diineg her last houra. This was 
I.ady Willoughby dTiroshy. This lady aras ono of tho maiiLs of honour 
irlio had accompanied her from Spain, .and had married Lord 
11 illonghhy. irc.ariiig of the .apptTOcliing end of her holovcd mistress 
and coimliynoman, sho m.ado her nay to ICiraholton, and reaching it, 
at iiiglit-fdl oil Nciv Ycar’a day, half-Ci 'jihed nritli cold, sho had tho 
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addiess to mate her Tray to the queen, in spite of the opposition of the 
Keepers Chamherlayne and BedingHeld, and nerer quitted her till she 
expired. A few hours before death had ended her Borrows, and when 
lier dying hand could no longer hold a pen, she dictated the following 
farewell to Henry : — 

most dear lord, king, and husband, — The hour of my death 
now approadiing, I cannot choose, but out of the lore I bear you, to 
advise you of your soul’s health, which yon ought to prefer before all 
considerations of the world or flesh whatsoerer. For which yet yon 
hare cast me into c«alaraities, and yourself into many troubles. But I 
forgive you all ; and pray God to do so likewise. For the rest I commend 
unto you ilary, our daughter, beseeching you to be a good father to 
her, as I have hitherto desired. I must entreat you also to respect 
m 3 ' maids, and give them in marriage, which is not much, they being 
but three ; and to all my other servants a 3 ’ear s pay besides their due, 
lest otherwise they should be unprovided for. Lastly, I make this vow, 
that mino eyes desire you above all things. Farewell.” 

Henry is said to have wept when he penised this letter. 

ICatharino expired on the 18th of January, 1536, in the fiftieth 
year of her ago, and was interred in the monastery at Peterborough, 
which, in honour of her memory, Henry caused to bo prosciwed when 
ho doomed others to dcstniction, and erected it into a bishop’s see. 

Tho chamber in KimboUon Castle where Katharine expired is still 
shown. It is hung with tapestry, which covers tho door leading to 
the* closet. One of her travelling-trunks, also covered with scarlet 
velvet, and bearing on its lid the initials “ K. R.” with the crown, is 
still there. 

Katharine of Arragon, the courtly daughter of the groat Isabella 
of Spain, has left a name inferior to none in the English annals of 
female ro 3 'alty. There was a queenly dignity and a womanly' piety 
about her that forced even, her most deadly enemies to respect her. 
Her masculine abilities, and her lotly' and assured temperament, set 
at defiance all tho arts of her savage husband, and of tho subtle 
tools he had around liira. The pride of I^olsey quailed before her 
genuine majesty, and the sanguinary fury of Henry tho Eighth was 
kept at bay*. She was regarded by the nation in which eho was a 
persecuted stranger, with tho deepest sentiments of respect and 
affection. Hot a stain wjis any’ one able to find on her reputation, 
and tlio fine portrait which Bhakspcrc has drawn of her in his 
Henry' the Eighth is as just as it is an enduring monument of her 
“raro qualities” and "tnio nobility” 


■ ‘ ■/ ^ANNE BOLEYN, 

OF itEmy tbe EianTB 

Akite BoEEYS.'wasAlic second daughter of Sir Tliomas Boleyn, after- 
wards created ^Viscount Uochford, and of the Lady Ehzaheth Howard, 
daughter 'of th'c celebrated Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk ; 
andi according to Sir Henry -Spclfnan, was born at/Bhcklme^Hall, in 
Norfolk. If tho family of'-Boloyn w.cro not originally- among tUo 
ancient nobility of England, tlrey-iiHbrmamed rnfo some of :tbo highest 
of that class ; for tlic grarr'dfatlier "of Annfe, Sir ‘Wilham, marriod 
.tiio cb-hcircss of the last Earl-of-Oinfond, who brought him'Vast 
possessions, so that on tho inatcrhal’"srdc,*at least, for, two or three 
gcndra'tionvAnno could claim jrlliaiico^with^semo oLtho noblest houses 
in tho hind/' Tbo'titlo of Uochfdrd, '•which appertainbd.to tho family of 
Ormondrufta rorirdd-in Sif^Thbmas BblOyirras 'ucre Subsecfucntly tho 
tiUcs’of Ormond ami "Wiltshire. ’ . _ • '-i / v - ** I > t . 

• •"•Gfcat doubts c\iH''as'to' tlic'prccisc.age' of 'Anno BoIcjti wlioii sho 
loft'Englan'd-in tbo suite ofltho-Pnncch Hary, sister of Honry the 
Eiglith, uhcn-tliat princess proceeded to tlic solemnisation of her 
nuptials with Lours thO'Twclfth of Franco. /Scrcral historians assert 
tllat'A'iinh-wiis then-only in'rtlic'.^ovcnth~year'6f-hoV-^age ;,but this 
cairbsnlh-bo*tnjc, for u.lfat position could'a ferrialo‘ child fdKin tliat 
courtly train 1 ' After thc’dcatU' of Louis tbo Tuclfth/which'occuned 
m thc'rebnnry Wllbu ing his nuptials, and tho mairiago of his widowed 
qne'on witli Branllon, tho Duke of Suffolk, Anne Bolcyn did not return 
^Uth'hcf, but rcmiufcd in .France for tiro completion of her education, 
and after some time isVaid to haro entoreddho Borneo of the queen of 
Francin the in which H is assorted by Camden, that sho not only 
rcinnincd until the death of that queen, which occurred in 1521, but 
Euh-equcnlly accepted the protection of tho Duchess d’Alen 9 on, sister 
to rraiicib tlic First, and aftenrarda Queen of Navarre, so celebrated 
. forherwiU If she returned to England on tho death of tho Queen 
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Claud m 1524, slic must have been in bei* twenty-third year, for she 
appears, by the most probable account, to have boon born in 1501 ; 
and such a fascinating person as Anuc is represented to have been 
must have proved a dangerous temptation to a monarch who was not 
prone to resist the attractions of youth and beauty, as witness his lovo 
for the fair wife of Sir Gilbert Talliois, governor of Calais. If, how- 
ever, she ouly returned to England in 1527 with Iier father, who was 
sent to France in Scptcraher of that 3 'car, to conclude the treaty agreed 
on the previous April, then was she blameless of tlie accusation of 
being tho cause of first suggesting the divorce, as it is well known that 
Henry had adopted tho resolution of .seeking it before Anne’s fatlicr 
had brought her back to England. The true time of her fii-st return 
to England, it will, bowever, be seen, was late in 1 521, or earl^' in 1522, 
as the order for her recall by Ilenr^' was signed in November, 1521. 
It was now that Ilenr}' saw her, and made his advances to her. But, 
as suggested by Bumet, tboro is every' reason to bebevo that she again 
wont to France, cuteved tho service of Sfargarct, Duchess of Alcn^on, 
and returned finally to England with Jior tatlier, when recalled from 
a diplomatic mission to tho French court, in 1527. This, in fact, 
reconciles the conflicting dates of diflcicut writers. Ono thing, how- 
ever, is clear, which is, tliat if Henry’s passion for Anno Boloyn was 
not tho cause of his first desiring a divorce from Queen Katharine, it 
is quite certain that it urged him to pursue it with a zeal and obstinaej* 
that he might never have employed, had he not loved her. As to hife 
alleged excuse for repudiating Katharine, namely, scruples of conscience, 
his after-conduct furnished too many and too positive o.vamples that 
his was not a conscience to he troubled b}' scniples. Henry was 
probably led to desire a divorce because he was tired of a wife whoso 
gravity reminded him that sho was some ^’cam his senior, and hj- 
whom he despaired of having a male heir to his cro^vn, long tlio 
object of Ills anxious desire. It is probable that had the two sons 
whom Katharine presented him with lived, ho would have contented 
himself with being an unfaithful husband, without breaking tho bond 
that united him to the mother of his children. 

The descriptions of Anne Bolcjm, handed down to posterity by her 
contemporaries, prove that sho must have been indeed a very attractive 
person ; and although the well-known passion entertained for her by 
■\Vjatt may lead us to suppose that his description of her charms 
partakes the exaggeration of tho lover as well as of tho poet, the more 
sober one of Chateaubriant, and the less fl<atterincc one of Sanders, 
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convey an impression rei^’ favourable to ber personal appearance. 
Even Trith less attractions than “a stature tall and slender, an oval 
face, black liair, beauty and sprightliness hovering on her lips, m^readi- 
ncss for repartee, sJJlI in tlio dance and in playing on the lute, and, 
though last not least, a rare and judicious taste in dress, which led to 
her being ‘'the glass of fashion*' by which all her companions wished 
to attire themselves, Anne must have been very captivating- Naturally 
111 cly and witty, with an uncommon facility in acquiring whatever was 
taught her, Anne Bole^n must have greatly profited by her abode with 
the clover and bnlhant Duchess d’Alen^on, whose fascination of manner 
and sprightly convcreation were so universally aclwnowledged by her 
contemporaries. But v, hilo acquiring accomplishments, and the art of 
pleasing, with the beloved sister of Francis tbe First, it is but too 
probable that the moral principles of Anno were little cultivated, and 
that to her sejour beneath Marguerite’s roof she owed the vivacity and 
levity, often passing the bounds of strict propriety, with which she was 
in after-years charged, and which furnished weapons to wound her. 
These peculiarities, which probably formed her gieatest attractions in 
tho eyes of Henry when she first won his selfish heart, became sins of 
deep die when, sated with her charms, he sought to liurl her from 
tlio giddy height to which he had raised her. During her lesidcnce in 
Franco, altliougli greatly admued, the reputation of Anne Boloyn was 
never as-iailcd, and she returned to England freo in heart, and spotless 
in character. 

Lortl Herbert and others, among whom was Fiddos, state that 
Anno continued to dwell with the Duchess d’Alcn 9 on until some 
difi'crcnco grew between Henry and Francis, wliich caused tho English 
students to be recalled to their own country, at which timo she also 
rcliirncd to her fiimily. Fiddes adds, that Francis the First com- 
plained to tho English ambassador “that tho English scholaia and tho 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bolcyn had returned home." 

It is known tliat Anne's return was advised by the Icing, for tho 
purpose of arranging a marriage between her and Sir Piers Butler, the 
lioir of iiim who contested the inheritance of Anne’s great-grandfather, 
the Last Earl of 'WilLshire, this union being considered tho best mode 
of stopping all vexatious suits between tho contending parties, 
strange arc the freaks of fortune, wliich shape tho destinies of mon- 
nay more, Pomctimc.s make llicmsolrcs tho instruments to work out 

■Ml '"m , f' “> “'>*<:'•. to 
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appears that tho order for her recall \ras given late in the j’ear 1531, 
'^rhich'^ould fix tlie date of her return, as -^re have already observed, 
to 1522. She soon aflcnvar<k was appointed one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Katharine, little dreaming that she was to supplant 
her royal mistress. To the sober court of this viituous lady Anno 
Boloyu transported not only the fashion in dross, but all the wiles and 
graces which she had acquired in tho gay circles of tho bowitchhig 
Marguerite. Her presence oxcUed great admiration ; her musical 
sldll, sweet voice, and piquant manners still more ; while her sprightli- 
ncss and uncontrolled (if not uncontrollable) rivacity drew around *lier 
many admirers, among whom to one only did she accord encourage- 
ment ; this one uas Henry, Lord Percy, the eldest son qf the Earl of 
Horthumberland, and, lilco herself, contracted by his frfthcr to form 
a marriage based not on affection, but interest. This double engage- 
ment was forgotten on both sides in the delirium of a first love ; or, if 
remembered, tliis hindrance only served to increnso, as obstacles 
generally do, the passion of the 3 *outhful pair. 

Henry had no sooner discovered tho mutual love of the young pair 
than he commanded Cardinal ‘W’olscy to take immediate steps to break 
tho engagement between them, artftdly giving, as an excuse for his 
angry interference, the arrangements previously made for tho marriage 
of both parties with persons selected by their respective families. 
Whether the cardinal, who was as expert in discovering the secret 
feelings and thoughts of others ns in oonootding his own, dvrinod those 
of his self-willed sovereign or not, wo have no evidence to provo ; but, 
entrusted with tho command to separate tho lovers, he vigorously 
carried it into immediate execution, to the grief and dismay of Anno 
BolejTi and Percy. The rudeness and tjrannj” of Wolsey's treatment 
of Percy, during their interview on this occasion, offers a sinking proof 
of his natural insolence and brutality, wliich not oven his elevation 
and long contact with a court could subdue. The young man was 
reproached and insulted with all tho contumely with which a 'parvenu 
loves to visit those of high birth whenever chance gives him tho 
power ; aud, unfortunately for Anne, although of an honourable mind 
and good intentions, Percy had not suffirient moral courage to resist 
the tyranny so unjustly exerdsed o\er luin. 

That Percy, however fondly attached to Anne Boleyn, yielded 
implicit obedience to his stem fathcria commands, is proved by Iiis 
marriage with the Lady Mary Talbot, the daughter of the Earl of 
bhrewsbury, in 1.523 ; which confirms the belief that Anne Boleyn 
returned to England in the previous year. 
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Anne’s uas not a nature to forgive or forget injuries speedily. 
Unsuspicious of the real motive of her separation from the object of 
her affection, she believed it originated -wholly in the malice and love 
of interference of the cardinal, and by the extent of her displeasure 
against him may be judged the warmth and sincerity of her love for 
Percy, and the bitterness of her disappointment for his loss. But 
time, that best soother of regret* in due season softened, if it did not 
eradicate, hers; and Henry, who probably found a longer absence from 
her insupportable, surprised the family at Hever by a visit, without, 
however, bebol^ng her for whom it was undertaken ; for Anne, either 
through wounded pride or maidenly reserve, confined herself to her 
chamber, nor left it until ho had departed ; nor did her father wish 
her to see Henry, otherwise he would have commanded her presence. 
This conduct on the part of father and daughter indicated a desire to 
avoid, rather than to encourage, the royal visitor, and probably piqued 
Iiim more to pursue his object than a kind welcome might liave done, 
it being a peculiar characteristic in the self-willed and obstinate to be 
incited into persistence by opposition At all events, this avoidance of 
Henry by Anno proves that she held out no lures to attract him, and is 
honourable to her father. 

Some time elapsed before tho king again presumed to visit Hever. 
The first tisit had taught him that the conquest ho meditated could 
not bo as easily achieved as ho had expected, and he set to work to 
conciliate both father and daughter, by showering favours on tho first, 
Iiithcrto held back, though well merited by tho services of Sir Thomas 
Jlolc^Ti, until his ncwly-forracd passion for his fair daughter inspired 
him -viith tho desire of cultivating tho good*^siU of the family for liis 
own selfish and dishouourahlo aims. Sir Thomas Boloyn was created 
Viscount Bochford, and appointed treasurer of tho royal household • 
and Sir ‘William Carey, the husband of Jfary Boloyn, tho cider sister of 
Anne, was made gentleman of the privy chamber. 

Some months elapsed before Anno Bolejm was recalled to court, and 
it docs not appear that even then she entertained any notion of tho 
kings attachment towards her, Ifor, if bIio had, would it have either 
hurprised or alanncd her ; for such were tho freedoms allowed in thoso 
times that vhat in ours are termed flirtations, and censured, wore 
then considered hannlcss, and ticitly permitted,’ if not approved in 
society. 

P!io had not long returned to court, when Henry presented her with 
n costly jewel, to nhich giff she nltadicd so litllo iraportanco, it being 
llicu a common custom to make similar ones, tliat aho wore it without 
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any reserve or fear of miscotistructioii. Emboldened by her gaiety of 
manner, Henry some tinio after avowed liis ftanie, the confession of 
wliich, far from meeting encouragement from its object, excited licr 
auger and indignation; nor was it until after many apologies, and 
entreaties for pardon, that ho was forgiven. It was on this occasion 
that Anne is said to have told him, in the worils used by the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, that “sho was too good to bo a king’s mistress" 
From that moment, imaccustomcd to resist tho impulse of liis ill- 
regulated passions, Henry deterimncd to remove all obstacles to tbo 
indulgence of that which bound liim to the fascinating Anno Bolcyn, 
and purbued the necessary* steps to procure a divorce from Katharine 
with increased vigour. 

Henceforth ho addressed Anno with more rcsi>cctful homage ; and 
now, for tho first time, ambition, hitherto dormant in her breast, or 
lulled to sleep by ber deep afiection for Percy, awoke, os tho brilliant 
prospect of obccndlng a throne was opened to her by her sovereign. 

Among the persons whose society Anne Bolcyn preferred, were 
the celebrated Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and licr own brother, 
Lord llochford, tlirco men nhoso literary acqinreincnts, refined taste, 
and elegance of manner were rcwarkablo at a period when these 
qualifications were far from being general. Tlioy, too, took cspccLal 
delight in her company, and encouraged her in her taste for literature. 

Conversing with licr one day while sho worked, Wyatt playfully 
snatched from licr a jewelled tablet which Iiung by a lace from her 
pocket, and suspending it round his neck, beneath his dress, refused to 
return it, though repeatedly pressed to do so by her. Henry rcmaiking 
that Wyatt frequently hovered around Anne, and feeling somcwliat 
jealous of him, entreated licr to give him a ring, wliich ho wore on his 
little finger, intending on the first occasion by displaj'ing it to Wyatt 
to make him sensible of Anne’s prcfcrciico to himself. Playing at 
bowls shortly after with several nobles and gentlemen, among whom 
was Wyatt, Henry affirmed a cast to bo his, which tho others declared 
not to bo bo; be, pointing with tho finger on nhich was tlio ring, 
repeatedly addressing himself to Wyatt, said, « I tell thee, Wyatt, it is 
mme,” laying a peculiar emphasis on tho word mine. Wyatt recog- 
nising tho ring, took tho jewelled tablet from his breast, and holding 
tho Inco by which it was suspended in his hand, replied, “If it may 
pleoso your majesty to give mo leave tomcasuroit with this lace, I liopo 
it will bo mine/' and ho stooped down to measure tho cast. Tho king 
recognising the tablet, having frequently noticed it in Anno Bolcyn’s 
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possffision, angrily spurned away the bowls, and esolaimed, “ It may be 
so-but then I am deceived !“■ and bloke up the game. He to 
hastened to the lady of his love, to whom he revealed his suspicions, 
which she quickly 'dissipated by dedaring the truth, and Henry became 
more in love with her than ever, m consequence of the jealous pangs ho 
liad for a brief interval endured. 

From this time Henry kept up a correspondence udtli Anne, some 
of the letters of •which still remain in the “ Harleian Miscellany ; ” but 
several were purloined and taken to Rome, wliere they were lodged in 
tho Vatican. The motive for the theft of the letters taken to Rome 
may be easily accounted for by the desire of some one of the papal 
emissaries to possess aught wlucli could prove that the urgency of 
Henry to expedite tho divorce originated iu his passion for some object, 
to tho indulgence of which his marriage with Katharine opposed an 
obstacle. This fact he and his advisers were peculiarly anxious should 
be carefully kept concealed from tho pope, whom it was Henry’s interest 
to make beliovo that scruples of conscience only actuated him in his 
desire to repudiate tho queen The letters were in French, and breathe 
a fervour and tenderness of feeling hardly to be anticipated from such 
a character. 

For a longer period than so subtle a man and so keen an observer 
could be supposed to remain ignorant of a circumstance which so nearly 
concerned Iiis sovcicign, and tho result of which might have a great 
influence over his own interest, Cardinal Wolsoy was not aware that 
his master’s intentions towards Aune Bole^m were moro serious than a 
mere fleeting fancy, that would pass away when crowned with success. 
V’bcn the c«irdinnl returned from liis embassy to Franco, whither he 
had been sent to conciliato a friendship between Francis tbo First and 
Henry, as well as to propose a imarriagc between the Duke of Orleans, 
tbc second son of Francis, and tho Princess Ifar}', the surprise could 
only be equalled by tho alarm ho experienced, when Henry revealed 
his matrimonial engagement with Anne Bolcyn. Awaro that to 
attempt to shako the king’s vcsolvc on this point would not only bo 
utterly useless, but would inevitably draw on liimself tlic displeasuro 
of Ills sovereign, ho concealed his feelings, and dctcimincd, by delaying 
as Jong as he possibly could the proceedings for tho divorce, to give 
Henry time to be weaned from Anne Bolcyn before its accomplishment; 
counting on the natural fickleness and caprice of his master for tho 
probability of tins result. 
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Cardinal ■U’'olsey felt a pecidiar repugnance to Anno Boleyn. 
\yhetlier it originated in haring observed certain demonstrations of dis- 
like on her part, occasioned by tbo recollection of his having broken off her 
engagement vritU Percy, the 0013^ man she ever really loved, or that his 
suspicions of Ivor disposition tovf ards the tenetsof Luther had been exeited, 
has never been proved ; but certain it is, that Henry’s choice of a vrifo 
among all his subjects could not bare fallen on any one so objectionable 
to the cardinal as Anno. Yet, when he believed that Heniy’s view's 
■\vcre directed to her in a dishonourable wa^*, Wolscy, foigctful of the 
conduct it behoved his sacred profession to pursue, in direct violation 
of all morality and decenej', encouraged Ibo attachment, and gave fetes 
expressly to afford opportunities for Henry and Anno to meet. 

The decorum of Anne’s conduct for a long time prevented the 
queen from discovering that her husband’s desire to divorce her did 
not originate vrbolly in the scruples of conscience uhich he affected to 
feel on the subject, or, at least, that another motive urged him more 
impatiently to accomplish it. At a splendid entertainment given to the 
French ambassador at Greenwich, the homage offered by Henry to Anno 
was BO openly displayed, that it excited general remark, and led to 
Katharine’s ^coverj’ of the truth. The reproaches of the indignant 
queen awakened no remorse in tbo scif-wiiicd and selCsh Hour}’, who 
only became more anxious to break the bond that still nnitod him to 
an injured woman, whoso presence bad grown odious to him. It had 
been noticed that over since Katbaihio had first heard that a divorce 
was contemplated, sho bad taken more pains in her dress, and had 
assumed a gaiety and love of picasuie always foreign to her nature, 
but now peculiarly so, when her heart was uoundod in its tenderest 
affections, and her mind tormented by all the feelings of jealousy and 
fear. This was the last effoii. of a despairing but still loving wife to 
win back her husband, by adopting ibe light pleasures he enjoyed. 
Sho even encouraged music and dancing, and mingled in scenes of 
festivity ill-suited to her sober tastes and tortured heart. But rain 
were the attempts to please and concihate him who looked for 
happiness in another’s eyes I The grave and stately Katharine, formed 
to inspire respect, could ill compete with the young and fascinating 
Anno Boleyn, whose smiles and graces won admiration and created 
love. If all beholders were ready to acknowledge the contrast 
between the past and present possessor of Henry’s affection, how 
much more powerful did he feel it 1 The very attempt of Katharine 
to please and lure him back, ofiended and disgusted himj and his time- 
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serving courtiers, seeing liis increasing dislike to his unliappy queen, 
and Rowing passion for licr rival, transferred to Anne Boleyn the 
obsequious demonstrations of respect -wliicK they hrtd previously paid 
to Katliarine The great mass of the people, however, swerved not 
from their allegiance to their queen, and so strongly manifested their 
dissatisfaction at the neglect and injustice which she experienced, that 
it was found expedient that ’Anne should leave the court foi a time. 
How impatiently she submitted to this step was proved not only by her 
angry declaration when it occurred, “that she would return no more,” 
but by the sullen silence which she maintained, not deigning to return 
any answers to the loving and submissive letters addressed to her by 
Henry during tho two months she remained in the country. The 
humiliation of her compelled absence from the court so offended tho 
prido of Anne, that to soothe her, a magnificent residence was 
prepared for her m Loudon; but even with this peace-offering she long 
resisted the pressing requests of the king and tho commands of her 
father, cro sho consented to return to court Tho mansion provided for 
her was Suffolk House, on which Henry expended a large sum, to 
prepare it for her reception So impatient w as her royal lover for her 
arrival, tliat lie wrote to urge her to abridge by two days tho time 
named for that event When Cardinal IVolscy busied liimself in pro- 
curing tins dwelling for Anne, which was near Yoik House, his own 
abode, and probably selected because of its convcnienco for Hctiry*8 
constant visits to her, he Iittlo anticipated that ho was preparing the 
iKiy for the final loss of that stately pile, wliicli ho lent to tho king on 
tho occasion, but of which Ilcnrj' ever aflcr kept posscssiou. 

IVliilo Anno Boloyii was impatiently anticipating tho divorce which 
wa^ to enable her to ascend tho throne she so ardently longed to share, 
tho disease known by tho name of “sweating sickness” broke out, and 
caused uiuNcrsal alaim in the court Henry, who had only just com- 
pleted his pedantic treatiso on the illegality of his marriage with 
Katharine, a production of which he was not a little ^ain, maUng no 
slight merit to Anno of the labour which it cost liim, was struck with 
such superstitious dread by this alarming epidemic, that ho consented 
to tho 1 qirescntations of Wolscy lo send Anno to her father's seat in 
Kent, To her ho preterded that this step was taken in order to 
prc^cne her from infection, while in truth it was tho result of his own 
FUjMjrstilious fe.ars, as was pro\cd by his effecting a reconciliation with 
bis queen, his belief in her sanctity IcaiUng him to think that near her 
be would be safe. 
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Amie did not escape tlio dangerous malady then raging wtli such 
fury. It assailed Jicr a month after she arrived in Kent, and for some 
time her life was in danger, and Henry in the utmost alarm. He sent 
his own ph;)^ician to attend her, and visited her himself soon after her 
convalescence. It was probably during this visit that the joint letter 
supposed to he addressed hj' Anne and Henry to the Cardinal "Wolsey 
was written, but which letter, in a mutilated form, we find given iu 
Sir Hemy Ellis’s Original Lettei-s as being written by Queen Kathariiio 
and Henry. 

Once established iu Suffolk House, the open court paid to her by 
her enamoured sovereign and his courtiers, left no doubt on the minds 
of all those who witnessed it, that her position was of a most compro- 
mising nature. Scandal, over ready to judge by appearances, blazoned 
forth the imaged culpability of Anne, who must have consoled hei-self 
for present humiliation by the anticipation of future dignity and gran- 
deur, when the homage then offered to her would bo justified by her 
elevation to the throne- It was not alone in England that intelligence 
of her position at court was circulated. The ambassadors from foreign 
courts reported it to their own, and Anne’s reputation was the sacrifice 
paid for her premature assumption of the queenly state, to which she 
hoped soon to have a right. 

The forbearance of Queen Katharine, under the trials to which she 
was esposed, was remarkable. It was only on one occasion, as before 
related, that she is said to have betrayed her consciousness that in Anno 
Boleyu she had a rival. Playing at cards with Anne, there was a rule 
in the game that in dealing the cards the dealer should stop on tm-ning 
up a king or queen. It happened that Anno had repeatedly turned 
up a king, which Katharine remarking, exclaimed, " My Lady Anne, 
you have good luck to stop at a king : but you are not like others ; 
you will have all or none.” 

The opportunities afforded to Henry of seeing the object of his 
passion continually, owing to the contiguity of Suffolk House to York 
House, only served to increase his affection. Few ever posses§ed in a 
more eminent degree the powers of fascination than did Anne Eoleyn, 
and now determined to reap tho reward of so many humiliations, it 
may easily he supposed that she put them all in practice, to secure 
the heart of her lover, who, impatient to call her his, waited not for 
their marriage to justify her claim to the honours rendered to royalty, 
but exacted from bis courtiers Ibe same observances and etiquette for 
her that weie paid to tho queen. Anue held her levies, which were 
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far more numerously attended tban those ofKatbaiine She had her 
ladies m siting, her trainbearer, and her chaplains ; and dispensed 
patronage in church and state 

The delays of the proceedings in the diTorcc, annoying ns they 
irero to Henry, avero still moie so to Anne, -nho, anxious to he extricated 
from the false position in irliich she found herself, impatiently longed 
for Its termination , and possessing an extreme qmcloiess of <appie- 
hension, rightly (livmcd that Cardinal Wolsey, hoivcvei he might out- 
■rrardly atFcct to dc^^ire its completion, was more disposed to lengthen 
than expedite the proceedings This well-founded suspicion levired in 
her breast her old dislike to Wolscy, a dislike vrlncli only slumbered, 
but n as not dead She ui^cd the king to send Gardiner to Rome 
a second time, to plead for the duorce, and from that period may 
ho dated her firm intention to destroy Wolseys influence avith tho 
king Other circumstances subsequently occurred to incicase hci 
dislike to the all-pow erful minister It chanced that a book, highly 
estimated by Anne, and said to bo no other than Tmdal's translation 
of the Holy Scnptuics, but lately completed, had been taken fiom her 
chamber by one of her ladies, who was eng<aged m its peiaisal, when a 
suitor of hers snatched it from Iicr, and took it with him to the 
king’s chapel Its contents so wholly engrossed his attention, that ho 
was unmindful wlicn (he service concluded, and continued to read on, 
which fco much excited tlic curiosity of tho dean of the chapel that he 
requested the jouiig gentleman to gi\c him a sight of tho book, avlicn, 
finding It to bo the forbidden translation of tho Scriptures, ho earned it 
to Cardinal Wolscy Anno Bolcyn baaing missed the volume, was 
told tho truth, and instantly sent for tlio young gentleman, avho 
Ijavmg related the affair, she lost not a moment m seeking tho king, 
and intrcaling lum for tlic restoration of lier valued treasure Ho 
cflcctcd tins, and, at Iicr request, perused tho lolumc, to which is 
altnbulcd tho great change m bis opinions which followed 

Anne, now determined to effect tho nun of lum w horn she behoved 
to l*c her secret entmy, was enabled to furmsh such proofs of tho 
cardiinl'a duplicity to tho king as could not bo refuted, winch she 
nccomphdjed by ‘^liOTing Ilemy certain Icttcra from Wolsey to Rome, 
cjt tbhshmg (lie fact of Ins playing false to his master Kcacrtlieless, 
Henry did not abandon hts old fuountc without reluctance, and more 
linn once Wlraycd such mdccjsion on this point, that it may bo sur- 
mised he would not ha^o totally cast lum off, Ind not the Mist pccu- 
nniy n lantagcs certain to accrue to himself by such a measure urged 
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him on. Anne’s pertinacity to Ijanish 1170150)^ never siiMded. She 
\ratchec} every symptom of returning' pity in Henij, and hy repeating 
everything disadvantageows to the cardinal -which she could learn, kept 
up in his mind the displeasure which she had originally excited, until 
she extorted a promise from the king that he would see Wolscy no 
more. 

The bills found against the cardinal for the abuse of his power 
while in office were, it is said, the result of Anno Boleyn’s unceasing 
ofToitstomm him; and so conscious had the falicn favounte hccomo 
of tliis, that he left no means untried to gain her intercession -with the 
king for the mitigation of his punishment Tho pity shown by Henry 
when he learned the dangerous illness of tho cardinal, some inontlis 
after, proves that his heart was not ahvays inaccessible to gentler 
feelings than those which generally marked his rugged and selfish 
natvxre ; for he not only sent him a ring, in token of his good-will, but 
instructed Anne Bolcyn to send with it some mark of licw. 

Tho fallen Wolsoy would liavc escaped much humiliation had ho 
then died ; for the returning good-will and clemency of tho king were 
but of brief duiatiou, and his recovery to something like health was 
soon follo-U'cd by Ins arrest for high treason. It was no slight aggrava- 
tion to his chagriu, that to the Earl of Korthumhciland vras consigned 
tho wairant for his at rest ; and that nobleman, not forgetting that the 
cardinal had been instrumental in dcstioying the happiness of his 
life, trembled violently with the agitation of his feelings, and treated 
ATolsey very ignominiously, causing his legs to bo bound to the stirrups 
of his mule, like a common malefactor. 

It was only at the end of a month’s imprisonment, and an acknow- 
ledgment of being guilty of praemunire, that Wolsoy obtained his 
liberty, after having, through the medium of Croraw*elI, humbly hut 
vainly solicited the aid of Anne Boleyn in his favour -with the king. 
TOat must liavc been the secret rage of tho cardinal at being compelled 
to sue, and sue in vain, to her whom, however he might have flattered, 
he in his heart despised. Having ennclied the i-oyal coffers with his 
possessions, Henry, as a favour, pemitted Volsey to retire to his bee 
at York -with an income of four thousand pounds a-year, which to him, 
who had so long enjoyed a piincely revenue, seemed little short of 
poverty — a striking example of tho vicissitude of fortune and the 
instability of royal favour. Just fo'e-and-twenty days after Uk arrest, 
the fallen cardinal breathed his last. The vengeance of an injured 
woman "was sated by liis ruin and his death. 
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It ^y^s probably the inter\ie\r8 sought by Ciomwell -svith Anne, to 
solicit her pity for the cardinal, that established a conhdence and good- 
mil on Iicr part towards him, avhich fimUyled to the accomphshment 
of the object for the attainment of -which she had so long pined A 
friend faithful in adiersity to the fallen favourite of a powerful and 
despotic sovereign is unfortunately for humamtj, a character as rare 
as it is respectable, and must have impressed Anne strongly in 
Cromwells favour, even while declined the suit he urged lYhat- 
cver was the origin of Cromwell s interest in Anne, certain it is that he 
rendered her efficient service when, notwithstanding the king's passion 
for lier, she stood in the greatest need of some aid to strengthen liis 
waicrin" mind The divorce stiU desired, and the efforts to ohtani it 
now umvci sally known all over the continent, were opposed b} ill 
professing the Roman Catholic faith Nor were the reformers less 
mimical to it It is a curious circumstance, that for once, and only 
onco the pope and bis most dangerous opponent, Luther, agreed m 
thinking It better that Henry the Eighth should bo permitted to have 
tico wiics, than to dnorcc one— an opinion winch did not satisfy any 
of the three individuals most interested in the affaii 

Ilcnr} alarmed at the untiring opposition offcied to his wishes 
on over) side, might probably have abandoned the project, had not 
Cromwells coungcous suggestion of freeing England from the papal 
nilo opened a wij to tlie enamoured monarch for arriving at tho 
final accompkshment of Ins washes The firat step taken on tho new 
and tortuous patii Ilcnrj was now entering was the cvpulsion of tho 
queen fi om AN mdsor, and tho ostabbshroent of her j ji aJ in her place , 
which Atcpwxs followed, m four orfne months, bj hei being created 
Jlarcliioiicss of Pembroke, tho first instance of tho creation of a 
fcmalo peer Ko state nor ceremony was omitted to confer solcmnit} 
on tins act , it took place in If mdsor Castle, in presence of tlio 
king and a last tram of tlic luglicst lovds and ladies m tho land 
among whom wero those of the relation-^ of Anne most likelj to 
add splendour to the ccreinonj TIio choice of tho title prm cs 
llonrj s desire to confer more than ordinary honour on his beloved 
ini^tre s for it had lost belonged to tho uncle of tho king , and with 
It he gnntc 1 her and her heir* prcccdcnco over all other ladies of 
fiimlar rank m the kingdom, notwitlistandmg tint there were then 
two marLhionc^scs standing m ncarrclationship with thorojal familj 
I rom tins penod the king was accompanied hj the newh made 
in rchione s wherntr lie went. amlshortJj after he caused to be made 
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Icnowii to Francis tlie First, througli thD medium of the French 
ambassador then in England, his desire that Anne should bo invited to 
go ■with him to the appvoacliing congress to be held at Calais. The 
passage in the ambassador’s letter to his master Francis the First, 
which refers to this point, is curious. “ If our sovereign,” writes Bellai, 
“ wislies to gratify the King of England, he can do nothing better than 
invite iladame Anno ■with him to C.ilais, and entertain her there with 
great respect.” 

"We are led to conclude that this intimation from his ambassador 
was not neglected bj Francis the First ; Jbr in the October follo'wing, 
Anne, attended by the Slarchioncss of Derby and a retinue of other 
noble ladies, embarked for Calais with the king, whence, in a week after, 
they proceeded with great splendour to Boulogne, to meet the Ficnch 
king, where they were entertained in a princely stylo by that monarch 
during the few days they remained there. Francis accompanied 
Henry and Anne back to Calais, where Heniy, deteimined not to be 
outdone in magnificence, and also to give (clat to his future bride, 
exhibited a splendour never before witnessed in Europe, if wo may 
credit the accounts given by the historians who have described them. 
At a masque which followed the supper given by Henry to Francis and 
his court on the Sunday evening, 28tU of October, the ilarchioness of 
Pembroke, Anne Boleyn, with seven ladies, in masking apparel of 
strange fashion, made of cloth of gold, slashed with crimson tinsel 
satin, puffed ^rith doth of siJvea*, and knit irith laces of gold, entered 
the state chamber. Tlien the Lady Marchioness took the French king, 
the Countess of Derby the King of Navarre, and every lady took a 
lord. In dancing, King Henry removed the ladies’ vizors, so that 
their beauties were shown. The French king then discovered that he 
had danced "with an 'old acquaintance, tho lovely English maid of 
lionour of his first queen, for whose departure he had chidden the 
English ambassador ten years before. He conversed •with her some 
little time apart, and the next morning sent her as a present a jewel 
valued at fifteen thousand crowns. 

It is asserted that Francis the First, from private motives, 
encouraged Henry to follow his own inclination to wed Anne Bolejn, 
without waiting any longer for tho divorce, and that Heni}’, soon after 
liis return to England, adopted this advice. It has been said that the 
nuptials were privately celebrated at Dover, on the king’s arrival there ; 
•while other authorities state them to liave taken place in Norfolk. 
The strict secrecy observed proves how' much Henry dreaded the 
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unpopularity the measure was calculated to create, but wbicb lie risked 
for the gratification of <a passion which he had not the self-control to 
subdue. Sir Thomas Wyatt, as well as other historians, declare that 
the ceremony was privately celebrated January 35th, 1532-3, by 
Dr. Lee, in the presence of the Earl and Countess of Wiltshire, and 
other witnesses. Anne was now about thirty-one years of age. 
Henry felt the necessity of boldly pusliing forward measures for the 
pronunciation of the divorce, and, in consequence, an assembly of the 
episcopal court was convened, to which Katharine was again cited, 
and on not answering, she was declared contumacious, and the sentence 
of divorce was pronounced by Cranmer. The following Easter, on 
April the 12th, the marriage was again solemnised between tbe King 
and Anne, but this time publicly, the position of the new queen 
rendering such a measure necessary, she being pregnant ; and imme- 
diately after, a proclamation for the coronation of Anne was issued. 
Letters wero scut to the proper legal authorities, directing them to 
conduct the now queen, with all accustomed ceremonies, from Greenwich 
to the Tower, and " to sec the city garnished with pageants, according 
to ancient custom, for her reception” 

The piofaco to the regal festival, namely, the conducting the queen 
from Greenwich to tlio Tower, presented ono of the most brilliant 
sights 01 cr beheld in England, and w oil calculated to enlist tho patriotic 
sympathies of tlic nation at laigc, by exhibiting the splendour of tho 
civic fleet, of which all wore proud. “The queen embaiked at Groon- 
uich in a state barge, escorted by no less than fifty barges, with 
awnings of clotli of gold or silk, cmblasoncd with tho arms of England, 
and ornamented with various curious devices, among which the queen’s 
appropriate ono of a falcon was eminently conspicuous. Tho lord 
mayor’s b.irgo was next to the royal one, in which, superbly attired 
. in cloth of gold, sat Anno, surrounded by her ladies. A hundred 
barges belonging to the nobility followed, magnificently ornamented 
arith silk or clotli of gold, gliding on in harmonious order and to 
measured strains of music. Tho river was covered with boats ; tbo 
shores were lined witli spectators; and it might bo supposed that 
Ix.ndon was deserted of its inhabitants, but for tho innumerable multi- 
tudes collected near tlic Tower, to witness tho queen’s disombaikation.” 

On the following d.ay, Anno was conveyed in a litter througliHho 
streets of tho inclropohs. attended by a brilliant procession, and attired 
splendour that lent new charms to her person ; and 
on Int-himday tho ceremony of her coronation closed. 
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In Jjcr uDcio, the proud Duke of Horfolk, the queen had a secret 
enemy ; for, a firm supporter of the ancient faith, he looked ivitli 
aversion on her who was accused of leading to its subversion, and eyed 
with hitter jealousy her father and brother, whose influence over her 
he know to bo great. He likewise was enraged that the choice of 
Henry had not fallen on his own daughter, the fair Lady j\Iary Howard, 
instead of on his niece ; and thus discontented, and bent on injuring 
those he envied, ho formed an intimacy with one whose enmities were 
as stubborn and implacable as his own, urged on by a bigotry still 
greater. This ally was no other than Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
a man more desirous of gratif3'ing his owm ambitious views, than 
fastidious as to the means to be employed for caiT^dng them into 
effect. The Earl of Wiltshire, wlio had .looked for gretater aggran- 
disement when he became the father-in-law of the king, was dissatisfied 
that his expectations had not been realised, and thought that hfs 
daughter might liavo accomplished this point ; so that in only one 
branch of her family could Anne hope for sympathy and affection, 
notwithstanding that she liad done all in her power to forward the 
interests of all. The branch to which wc refer was the Lord Rochford, 
her brother, no less endeared to her by the ties of consanguinity than 
by a congeniality of tastes and pursuits. Lord Rochfori tlie friend 
and companion of tbo Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
possessed, like them, a refinement of taste and manners, and a talent 
for as well as a love of literature, which rendered his society peculiarly 
agreeable to Anno. In his fraternal heart all her thoughts and cares 
were reposed, and in this dear brother she found her truest friend. 
Ho had W’edded a woman utterly unsuited to him, and who, instead of 
correcting the evil qualities which rendered her so distasteful to her 
husband, resented with bitter Late tho indifference he could not 
conceal. TIio affection between the brother and sister — an affection 
in wliich only a base and depraved mind could dream of evil — excited 
a rage and jealousy in her breast which only required an opportunity 
to blaze forth into a destructive flame. This bad woman, in right of 
her connexion with tho queen, was suffered to be near her at court, 
ns was also the Lady Edward Boleyn, the wife of her uncle, although 
both these ladies had always heen peculiarly disagreeable to Aimc. 

Wliatcver might have been tlic levity and love of pleasure attributed 
to Anno pro\ iousl^' to her ascending the throne, it was allowed by all 
who approached her afferwards, that her bearing and manners had 
become as dignified and decorous as could be wished, although freo 
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from any assumption of undue pride, -whicli \vould only liave reminded 
her subjects tliat sbe had not always been so dignified 

Anne’s successful interference with the hmg to protect Latimei, 
drew on her the lU-wiU of all opposed to the reform, among whom he 
Ind once been a zealous advocate against innovation, and who, conse- 
quently, became his bitterest enemies when he adopted the new faith 
Latimer’s counsels helped to establish the change that had already 
taken place in Anne’s sentiments , she had soon found how far short 
fell the reality of gratified pnde and ambition from the notions she 
had formed of them, and ft.lt hoi\ little happiness their possession could 
confer She became grave and thoughtful, and the alteration well 
accorded with her new position her chanties were extensive and 
judicious, jet so unostentatious, that then amount surpnsed many 
when, long after, the truth was made known 

Although most desirous of a son, Henry bore the disappointment 
of his hopes bettor than could have been anticipated, and welcomed 
the infant Elizabeth with fatheily affection, if not with joy, acknow- 
ledging her to bo presumptive heiress to the crown, and as such to be 
treated AVith so mucli cause for satisfaction, much existed to remind 
Anno that happiness is not long a guest on earth Circumstancoa 
occasionally occurred which pained and mortified lioi, and from which 
not even the power of the sovereign could protect her Tlie impru- 
dence of Elizabeth Ihrton, the nun of Booking, furnished an occasion 
of chagnn to the queen, bj her witnessing the sympathy it excited foi 
her prcdoccssoi Katharine , and, although cxposuio and heavy punish- 
ment awaited the instigators or cncouragers of the nun’s delusion, its 
effect on tlio minds of tho people did not casilj subside How painful 
13 it to reflect that tlic great Sir Tliomas More, howcv or strongly ho 
denied all participation in this pious fraud, never wliollj exculpated 
liim«elf from tho charge; and that Fisher, bishop of Itocliestcr, was 
tho dupe and martjr of this artful ami wicked woman > Tho death 
of those people, however, was, it must be recollected, owing to their 
conscientious opposition to the unjust act of Ilcni;) m favoiii of Anne 
Bolej n s issue, and to the exclusion of the Princess JIarj , who w as, 
moreover, bruulcd hj it with illegitimacy 

Xor can wo acquit Anne, after her mamage, of her jealousy of 
the general consideration accorded to Katlmnnc, and her want of 
k!mlnes.s to the Pniiccss Mary Foi this last imwomanly conduct, so 
muclint variance with her vrholc life, we can find no excuse, unless it bo 
Uio unwortliv one of fcirmg to bring forward tlic Princess '^^ary, lest 
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it sliould remind tlie people more strongly of her claims, and of tlio 
injuries inflicted on lier mother. The severities practised against 
those n'ho refused to tahe the oath of tlio king's supremacy and to the 
ne-w act of succession, denying the legality of tlio Icing’s marriage nrith 
Katharine, and, consequently, tho legitimacy of her daughter, kept 
alive an unpopularity for Anne, winch gave great pain to her, cue of 
whose weaknesses, if it might so be called, consisted in a warm desire 
to bo loved by the people : but, when hlore and Fisher were among 
the victims for tlieir conscientious refusals to take this oath, the esteem 
in which tliC3’‘ncrc univorea% held created tho strongest prejudice 
against her, for whose interest this act of supremacy and succession 
was passed. 

"When the account of Sir Thomas More’s execution was brought to 
Henry, he ^Yas playing at tables with Anne, and, casting his eyes upon 
her, ho said, “ Thou art tho cause of this man’s death I” and, rising, he 
left his unfinished game, and shut himself up in Ins chamber in great 
perturbation. 

About this time died Katharine of Arragon, at Kirabolton, in 
Huntingdonshhe j and the indecent satisfaction of Queen Anne on this 
event did not increase the good-will of her subjects. The persistanco 
of Katharine in retaining tho title of Queen, after the sentence, of 
divorce, which greatly enraged Heniy, must hare been tho cause of 
Anne’s satisfaction at her death, for then she felt she was jjidecd the 
sole queen in England. Kevertlieless, it was unwise, as well as 
unfeeling, to betray pleasure on such an occasion. She dreamt not 
how soon she would follow to the grave her whoso death had giatified 
her ! and perhaps her joy disgusted Henry, who is said to liave shed 
tears when ho perused Katliarine’s last letter to him. 

The consideration and respect shown to Anno by the German 
reformers, as was proved by the princes of that country, who offered 
to declare Henry the head and protector of the Smalcalde League, 
excited tho jealousy of the ting. He had sought Anne a»the toy of 
his lighter hours, the mistress of his pleasures ; and wlien he found 
that she aspired to a higher sphere of action, his tendeiness for her 
soon diminished. He wished her to have no title to admiration, save 
that reflected fiom being his queen, and was vexed that the influence 
she had acquired over him should be so well known, and redound 
«,oxo to her credit than liia own. Again Anno gave hopes of becoming 
a mother, and Henry s tenderness seemed once more to revive, whei^ 
unhappily for her, a new beauty caught his eye, and captivated bis 
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ndlc lic-irl Ke-iertbeles'i lie still rehincd the mislv of iffection for 
his queen and probihly might nevei- have destroyed her, Ind she not 
one di} surprised him hestowjng on her iivil Jine Seymour, those 
circ'bcs irluch she hehered ho hnshed only on herself -vrlnle the lady 
received them with a docihtj which went far to prove to tho jealous 
queen tint a pcrfcctlv good understanding must h-iio been for some 
time cstablnhcd hcUcen the lovers Rage md jealous), amounting 
almost to phrenz) took possession of the toi tured brain of Anne and 
the cfTecl of these violent passions produced the picmaturc birth of a 
dead son and led to the imminent danger of hci life The disappoint 
ment of Ilenrj at this event could only bo equalled by his anger, and 
uiththc Eclfjshriess irlucli over characterised him he upbraided his 
sufllnng wife with a harshness niuchdreu fiom her the reproach that 
ills infiddit) and unkmdncss had been the cause Stung by this 
reproof ho uttered an oath that sho should liav o no othei son by him 
and IcR her tcrnficd at tho consequence of her own natural but unuiso 
recrimination 

The death of Kathamio but a short time previously to tho accouche 
mentof Anne had awakcncl manj grave rcOcctionsin the mmd of 
Henry ]Io non felt liow much wiser it would liavo been Ind ho 
paticiUlj waned for that event — a hno of conduct which now that liis 
piMton for Anno was cooled and a new flame Imdled m his Itcarfc 
appeared rerj cosy although he hid found it otlicrwiso when ho loved 
her Innuciiccd by his now passion ho was anxious to get nd of Anne, 
in order to wed Jane Seymour, as ho had formerly been to freo himself 
from Katlnnnc to wed Anne , but a simple divorce to he obtained by 
any j retext or filso accusation to bo bi ought against her, would not 
satisfy him because should she survive him-— an event more than 
probable from her being so many years Ins junioi md fiom Ins own 
growing infirmities — sho nw^ht interfere to proiont tho succession of 
any ofTspnng Jano Scy monr might beat him 

To prevent tho po*!sihiIity of such a contingency, Annos life must 
ho sacnficcd , an 1 wlicn was the unfeeling and tyrannical Ilcnry cvci 
known to pau c m any step lint could giatify his own widies though 
purcha-^cd by tho rum of another ^ Courtiers are never slow to discov'cr 
wl cn a change takes place in tho feelings of their sovereign or to evince 
their devotion to luni by becoming the enemies of those who no longer 
enjov hw favour It was «oon observed tint Jano Soy mom ha I banished 
\nno Holey n from Henry s heart and os in the former case, the 
courtiers tunic I their a Julation to Anno from Kathannc so they now 
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directed it to Jano Seymour from Anne. Among tlic first to notice 
the king’s estrangement from lua queen, \ra<5 the Lad}' Rocliford, ■ndio, 
liating her sistcr-in-Iavr ^vith an intensity that triumphed over every 
n'omaiily feeling, became the ready spy of Henry ; when ho, awaro of 
the dislike she entertained for his queen, employed her to \YatcU her 
raorcnicnts. The result may bo easily anticipated. This base person, 
now furnished with an opportunity of gratifying Iicr hatred, brought 
forward a charge against the queen and her brother, of a crime so 
terrible that only tlio -vilest could imagine, and the most vicious believe. 
Their frequent interviews, so natural between brother atid sister, wero 
made the pleas for a guilt, tho bare notion of wliich never could be 
contemplated without lioiTor. The improbability of such a charge 
being credited induced the foes of Anne to prefer other accusations 
against her, and to name individuals holding appointments in the royal 
household, as being her paramours. 

If Katharine found none to plead in her favour, Anne was Ices 
likely to do so ; for having e.\-citcd tho enmity of the catholics by licr 
support of tho rofomicrs, and these last being too few in number to 
give impoi*tanco to any dofenco they might wish to oficr for her, she 
found herself unprotected against the machinations put in practice for 
her ruin ; the known estrangement of her husband having turned her 
secret foes into open enemies. Yet, though tortured by tho pangs of 
jealousy, Anno exercised sufficient self-control to appear calm and 
courieou^ in tho hope of w'inning back tho affection of hot cruel 
husband, once so devotedly her own. She could not bring herself to 
believe that it was irrecoverably lost — that all tho lovo ho onco bore 
her, all tho houi-s of happiness they had known — were forgotten for 
ever ; and wlule he was concerting plans not only against her honour, 
but her life, she -uas decking her lace in smiles to please him, and 
cheating herself u ith hopes of success. TIio lang convened a parlia- 
ment, the motive for which was kept a profound secret, except to his 
private advisors, for the purpose of annulling tho act of succession in 
favour of Anno and her oflspring. 

Meanwhile, tho constant inlcrricws between Henry and Jane 
Seymour increased his passion for her, and rendered him more 
impatient to break all obstacles that opposed its gratification. Ho 
avoided the society of tho queen, and treated her with a marked 
coldness, most ominous to ono who so well knew tho implacability of 
his nature. 

The last occasion on -winch Anno appeared in regal state "was at a 
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tournament held at Greemvich, on the 1st of Slay ; and it was observed 
that her beaut}', though lately dimmed by care and anxiety, shone 
forth resplendent. Lord Uochford challenged Korris, and the queen, 
like all present, looked on with interest at the playful combat, wlieii 
the king abruptly left the sport, exhibiting an angry aspect, as^ if 
displeased by something -which he had noticed — a movement which 
alarmed Anne, and induced her soon after to retire from her place. 
The cause of the king’s anger, or, more probably, tho studied plea for 
it, is said to be this : the queen, either by design or accident, dropped 
her handkerchief at the feet of Norris, who, being heated in the course, 
took it up, wiped his face with it, and then handed it to tho queen on 
tlio point of his lance. It was not until tho following day that Anno 
learned that Lord Rocliford, Norib, and two other gentlemen had 
been aricstcd and sent to tho Tower; but distressing as was the 
arrest of her brotlicr, how was her affliction increased, when, after 
dinner, her undo the Duke of Norfolk, m whom she knew she had an 
enemy, with Sir Tiioinas Audlcy and some others, entered the room, 
followed by tlio governor of tho Tower, and revealed to her that she 
was instantly to depart to that place 1 The duke ga^ o the order so 
ruddy, as to indicate that it afforded him more satisfaction than pain. 
“ I am ready to obey tiic king's pleasure," said Anne, with calmness, 
thougli her pallid face announced the effort it cost her to appear 
tranquil. Slio n.aitcd not to cliangc her dress, but immediately 
resigned Iicrsclf to tlio custotly of those who had arrested her, and 
entered tho barge. Her stem and cruel undo then informed her that 
denial of her guilt n.as vain, as her paramours h.ad confessed it ; hut 
she earnestly .and passionately dcdaicd her innocence, and demanded 
to sec the king. The Duke of Norfolk contemptuously refused credence 
to her piotcstations, and his companions, with one exception, followed 
hb example, no longer treating her with respect ; a proof that they 
veil knew she vas prejudged Having reached tho Toner, sho was 
confided to the custody of Kmgri -> its governor — a man remark- 
nhlo for hb cruelty, and who, lu . j witnessed tho disrespectful 
conduct of the Duke of Norfolk and the other memhors of tho 
council to Ins prisoner, was not disposed to treat her better. Sho 
inquMcd wlictlicr she was to be shut up in a dungeon. » No, madam," 
replied he, “but in tho samo chamber you lodged in bcfoie your 
coronation.” 

M liat hitter memories did these words evoke 1 and how did lier 
present misery liecomo nggraralca by tbo recollection of ber past 
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splendour and Iiappincss, lien she \ra'j last a cherished guest in the 
place now converted to her prison I "Well 1ms DnnM said — 


*• Isc'sun masgwr 
Clie nconlajei tempo fc.1 cc, 
Kelli ml*cn3,* 


and deeply did the unhappy queen now cxpcncnco this wretchedness. 
" Oh 1 where is my sweet brother 1” inquired Anne, as a flood of tears 
streamed down her palo chechs; hut Kingston, though not giNcn to 
pity, could not tell her that Lord Ilochford was now in tho game 
prison. “I Iiear I shall be accused with three men,*’ said the queen ; 
“but if they open my body** (and therewith she opened her 
gow'u), “ I can but say, Nay, na 3 *. ‘0 my mother 1 thou wilt die for 
sorrow 1” 

Tlio agony of her first hour in the Tower was so intense, that even 
Kingston was moved to plt^* : but h 3 * degrees it subsided into a deep 
sadness, and she entreated that she might rccciro the sacrament in a 
closet adjoining her cliainbcr, and resigned licrsclf to tlio will of God. 
Tho unfortunate queen had still new humiliations to endure; forHcnrj*, 
with a malice tliat haunted his victim even to her prison, appointed 
those of her ladles whom she most tlislikcd to be her attendants there— 
her aunt, Lady Edward Bolcyn, and Mrs. Cosyns. Tiieso ladies fully 
entered into the spiiit of the cruel IjTant by whose will tho^* were 
placed as spies on his unhappy wife. They allowed her no respite 
from their hated presence, and rcpoilcd cver^’ woid she uttered, c\eu 
while she slept, and in her tioubled dreams lovcalcd tho terror and 
grief of her tortured breast. But not satisfied with this inquisitorial 
espionage, thoj' put tho most artful questions to her, in order to incul- 
pate her by her own admissions. Frank and unguarded as Anne’s 
nature was admitted to be, it cannot be believed that to two women 
whom she disliked she would lm\c made tlic avowwls which these 
declared, relative to her conversations with Norris — conversations 
fraught with danger to her. 

Tho reports made to Cromwell by the governor of the Tower were 
founded on tho information gi\cn to him hy tho tw'o female spies, who 
repeated every word — nay more, commented on every gesture and 
look of tho unhappy prisoner ; each and all so wholly' at varianco with 
Anne’s character and manner, that liatred alone could give credence to 
such vile tales. Instead of a woman remarkable for talent, education, 
and refinement — rare advantages in an age like that in which she lived — 
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and with a quick apprehension of the pecuhaiities of those around hei, 
and of a ready wit, the conversations of Anne, while in prison, as 
represented b} her spies and gaolei, betray a levity, gidchuess, avant 
of feeling for her own teniblo position, and a total absence of sclf- 
rcspcct and dignitj, which accord perfectly with tho gossiping style of 
talk of two uneducated and envious women, like those who reported it, 
but \\hich arc -wholly at variance with what might be expected from 
Anne Bolc} n 

The queen’s love of music fmmshed another degiadiug charge 
against her, for Smeaton, a lowborn musician, was one of the men 
with whom she was accused of famihanty, because he had occasionally 
ph}cd on tlie virginals by hci command Such a chaige must have 
naturally excited tho Inchest indignation m the breast of any proud 
woman, but more especially m one who had worn a crown, jet Anne 
IS reported to liaic rcfcired to this matter ivithout anger or sui prise ^ 
Tint she was fully aware that Lady Edward Bolejn and Mrs Cosyns 
wcio placed as spies oiei hei, is proved by her saying that “the lung 
anst what ho did when ho put such women as those about her ” And 
jet tho assertions of these verj persons as to wbat she said have found 
holfoicrs Of all those who had offcied adulation to Anne when she 
basked m tho sunshine of her cruel husband’s favour, Cranraer was 
tho onlj one who attempted to speak m her defence, and Ciomwell 
alone tjcated her wjtli respect 

Notwithstanding tho bittei trials she had endured, there were 
moments when Aniio’s heart, touched by the key of memoiy, opened 
to hope , and as she retraced the pi oofs of Honrj’s past love foi her, 
she could not btheve that ono who so lately had all but adored her, 
could will her death “ He docs it to try mo would she say, after 
ono of those deep reveries into which she avould sometimes fall, when 
her present misery seemed but as a tioubled dream, fiom which he 
would at lost awake her But when her most cruel enemy, Lady 
Itochford, was deputed by the king to convey a message to Anno, 
commanihng her to make a full confession of her guilt, hope fled fiom 
her for ever, and she prepared to meet her fato with dignity Her 
ist otter to llic 1 mg was addressed to him soon aftci her interview 
with Indy Kochford, and bears rcfcrcncc to it , and, although its being 
wn cn y Anno has been doubted, she was so unassisted by fnends 
during her impnsonmont, th it wc may well behove in its authenticity, 
w lie I IS a <=o lionic out bj its being a faithful transcript of her feelings 
nnt icr vvrongs The digniGcd tone of this letter refutes tho reported 
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com orsitions lield b} Anno jii prison vitli the spies placed cr her, 
and derates her clmractcr 

QUEEN ANNE llOLEWS LAST LETTER TO KING IIENm 
" Sir, — ^lour grace’s tljopleasure, «nd mp impn«omnciit, nre things eo “trange 
unto me, ns vliat to write, or lOnt (o excuse, I nm nltogctlicr ignorant licrcas 
>eu «cu(l unto me (willing luo to confc'S atriUli, and so obtiiii joiir faioiir) by 
such na one nhom you kno \ to l>t nancantrent ami jwofe s<.d encmj , I no aoouec 
reccncd tins mcs'sngc by him* thin I nghtly conceited your meaning, and if, as 
you «a), coafc<>sing a truth indeed nny procure my saftly, I dnll with nil will iig 
nc« 5 s and dutj perform jour command Hut let not ^our gnee cicr innginf' tlint 
your poor will c\cr be brought to acknowledge a fault, wrlitre not so much ns 
a thought thereof preceded And, to «pcak a truth, never pnnee Ind a wift more 
loyal in nil duty, and in all nffLCtiou, Ibnn you hnic c\cr found in Anne Bokyn , 
with which nninc and place I could willingly hnic contented my-'Llf, if God nml 
jour grace’s pleasure had been eoplcosctl Atillicr did I nt any lime *0 ftr forget 
mycelf in my exaltation, or received qucen^lup, but tliat I always looked for «ucb 
an alteration rs now I find, for the ground of my preferment bemg on no «urer 
groimd than your grace’s fancy, the leaH alteration, I knew, was fit and sufficient 
to dnw that fancy to ‘^ome other subject lou liaic cho on me from a low eshto 
to be your queen and companion, far Icyood my dc«crt or desire If, tlicn^you 
found me worthy of such honour, good jour grace, let not anv light fincj, c* bad 
eomiscl of mine enemies, withdraw your pnnccly favour from me, neither let that 
slam — that nnworthy slam of a didoyal heart towards your good gnee, ever cost 
ao foul a blot on your most dtUiful wife, and the infant princess, your daughter 
Try me, good king, but let me Imc a lawful tnil, and let not my sworn enemies 
fill as mv accusers and judges, yc;\, let me rcccuo an opcu trial, for my truth shall 
fear 110 open «bamc then «hall you see either my mnoccncy dcchrcd—your 
^u«picion and con«ciencc «ali'ficd — the ignominy and shndcr of the world ^tojipcd 
' — or my guilt openly declared So tint, whatever God or you may dclcnniue of 
me, j our grace may be freed from an open censure , and mine offence being so care 
fully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God aud man, not only to execute 
worthy puni*ihmcnt on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your alkclion, alrvady 
settled on tliat party for who«c ^akc I am now ns I am, who«c name I could, some 
good while since, have pointed unto, your grace being not ignorant of my 
suspicion therein But if you have already determined of me, and that not only 
my death, but an inCamous slander, must bang you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness, then I desire of God tint lie will pardon your great •sm therein, and 
likevnsemme cneimcs, the mstnuntnl thereof, and tint lie will not call you to a 
strict account for your unprmccly and cruel usage of me, at Ills generd yuilgmcnt 
scat, where both you and myself must shortly appear, and in who^^c judgment I 
doubt not, whatsoever the world may think of me, mine innocence shall be openly 

> mo thia person was is not known or nt least is not stated, JLss StneUand suggests tliat it 
must have been tlio Duke of Suffolk, but woincLno totbo bebcf it was Lady Rocbfonl and that 
tbc } im, ought to bo litr 


Uoira and 'uiBciently deired M) last and only request shall be, that mysOf 
may only bear the burthen ot jour gtarfs displeasure, and that if may not touch 
the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, who, as I understand, are hheinse iii 
strait imprisonment for mj sake If ever I have found favour in your sight if 
evil the name ot Aiinc Boleyn bath been pleasmg m yonr ears— then let me obtain 
lbs request, and I mil so leave to trouble your grace any farther, with mme 
earnest prayers to the Trinity to have jour grace m His good keeping, and to 
direct you m all \our actions 

From my doleful pri'^on ui tbe Tourer, tins sixtli of 

*' Your most loyal and ever faitliful ^vlfe, 

"Anne Boleyn”’ 

If Anno had any legal advisers, winch is doubted, she was allo'wed 
no advocate, and was denied any intercourse with her friends or parents 
Evciy CYcrtion was used, by the king’s desire, to obtain additional 
cvidcnco against her, Smeaton alone having admitted the ci'ime of 
whiclv he accused, and the belief of his perjuiy was general 
Anne’s women were tempted by promises of large reward if they 
would proie against her, and threatened with heavy punishment if 
they concealed her guilt, but neither rewards nor menaces could extoit 
any proof of her culpability from them, and oven the hateful Lady 
Rochford could bring no real evidence against her 

On the 18th of May the queen and her brother, Lord Rochford, 
^icio biought to trial, m a hall nitbin the Tower, tlieDuke of Norfolk 
presided, with the Loid Chancelloi on his right, and the Luke of 
Suffolk on his left liand The Earl of Surrey, as Earl Marshal of 
England, ^^as present, anth the Duke of Richmond, and twenty^ui 
otlicr peers Tlio queen entered simply attired, ’and with no icstige of 
i cgal state A hood shaded, hut did not conceal her face, tho expres- 

sion of which was said to have never been more attractive than on this 
trying occasion, when a mingled sentiment of calm but deep sadness 
increased, rather than dimimahed, the mild dignity of her aspect She 
w^s attended by Lady Edward Boleyn and Lady Kingston, neither of 
whom experienced the least sympathy for her The queen bowed to 
ho court, not with the shame or fear of a criminal before her judges, 
but with the modest confidence of a persecuted woman, ceitam of her 
own innocence and in her secret soul appealing to a higher tubunal- 
that of God It was a terrible scene, and for the first time exhibited 
m mg an , to behold a queen openly charged with crimes, among 
wh cli was one from which even the vilest of tlio bcx would shrink 
I lorror hilc she listened to the dLsgustmg accusations, often 
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did the bliisli of wounded modesty stain lier brow. Tlio witnesses 
brought forward against her could prove nothing to crirainato her. 
Their evidence, undefined and contra^ctory, could easily have been- 
rebutted, bad Anne been allowed counsel, or bad she not been pre- 
judged. Smeaton, the vile and perjured craven, was not brought to 
confront her, for her foes dreaded the cficct of her presence on him, on 
which she also counted, for sho believed ho must quail before her 
indignant glance. 

The prosecution ended, Anne commenced her own defence, and 
such was the effect produced by her simple but eloquent address, 
appealing no less to the common sense of all present than to their 
justice, that many believed sho must bo acquitted. Of all present, ono 
only was impartial ; and how did his appearance, on that awful occa- 
sion, recall the past to the queen. This person was no other than 
Percy, the first, the solo lover of Anne, when, in her girlish days, sho 
aspired to no greater ambition than to become bis \vife. Percy, now 
Earl of Northumberland, betrayed great agitation during tlio trial, and 
before its termination quitted the court, alleging a sudden illness as 
the cause. TVhen the sentence that she should be burnt or beheaded 
was pronounced, Anno uttered no cry, but, raising up licr hands, 
exclaimed, — 0 Father 1 0 Creator I Thou art the way, and the truth, 
and the life ; Thou knowesb that I have nob deserved this death." 
Then, turning to her judges, and fia.ing her eyes on her cruel uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, she said, — 5Iy lord, I will not say that your 
sentence is unjust, nor presume that my appeal ought to bo preferred 
to the judgment of you all. I believe you have reason and occasion of 
suspicion and jealousy, upon which you have condemned me ; but they 
must be other than those produced hero in court, for I am entirely 
innocent of all tliese accusations, so that I cannot ask pardon of God 
for them. I have been always a faithful and loyal wife to the king. 
I have not, perhaps, at all times, shown him tliat humility and reve- 
rence that his goodness to me, and tho honour to which he has raised 
me, did deseiwe. I confess I have had fancies and suspicious of him, 
which I had not strength nor discretion to resist ; but God knows, and 
is my witness, that I never failed otherwise towards him, and I shall 
never confess any otherwise.” 

How unlike the address of a guilty woman, just condemned to a 
■riolent death, is this calm and dignified appeal I 

The death of his victim was not sufficient to satisfy the hatred of 
the cruel and tyrannical Henry. She must encounter still sharper 
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a^ony than' a Tiolent death could inflict, by the degradation of her 
child. He willed his marriage with Anne to be annulled Gven before 
death, then adraneing with rapid stride^ should release him from wed- 
lock. in order that the iUegitimacy of the infant Princess Elizabeth 
should preclude her fiom disputing the succession with any daughter 
to wluch JauQ Seymour might give birth. The plea for this step 
was Anne’s haiung been contracted to the Earl of Northumberland 
previously to having wedded with him — a statement wholly untrue, 
and declared to he so by the earl himself. 

On the 17th of Jlay, Lord Rochford and the other accused persons 
were executed. Anne was made aware of this, but her mind W'as so 
wholly engrossed in preparations for her own approaching death, that 
the loss of a brother so fondly loved was looked on by her as only the 
departure on a journey of a dear fiiend, whom she would join a few 
hours later. Her prayers to God before whom she was soon to be 
summoned were fervent and frequent, uninterrupted by the presence 
of any one dear to her ; no parting adieus shook her courage or melted 
her heart. Of her child she thought with all a mother’s tenderness, 
praying for her as a dying mother might ; and she earnestly entreated 
Lady Kingston to implore the Princess Mary to pardon any occasional 
slights uhicli she had received from her. 

Those around her were no less edified than surprised at the 
resignation and fortitude wluch sho maintained to the last. Sho 
npproaclicd tlio block with a calm countenance and a firm step, 
endeavouring to console her weeping followers, among whom was her 
early friend, the sister of Sir Thomas Wyatt, to w’hom sho gave, as a 
parting gill, a small manuscript prayer-book, with a request to wear it 
ever in her breast, as a memorial of undying affection. Sho besought 
her other attendants to forgivp licr if she had ever offended them j and 
then, ascending the scaffold, is said to Jiave addressed thoso around her 
as follows; “Friends and good Christian people, I am hero in your 
presence to snlfcr death, whereto I acknowlcdgo myself adjudged by 
latt, how justly I will not Kay; I intend not an accusation of any 
one. I beseech tho Almighty to preserve his Jlajcsty long to reign 
oicrjou. A more goutlo or mild prince never swayed sceptre ; his 

un i towards mo liatli hc»'n special. If any one intend an inquisitive 
survey of my actions, I cnlfcat them to judge favourably of mo. and 
not luMily to admit any censorious conceit ; and so I bid tho world 
aren cH, bcsccclnng you to commend mo in your prayers to God.” 
hw address has locn very properly doubted. Mr. Secretary 
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Cromwell, . Iwi^o son and iioir •was married to tlio sister of Jane 
Seymour, who had supplanted Anne iu Henry's aficctiou and 'who, 
though he owed his present greatness to her, was too much of a courtier 
to give her the least succoui* in her troubles, was present, and probably 
introduced the words about a gentle and mild prince to please his tjTant 
master. At all events those declarations arc not more opposed to 
nature and honesty, than they arc to her own words in her letter to the 
long of the 6th of Jlay, that “he must Ivereaftcr expect to be called to 
a strict account for his treatment of her, if ho took au ay her life on false 
and slanderous pretences.’* She spoke with an unfaltering voice and a 
calm countenance ; and then, uncovering her nock, she laielt down and 
prayed aloud, “ To Jesus Christ I commend my soul 1 " She laid her 
head on the block, but is said by one account to have refused to havo 
her eyes bandaged ; and that such was the effect which their saint-liko 
expression produced on her executioner, that he could not strike the 
fatal blow, until, by inducing some of lus attendants to approach on her 
light side, ho, taking off liis shoes, noiselessly advanced on the left ; 
and Anno, hearing the steps on her right, turned her glance on that 
side, when the axe fell on that fair neck, and severed ilic head from it. 
A Portuguese gentleman, however, “who ■was present, relates that her 
eyes were bandaged with a handkerchief by one of her ladies. A cry 
of grief and horror burst from the spectators when the head of the 
victim fell ; but it was hushed by tlio discbaigo of artillery, which 
made known the tragical catastrophe, and was the signal to Henry that 
he w'as fi ee to wed Jane Seymour. 


JANE SEYMOUB, 

M THIRD ^UEEH OP HENRY TEE EIGHTH. 
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labelled as maid of honour to that queen, appears to be the proof 
adduced of her residence in France ; and as this portrait is a pendant 
to one of Anne Boleyn, Both painted by Holbein, and in similar 
habiliments, tho evidence, if not quite conclusive, may be received as 
probable. 

Jane Seymour "was the eldest of the eight children of Sir John 
Seymour, of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire. The Seymours were a country 
family of no particular distinction, though tracing themselves from the 
Normans. Tho mother of Jane, however, a Wentworth, claimed a more 
ambitious descent, and an alliance -with princely blood. Whether 
Henry really believed in tho truth of this claim, disputed by able 
genealogists, or that he wished to give distinction to the object of his 
choice, certain it is that he applied for and obtained a dispensation, on 
the ground of kindred, for his marriage with his third queen. It was 
not only on this occasion that Henry sought to make it appear that tho 
object of his affection had claim to royal blood, for when he ennobled 
Anno Bolcyn by creating her Marchioness of Pembroke, lie took care 
that the patent should contain an allusion to this point, by its stating 
that a sovereign should surround his throne xs-ith many peers, the 
worthiest of both sexes, especially those who are of royal blood. 
There is no doubt tliis creation was but a preface to the regal dignity 
to which ho was bent on elevating her, and the terms of tho patent a 
soit of excuse to bis subjects for the inequality of tho future queen ho 
meant to give them ; for, blinded as he was by his passion, he could 
not but bo sensible that his wedding a subject must give dissatisfaction. 
How must tho heart of the unfortunate Anno Bolcyn have trembled, 
and her conscience smote her, when she discovered that one of her 
^ own maids of honour was enacting towards her the treacherous part 
that she had played towards her royal mistress Katharine 1 And yet, 
although both Anne and Jane were alike culpable in listening to the 
guilt}' vows of a mamed man — tho husband, too, of their good queen 
— Anno Boloyn was less blamcable than Jane, for Anno sought not the 
love of Henry — nay, more, retired from the court to avoid it, and had 
it not been for the efforts and interference of Cardinal Wolsey, urged 
on by Henry, would have become the wife of Percy, the object of her 
affection. Long did she cherish this passion, and resist all the vows 
with wliich Hcnr}' pursued licr ; while Jane Sc}unour secretly laid 
herself out to attract the king and win him from Queen Anno, conscious, 
as sho must have bceh, of tho destruction it must bring down on her 
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unhappy mistress It is said, that such faith did Anne place in the 
love of tho kmg, tliat no suspicion of his gro-mng tenderness for 
another da-(vned on her mind until the fearful truth broke on it bj 
detecting her riral in so familiar a position -mth Henry, and so 
unresistingly receiving his caresses, that no doubt could bo left that 
this habit of dalliance bad been of some date. Other authors assert 
that tho discovery was made by Anne's seeing a valuable ornament 
worn by Jane, which, wishing to examine more closely, J ane betrayed 
so much embarrassment, that the queen, growing suspicious, snatched 
it, and found it to contain tho portrait of the Icing ; but we incline to 
the first statement. The queen was then about to become a mother ; 
and such was the shock her frame sustained hy tho discovery of the 
infidelity of her husband, that the consequences took place which are 
recorded in the life of tliat queen. 

Henry is said to have waited beneath a tree in Kichmond Park, 
wlicro ho sought shade from the sun, surrounded by his train, on the 
morning of tho 19th of May, 1536, when the sound of the gun that 
announced tho severing of tho beautiful head he had once doted on, 
from the fair body so fondly prized, struck on his eager ear, which 
thirsted for tlic signal that he was free. Ho uttered an exclamation 
of joy, commanded tho hounds to be let loose, tho chaco to commence, 
and took tho routo towards Wolf Hall, where his future bride awaited bis 
presence. Hid no shudder pass over her frame when she greeted the 
self-made widower 1 Did her hand not tremble when it met the clasp 
of tbnt w)jjeh liad so lately signed the death-warrant of Anno Boloyn ? 
Had she no womanly thought of how ofi.cn sho had beheld that hand 
fondle her late mistress, \Nbora bo onco loved so passionately I Such 
thoughts, wo fear, were far from Jauo Seymour at that meeting. Sho 
saw in her burly lo^er but tho instnimcnt to crown her ambition, him 
who was to elevate her to tbo Ibrono sho longed to ascend. 

The follo\>ing morning Henry led her to tho altar in tbo parish 
churcli nearest her f.itber’s scat in WiUsluro, where tho nuptials wore 
Bolomnisod, in tbo prcsonco of several of tbo king’s favourites. After 
the wcddiiig-fcast the party proceeded hi Marwell, a residence wrested 
from the church by Ilcniy' and granted to the Sej-mours. Tbcnco 
the) went to M inchcstcr, where, after remaining a few days, they 
directed their course to London, where, on tho 29th of May, Jane was 
presetited .as queon to her subjccK Loud were tho congratulations, 
and exaggerated the compliments lavished on the bride and briderToom 
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by tbeir obsequious courtiers on this occasion ; and, ■when parliament 
opened a short time after, tho Lord Chancellor Audlcy, not content 
•with noticing tho recent marriage of his sorcrcign with all due respect, 
lavished on him tho most fulsome panegyric as a victim to circum- 
stances connected "with his two former marriages, and extravagant 
laudation for a third time entering the bonds of wcdloch, trying to 
make it appear that Henry did so solely for tho good of his kingdom, 
and not to satisfy lus own inclination. Audley leferrcd, with an 
unfeeling and indclicato openness, to the guilt of Anno Bolcyn, evincing, 
hy BO doing, that he was well aware of the gross mind of lus ferocious 
master j for surely decency ought to have taught him to avoid all 
mention of her. He moved that the infant Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of tho ill-fated Anne, should be declared illegitimate ; as also had been 
the Princess Mary, d<aughtcr of the ill-used Katharine of Arragon, ; and 
that tho crown should devolve on the children, male or female, of the 
now queen, Jane Seymour. Low indeed must have been tho state of 
morals, and terrible tho dread inspired by tho gross sensualist Henry, 
when a lord chancellor could thus outrage common decency and truth, 
in presence of parliament, without one voice being raised in dissent 
to his falsehoods I He must have known tho moral degradation of 
those he was addressing, to count on, not merely their toleration, but 
their approbation. 

Jane Seymour had acquired vrisdom by the example furnished 
during the reign of her unhappy predecessor. 'Without tho natural 
gaiety and ready wit so apt to encroach on tho dignity of a queen, 
'and so dangerous in the wife of a moody and suspicious husband, for 
which Anno Boleyn was so remarkable ; Jane "was not tempted into 
any of those levities and repartees -which tho possession of these 
fascinating qualities but too often induces. Calm and discreet, no less 
by acquired prudence than by natural temperament, she observed a 
dignified and queen-like demeanour, equally removed from haughtiness 
and familiarity. If she captivated fow, she offended none, biit pursued 
the even tenor of her "way, satisfied -with her high estate, and by no 
means disposed to do aught that could risk its loss by incurring the 
displeasure of her lord and master. Little can be recorded of a 
womau so discreet and ca'uticms as Jano during the brief period she 
filled the place vacated hy the death of Anno Boleyn. She took 
no part in political intrigues, leaned to no party ; and although the 
sister of the ambitions Somerset, never allowed herself to be made the 
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instmment to work out uny of hia designs. The eighteen months’ of 
her regal life -were passed in a manner utterly obsequious to the Jang, 
and the fear of that axe TThich had fallen on her predecessor. No 
iTord or sentence of hers Tvas of sufficient merit to be recorded ; the 
only official act to which her signature is appended is the order for the 
delivery of two bucks to the keeper of the chapel royal : and one of 
the most remarkable facts of her short reign, was riding on horseback, 
with the king and court, across the Thames at Greenwich in the severe 
frost of January, 1537. She is said to have behaved with great 
kindness to the Princess klary, and to have won Henry to tolerate her. 
Of the helpless infant Ehzaheth, then in her fourth year, historians 
givo us no reason to believe that she took any notice, although the 
position of the poor child might well excite commiseration and sym- 
patliy, stripped of tlio titio of Princess of Wales, which she had borne 
since her birtii, and deprived of a mother by a violent death. Jane 
could not have been deterred from showing kindness to the child by 
any dread of offending her stem husband ; for Henry had Elizabeth 
brought up under liis own oyc, and invariably evinced great affection 
for her, while towards her older half-sister ho behaved with coldness, 
if not dishko, angered by her long resistance to sign the acknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy, the renunciation of the power of tho 
pope, tiic invalidity of tlio marrir^o of her mother with Henry, and 
consequently tho illegitimacy of lior own birth. It cannot bo won- 
dered at that tho Princess Mary, then of an age to compreliend 
her own position, objected to sign articles aliko contrary to her 
conscience nnd interest, until hniUng that nothing cIbo n onV\ ooncilialo' 
Iicr hard-licartcd and stubborn fatlicr, sUo was compelled to yield. 
Perhaps it was to this obedience to Henry’s wishes, rather than to tho 
queen’s intcrfcrcnco in her fa\our, that sho oned her toleration by 
him, even though Jane Seymour gave pioofs of kindness towards her, 
for nhicli Mary expressed her sense of gratitudo not only by applying 
tho eridcaiing epithet of mother to her, hut by prajing God to granl 
her a rrinco — a pr.aycr the sjncciity of wliich wo cannot °hclp 
ilouhting, ns its fulfilment must bIiuI out herself from her chanco of 
the tlironc. 

Uiiliho her two predecessors, Jane Seymour was never crowned, 
pus cereraony Ind been postponed owing to tho plague, then prevalent 
m London, and most of all in ■Westminster, where it greatly raged • 
and when its Motenee liad abated, the queen was in a state that 
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promised to give Henry Uio longcd'for heir, nud rendered lum fearful 
of exposing licr to the fatigue of a coronation. He nimonnccd lier 
condition \ntli no less pride than Ealisfictlon ; but cx'cn tben did not 
conceal that lie took a mucb more lively interest in the unborn cliild 
tlian its inotlior. One passage in Ids letter to Ibo Duke of Norfolk 
funiisbcs a proof of tins, as veil as of the coarseness of ibo Avriter. It 
is tliat in Avliicli be expresses Ids intention of romaming near licr. 
He writes : — ‘‘ Considering that being /tui n tromnn, upon some sudden 
nnd di'sploasnnt mmonra ami broils ibat might, by foolish or light 
persons, ho bloivn abroad in our absence, she might take to stomach 
such impressions as niiglit engender no little danger or displeasure to 
the infant nith which she is now pregnant (which God forbid), it hath 
been thought by our council voiy* necessary that, for avoiding such 
perils, we sbould not extend our progress further from her than sixty 
miles.” The .suhslilulion of taking to .«/owac/i, instead of taking to 
hcar/y shows how much more Henry w.as sensible of physical than 
moral effects, and that he thought more of his future heir than of his 
wife, and lead,? us to believe the reported assertion that when the 
dangerous labour of tho queen induced her attendants to ask the king 
whether tho infant or mother were to be saved, he answered, without 
a moment’s hesitation, “Tlio child, by all means ; for oilier wives could 
be c<asUy found” On the 12th of October, 1537, Jane gave birth to 
Prince Edward, in Hampton Court Palace ; an event which filled tho 
king with transport, and consequentiy dcfightcd his courtiers. Ilia 
joy was manifested by noisy hilarity, and theirs by an anbetation of 
irrepressible rapture. 

This turbulent joy, Iiowcvcr gratifying to the newly-made mother’s 
feelings, was very injurious to her in the weak slate to which she had 
been reduced ; and the christening, which folIoAvcd only three days 
after, from appearing at a portion of which splendid but tedious cere- 
mony she was not exempted, proved too much for her cslmiistcd 
frame. This solemn rilo took place at midnight in tho chapel of 
Hampton Court, with all tho cliquetto peculiar to such occasions ; and 
when concluded, the infant princo was bonio back to receive the 
benediction of his mother, attended by a stately procession, heralded 
by loud clarions, and ns loud shouts of rejoicing — a terrible trial to the 
queen in her state of languor, and from the effects of which she never 
recovered. In twelve. daj's after her confinement she resigned licr 
breath, ere yet satiety liad w'caned from licr tho afiection of her ficklo 
husband, and while he was btill rejoicing in tho birth of his now-bom 
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heir. Heniy, albeit uniisetl to giro "vray to grief, erinced some natural 
sorrow for liis lost queen. He troro mourning for her thi-ec months, an 
Ijonour lie never paid to any of her predecessors or successors, and his 
courtiers observed the same etiquette. All respect and honours vrere 
shouTi to the remains of the departed queen. Every insignia of royalty 
Tvas used to attest her dignity ; innumerable masses ^ero offered up 
for the repose of her soul , and, after lying in state till the 12th of 
Kovemher, her body vas removed, attended by a grand funeral 
procession, from Hampton Court to ‘Windsor for interment, where it 
was laid in the vault of St George’s Chapel. In the will of Henry, 
directions were found inserted, that the bones of his “ loving Queen 
Jane ” were to bo placed in his tomb — instructions which were falthfull 3 ' 
carried into effect 


ANNE OF CLEVES, 


The clinracter of Anne of Cloves differs fiom that of the greater 
niimhcr of our English queens Neither distingiiishccl for her personal 
beauty nor hrilliaucy of talent, our attention is arrested by a queen 
^ 7 ho vras gifted vrith such an extraordinary serenity of mind, such 
indifference or. insensibility to Iho gifts of fortune, ^rhicUever it might 
be, as to assume a regal diadem -vnlhout ostentation, and to relinquish it 
wthout a sigh. One is naturally interested in investigating the 
history of such an individual; and though the particulars of Anne’s life 
prior to her marriage rvith Henry the Eighth, have not been much 
dwelt on by historians, the little which has reached us is not unworthy 
of notice. 

Anne, ■whose father "was John, tho third Duke of Cloves, ■was bom 
September 22nd, 1517, and educated with her sisters Sybilfa and 
Amelia, under tho care of their mother Marie, a daughter of William, 
Duko of Juliers, Berg and Ravensburg, Tho young princesses were 
brought up in the Lutheran faith, but though well instructed in 
reading and ■writing their own language, they were ignorant of any 
other. We are also informed they wero very skilful in needlework, but 
that music and dancing were not suffered to constitute a part of their 
studios, it being the opinion in their country that such pursuits only 
tended to lightness and frivolity of character. 

E'ven during the lifetime of her father, Anne had been sought in 
marriage by her iuture husband, King Henry, who after vainly endea- 
vouring to form an alliance ■with some French princess, whose high 
birth would consolidate his own dignity and security, had turned his 
thoughts to those ladies who were nearly related to tho Smalcaldic 
League. In fact, Henry had found the utmost difficulty in procuring 
a wife amongst foreign princesses. Ho had an evil reputation for a 
husband, whicb, though it did not daunt Englishwomen, certainly 
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made foreign ladies shrink aghast. Aaer the divorce of one ^e, the 
beheading of a second, and the speedy death of Iiis third, not even a 
throne could tempt a princess of any pretensions^ to accept the hand 
of the tjTant, non- no longer young. He had tried all his eloquence 
in vain at the French court, and tlie witty Duchess Dowager of llilau 
had refused him with the very natural but very cutting remaik, that 
“ she had hut one head, and could not afford to lose it ! ” Cromwell 
in a luckless hour for himself, proposed the Piincess Anno of Cleves, 
and Henry having yielded a ready assent, a treaty was entered into 
with Duke John Many impediments however delaying the conclusion 
of this, it was finally aiTangod by Duke 'William, Anne’s brother, 
after his fathei’s death, in spite of the strong opposition raised by tho 
Elector of Sa\ony who had married her sister Sjbilla. 

Altliough policy ■uas tho basis of this marriage, tho ideas of Henry 
relative to the sex were so peculiarly delicate, that he was excessively, 
desirous to behold llio object of Ins choice, and Hans Holbein was 
appointed to paint the portrait of Anno to satisfy his curiosity*. This 
miniature was enclosed in a box of ivoiy, delicately carved, in the 
form of a white rose. It unscrewed in two places ; in one of which 
appeared tho portrait of Henry, and in the other tliat of Anno of Clevos. 
Dotli box and miniatures were exquisite works of art, and they arc still 
preserved at Goodnch Court, in the collection of articles of high historic 
value, made by the late Sir Samuel Jlcyrick. A tall robust woman 
bad been portrayed to tlio mind of tho English king as his future 
wife, and no sooner had he beheld the portrait than ho gave orders 
for Anne instantly' to commence her journey' to England. It is 
impos^ble to describe in the naiiowr limits hero allotted, the royal 
progress of the princess from Dusscldorf. Anno quitted licr native 
city of Dii«scldorf in tho month of October, 1539. She travelled 
on the first day as far as Berg, a distance of twenty English miles : 
her next stage was from Derg to Clcvc, thence to Davcnstcin, after 
lint to Bcrlinghurg, Tilburg, Ilaggcnstrctc, and then to Antwerp, 
at which j)laco about four miles from the town, she was met by 
many English merchants attired in velvet coats with chains of gold. 
On entering the town itself, Anno was received “with twice fourscore 
torcbe«, Wginning in the daylight/' and so brought to her English 
IcMlging, wlicro slm was Iionourablj' received, and open Iiouso kept for 
ber and for ber train during ono day. Tlic following morning slio 
ww conducted to Stetkyn by tho English merchants, who departed 
after ba\ing presented a gift to the futuro queen, who continued her 
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progress througli Tok^’ii, Bniges, Oldenburg, Kewport, Dunkirk, and 
Gra^ dines to C<ilais, •\vJicro sbo arrived on the lltli of December. As 
she approached that place, Lord Lisle, lieutenant of the castle, and Sir 
George Caicw, with a gallant train of iioblonicii and gentlemen, met 
her and escorted lier into Calais, under a loyal salute of artillery from 
the \essels stationed there, ^\ldcU was echoed by the ordnance along 
thc'coast. 

Anne, detained by adverse winds, remained twenty days at Calais, 
diming which she was courteously cnlcrlaincd. Sho sailed from Calais, 
December 27tli, 1539, attended by a fleet of 5% sail, and had so 
favourable a passage that she landed at Deal tho same day at five 
o’clock, and proceeded to IValmcr Castle, where she met with a regal 
welcome. She nevt piocccdcd to Dover, and thence to Cantcrbiir)'. 
At Rochester, ITeniy, who had privately repaired to the town in the 
height of anxiety to behold his bride elects obtained a private view of 
tho princess whicli overwhelmed him with vexation and disappointment. 
Tall indeed and of striking proportions, Anne was beyond doubt, but so 
plain and deficient in grace and dignity that in the cKCcssivo mortifi- 
cation of tho moment, tho king c-xclaimed “ they had brought him a 
great Flanders marc, whom he could not possibly love." To complete 
his annoyance Anno spoke only the German language, of which ho 
was entirely ignorant. An interview with the king himself did not 
prepossess Anno much inoic in his favour. Henry brought with him 
a paillet of sable skins for her neck and a rich muff and tippet for 
“ a new j cai’s gift,” and had even sent to say so, but so destitute did ho 
consider tho lady of beauty that ho would not present them with his 
own hand, but leR tliciu to bo conveyed to Anno next day by Sir 
^thony Blown. Returning to Greenwich he lamented his hard fate 
m pathetic toims without receiving any consolation from his courtiers, 
who remarked that kings could not, like their subjects, act to please 
themselves, but their choice must be by necessity guided by others. 

council was actually called to consider if by any possibility Anne 
CO be restored to her friends without the marriage being completed, 
u or reasons of state the king durst not affront her family. The 
g ad heard of a sort of prior contract between Anno and 
mncis, son of the Duke of Lorraine, and hoped to take advantage of 
to break off the match, but the ambassadors of the Duke of Cloves, 
being named to them, offered to produce a formal renun- 
cia ion of the contract, wliich. would be in fact an absolute release. Thus 
no hope of escape was left, and Henry was compelled with reluctance 
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to close the aflair mth Anne, rem*ul mg tint is mitters Ind gone so 
fir lio must even put liis ncclv into tlie collar 

Anne incintimc aiviited Henr/s commands it Dirtford The king 
hiving decided to mirry her even igiinst liis TVill made a public 
iiinouncemont tint Anno should be met and welcomed is queen it 
Greenwich ind it tint phcc five or sii thousand hoisemen assembled for 
a procc'^sion where Henry and the imbissador of the emperor joined 
them Anne ofClcvcs first met Hcnij m public on the phm of Bhcl heath, 
near Shooters Hill whence with ill the pigcintiy of pompous state she 
w is conducted to Greenwich where the ceicmony of her miirnge was 
performed on January Gth with the splendom befitting tbe occasion 
Shortly afterwards Cromwell who had been so zealous to bring about 
this match enquned of Henry with no small anxiety whethei he hi cd 
\m queen hettci A decided nogativo was the leplj, to which weic 
added man} unpleasant lemarks respecting the queen After this 
althougli Hcni} was ciwl outwardly to Anne and apparently treated 
his minister uith his fornici confidence such was his real displeasino 
at tlic maniagc that it led ultimately to tlio nun of this minister, who 
woith} ofabcttci fate was tried condemned and executed 

After Cromwells death Henry s dislike to Anne was more openly 
evinced On the 12th of April hci dower had been settled by tho 
parliament by winch hoi legal lights as Queen Consort vcio 
acknowledged Not long after hei foreign attendants weic dismissed 
Anno seems therefore to have been left quito at tho mcicy of Hcnr} s 
caprice who did not scruple to outrage her feohngs It almost 
appears as if the death of Cromwell was designed to deprive her of lus 
scri ICO and friendship for Anno had appeared to seel lus counsel on 
more than one occasion which Cromwell abstained from giving fioin 
prudential moli\c3 The last appcinnco of tho ling and queen 
m puhhc together was at Durham House on tho Decision of 
some Rpleiuhd pageants gnen m liouour of thoir iinmagc by Sir 
Thomas Sc}inour, Sir John Dudlc}, and Sir George Carow in tho 
month of Mi} After Cromwells arrest Anne was sent to Richmond 
b, llcnrj on prctenco tint bIic needed the countrj -nr Henry indeed 
K-n l)cnt npon seinntmg !nra«eir legnllj from nn object so distalorulto 
Inni Tlmi intention -n-uiknonil to the lionsc of pnrlnmcnt nlioprijed 
bim to nllon bn iinrmge to bo esammed, md a comocntion being sum- 
inoiic 1 p-irtiaihm of tbe trmsnclion were hid before it As an ctcuso 
for i dnorce llcnrj ngnin alleged Unt npnor contnet Ind boon undo 
for Anne bj her fntber totbcDiiho of ■Lorruiic at tbe tirao abowas in bor 
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minority, although this had afterwards been annulled hy the consent of 
both paities. MoreoTer, that in marrying Anne himself he had not 
imcardly given Ms consent, nor had he thought proper to consummate 
the marriage. These reasons being esteemed satisfactory, the union of 
Henry and Anne was annulled, and the decision ratified by the 
parliament. 

The conduct of Anne, under the trying circumstances in which she 
was placed, does great honour both to her head and heart. During 
the short period she lived with Henry she seems to have assiduously 
endeavoured to please him, and is said to have taken especial pains in 
acquiring a Imowledge of the English language, knowing how uncon- 
genial the “ high Dutch ” \7as to • the ears of her capricious tyrant. 
The Idng’s character was, however, but too obvious during even her 
short acquaintance with him : the fate of Katharine of Arragon and 
Anne Boleyn had served Anne as an example. With calmpess and 
dignity she received the intimation of her sentence. So placid was her 
manner on the occasion, as to induce a belief that her heart was desti- 
tute of feeling. That was not, however, the case, but clearly Henry 
had never tried, and certainly had not gained her affections, and she 
resigned her ties with him without regret, so readily, that the vanity of 
Henry was sensibly mortified. She yielded a ready assent to the 
propositions made by him, that she should be treated as an adopted 
sister, and next to the queen or his daughter, enjoy the honours of 
precedence. These conditions, with the still more weighty assurance 
of an annual settlement |of 3000/, procured her willing assent to the 
proposed divorce. There was, however, one point on which Anne 
testified some spirit. She had quitted her native country as Queen of 
England, and would not return thither under any inferior dignity. 
The residue of her days she accordingly passed in England. 

Anne was Queen of England only six months, and ere her divorce 
from Henry, his ficUe heart had formed an attachment to Katharine 
Howard, who was destined to supply her place on his throne. During 
tho short period that Anne was Henry’s wife, she certainly did study to 
plcaSG tho capricious lord in whose power she had become placed by 
destiny. Even before her divorce was announced, she had made herself 
mistress of the English tongue, and soon after adopted the style of 
dross of her new countrywomen. After tho divorce, however, was 
carried out, Anuo sunk into apparent insignificance, ** no more being said 
of her than if she were dead.” Yet the accounts of contemporaries 
show that she passed her 'time in a quiet and pleasant domesticity 
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extremely beloved wherever she was known, and trulykind to the poor. 
She possessed at first the manor of Bletchingly. which was afterwards 
exchanged for that of Penshurst. Her time, at some seasons, was passed 
at Bichmond, at others at Ham or Hartford, and she maintained her 
intimacy wth the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. She survived her 
mother’s death, wliich took place A.n. 1543, and that of the ficklo- 
minded Henry the Eighth, who terminated his existence in 1547. 
Katharine Howard’s death must have caused Anne's tranquil heart to 
shudder at her own narrow escape ; and the king's subsequent mar- 
riage ^\^th Katharine Parr would further enlighten her upon her 
own good fortune of exemption from the caprices of so variable a 
cliaractcr. She survived the young Edward the Sixth, and attended 
the coronation of Mary, on which occasion the Princess Elizabeth rodo in 
licr carriage in the royal cavalcade. The death of Anno of Cleves 
took place at her palace at Chelsea, July the 16th, 1557, in the fourth 
year of Mary’s reign, and the forty-first of her own age ; and her 
funeral was solemnised in Westminster Abbey with royal splendour by 
the queen’s orders. 

At tlio feet of King Sebert, the original founder of the edifice^ lies 
llio last remains of a queen, who certainly merited better treatment ; 
for although not gifted with tho menUl attainments of Katharine of 
Arragon, tho graces of Anne Bolcjm, or of Jane Seymour, she pos- 
sessed qualities u’hich were calculated to adorn her station, had they 
not been blunted by adverse circumstances and tho will of an impe- 
rious and arbitrary tymni. 


KATHARINE HOWARD. 


Qqeejt Katharine Ho^rd, Henry the Eighth’s fifth consort, \ras sprung 
from the imperial house of Charlemagne, being the descendant of the 
lovely and amiable Adelais of Louraine. Singularly enough, she was 
also cousin-german of Anne Boleyn. 

Lord Edmund Howard, father of the queen, had distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Floddcn Field, and received, as a recompense, the 
forfeited Dukedom of Norfolk, with the honour of knighthood. By his 
wife Jocosa, daughter of Sir Richard Culpepper, of HoUingbouni, in 
Kent, ho had a numerous family. Katharine was his fifth child, and 
supposed to bo born about 1 522. After the death of Jocosa, Lord Howard 
married Lady Dorothy Troyes. The loss of a mother in her tender 
infancy, was Katharine’s first misfortune ; the second, was her removal, 
on the death of her grandfather. Lord Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, to the 
care of his widow, Agnes Tylney. This lady grievously neglected the 
important trust reposed in her, and suffered Katharine -to associate 
freely with her waiting-women, whose apartment she shared. These 
persons unhappily were of a most abandoned character ; and thus early 
thrown into immediate association with vice, it was no wonder that the 
events transpired which threw afterwards a dark cloud over the 
brightness of the illustrious house to which she owed her origin. 

Encouraged by the female attendants of her grandmother, Katha- 
rine, at the early ago of thirteen, was induced to ^ve encouragement 
to tho presuming addresses of Henry Manox, a performer on the 
virginals, who had been attracted by her youthful beauty whilo 
employed as her instnictor, during her stay at Horsham, in Norfolk. 
With this man, who was of a very proBigate character, Katharine had 
several stolen interviews ; but her attachment, if such it could be called, 
was interrupted by her guardian’s removal to Lambeth, on the occasion 
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of the coromtion of Amio Boleyn, Katharine’s cousin, and the chusten- 

iDg of tho infant Princess Elizaboth, -which took place A D 1533 Theio 

Katlnnno commenced another acqmmtance equally derogatoiy to liei 
lugh birth and dignity, mtli rimcis Derhim, a gentleman employed in 
the service of hei uncle the Duke of Noifolk Deihani, being a favourite 
■With the aged duchess, aspired to the hand of the lovely girl thus unhap 
pily throivn in lus way, and to whose society he found no difficulty in 
gaming access, surrounded, as she still was, by bei giandmothers 
household 

The artful Derham contrived to insinuate himself so far into 
Katharine s regard as to obtain an eichange of love tokens lie 
effected tins by aiding her in Uei necessity foi money to purchase 
various articles of female finery which though coveted by the j oung 
and rising beaut} , were bc} oud her reach So grateful was Katharine 
for his attention, that she actually yielded 3iei consent to become 
lus affianced avife Such an acknowledgment was then considered 
bmdmg and even now would m Scotland bc esteemed a lawful 
niamago Katlianuo consented tint Derham should address her as 
his * wife,’ and agreed to give to him tho name of “husband ” After 
this Derham a\as privately admitted into the society of his betrothed , 
his presents to her continued to he icccived, and, on his departuie on 
a distant cvpeditiou, all his money was entmsted to her care I Alas f 
how tangled a web was fast weaving round the footsteps of England’s 
future queen ! 

AMicn tho aged grandmother of Katharine, who had blindly been the 
cause of all this injur} to her joung rclaliio by her o^vn utter neglect, 
was made at last acquainted with what had been going on amder hci 
roof, such was her mdigualion that shoissaid to haao aented it m 
“blows^ on Kathannc, hut Derham was beyond hci powci 

Tho matter was concealed from scrutiny for tlio sake of tlio ilJus- 
tnou-s liouso, on which a mcmbci had brought shame and sonow Tlio 
wretches who had led their joung charge into so perilous a path were 
discharged from tho semce of tho old duchess, and Katlianno herself * 
was placed under a soicro personal restraint Tho salutarj ofllct of 
this change of treatment soon became obvious b} an alteration m her 
ott II conduct , for from tint time, m her progress towards maturit} , sho 
iinjiroied in c\cr} fcinuiino grace, accompanied b} tint modest reseno 
which rhouhl ho woman’s natural mhcntancc When, therefore, 
Derham pm atU} Fou^^ht to renew lua intercourse with her, he found 
lhalan insunuountablo lamer existed in the altered feelmgs of tho 
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young Jndy licrsclf. For tJie present, llierororc, lie returned into 
Irclaml. 

Ilonr}’ the Eiglith is supposed tolta\c first mot Kalliarino Howard 
at a uanq^uct, soon after his imioii with Anno of Cloves. The contrast 
^\ilU the phlegmatic queen he !md selected !nadc the loveliness of the 
opening beauty yet more conspicuotis and tho conquest was complete. 
Katimrino was speedily appointed maul of honour to Queen Anne, and 
is said to have attracted notice for her propriety of conduct in (his 
new office, in ^^hiclI capacity she certainly acted more conscientiously 
than either Anne Boleyn or Jane Seymour had done towanls their 
ro\al niislrcss of that day. A.s n matter of course, tho divorce of 
licniy followed this now altichment, and nithiii a few days or hours 
after that event was p\thUcly announced, the king was privately 
united to Katharine Howard, who in tho following month was publicly 
introduced at Ilninplou Court as his queen. After this she accompanied 
her husband to AViudsor, and was his companion in a royal progress 
through tho country. 

Kothing could exceed tho fondness of Henry for Ms new consort, 
whom historians describe ns beautiful in person and graceful in 
demeanour, ^\bile her oxcccdingly youthful and childish manners added 
fresh clianiis in tho eyes of her royal spouse. She acquired the king’s 
entiro confidence, which was cvlcnded to hcruliolo f.imily; and, eo 
desirous was Ileury to exhibit his private happiness to tho nation, that 
be gave orders that a solemn public thanbsgiiing should bo offered up 
to Heaven, for the blcjjsing bestowed on him in such a wife! The 
blissful dream of his love was not, however, destined to bo of long 
endurance. Tho very day following that ceremony, Cramner fonvarded 
to him the particulars of Katharines early life, which have already 
been disclosed to the reader. TIicso had been communicated to Ibo 
prelate during the late royal progress into the North, and had tlio 
effect of drawing tears from tho eyes of tlio hitherto enraptured and 
happy Henry ! 

Tho dreadful discovery of ICntliariao’s guilt was brought about by 
tho pci'sons who had early implicated lier in crime. Tho women who 
had been her first associates, and were acquainted with every particular 
of her infancy, finding her elovalcd to tho regal dignity, mado use of 
this infonnation to secure their own advancement. Thus Katharine, 
entirely at their mercy, was forced to rccoivo their communications ; 
and herself, ignorant of tho art of writing, was compelled to admit 
Fraticis Derliam into her household as her own private secretary, 
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to prevent exposure of the letters Uicy addressed to her. Lady 
Eochford, the very person whose intrigues had been the rum of her 
cousin, Queen Anno Boleyn, was moreover Katharine’s principal lady 
in waiting ; through her intervention Katharine had a long interview 
with her relative Thomas Culpepper, whose object seems to have been 
to expostulate with her on her imprudence in admitting Derham again 
into her conCdencc, hut who from the lateness of the hour selected 
tccamc involved in tlie suspicions attaclied to Katharine. 

After the first hurst of passion and indignation, Henry summoned 
his council, and caused the persons from whom the information wliich 
implicated Katharine had been received, to be strictly questioned. 
After this, the criminal p.arties were apprehended, when Derham con- 
. fessed boldly “that a promise of mairiage had been exchanged 
between himself and the queen, many years previous to her union 
■with the hing j that they had lived as man and wife while he was 
in the service of lier grandmother, tho Duchess of Norfolk ; that 
they were regarded m that light among the servants in tho family ; 
tliat ho was accustomed to call her wife, and that she had often 
called him husband, before witnesses ; that they had exchanged gifts 
and love-tokens frequently, in those days ; and that ho had given 
her money whenever ho had it” Since Katharine’s marriage with 
tho king, ho solemnly denied that any familiarity had taken place 
betweeu them. 

Tlio king’s feelings may be imagined, at finding that the idolised 
Katharine was so entirely unworthy of his affection. Ho would not 
encounter an interview with her, nor send any message ; but tho 
council in a body wailed on her, to inform her of what had occurred. 
Katharine vehemently assorted her innocence ; but, on being left to 
herself, fell into fits, wliich were so violent as to endanger her life. 
Aftcn\ards, when she found the testimony of others had mado it fruit- 
less to deny licr guilt, she signed a fuH confession, upon which she was 
attainted, together avith Lady Rochford. of high treason, by an act of 
Miarncnt, winch also declared most of her family guilty of misprision 
of treacon. TliU act contained tho extraordinary clause, that if in 
future (he king, or any of Iiis succc5-»ora, should marry a lady in ^^hoso 
charadcr any flaw existed, any person knowing such to be tho case, 
ihouM incur tho ramcpnimUy; whilo tho lady l.crsclf, for oonccaling 
her fault would hkcwiso ho declared guilty of high treason. This 
Inw wmi, howcACr, rciH?alcd in the following year 

The degraded qi<;en had been removed from Jl.ampton Court to 
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F^ion House, and thence -was afterwards conveyed to the Tower, where 
She passed one night, that which preceded her execution. 

ierham, Manox, and Culpepper Imd been executed imincdiately 
after their confession, and their heads were placed over London Bridge. 
During the interval hetneen the discovery oCthc queen’s guilt and her 
punishment, the aged Duchess of Norfolk was committed to prison, 
where grief and tciror caused her to bo seized by a dangerous illness. 
Sho was, however, as well as the other members of her family, finally 
pardoned after the death of her grandchild. Katharine learnt in suc- 
cession all these sad particulars, during the brief interval that preceded 
her own fate. The Duke of Noifolk, her uncle, was her only sur- 
viving friend who could have averted her doom by exertions in her 
behalf, but she had offended him, and ho abandoned her in the hour 
of anguish, as ho had done his other niece, Anne Boleyn, and various 
other of his relatives. 

The royal assent to the attainder of Katliarine Howard having been 
obtained, the queen was conducted to the scaffold on the 13th of 
February ; that same sca’ffold on which Anno Boleyn, no less beautiful 
than herself, had recently suffered death. Lady Eochford was the 
companion of Katharine, and suffered witlx her ; a just retribution for 
her conduct towards Anne. The queen received the fatal stroke with 
a composure which in the minds of some of the witnesses led to the 
belief of her innocence, and Lady Rochford imitated the demeanour of 
her mistress. As soon as the execution of the sentence was over, the 
mangled body of Katharine was removed without any funereal honours, 
and deposited near the remains of her equally unfortunate predecessor 
in the affections of Hemy — Queen Anne Boleyn, within the walls of 
tho Tower. *' 

Thus died King Henry’s fifth wife, who, notwithstanding her early 
failings, appears clearly to hare been guiltless of any of the crimes 
against the king which were laid to her charge. She was put to death 
without trial, and in violation of all the constitutional safeguards of 
human life which had been raised by the laws of England against the 
evil passions of tyrants. But no such tyrant as Henry the Eighth 
ever polluted any throne. His character has been admirably drawn by 
Sir TjV^alter Balcigh, — ah the patterns of a merciless tyrant,” he 
observes, “had been lost to tho world, they might have been found in 
this prince.” 
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Katharine married at a very early age the I/ord Borough, a 
descendant of the de Burghs, celebrated in the reign of Henry the 
Third by the prominent part taken by one of its members, Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, in the transactions of those troubled times* 
Many years the Eonior of his youthful bride, and ■vritb children by a 
foniicr marriage older than her. Lord Borough found no cause to regret 
having chosen a -uife of such tender age. They are said to have lived 
harmoniously diu-ing tlieir union, and lio died 'when she was only in her 
sixteenth year, leaving her a large dowry, which, added to her personal 
charms and cultivation of mind, rendered her one of the most attractive 
women in * England :• no wonder, then, that she had many suitors. 
Lord Latimer, although past bis youth, and twice a ■widower, was the 
preferred ; nor can this preference be attributed to mercenary motives, 
for Katharine’s own fortune precluded these, though the vast wealth 
and riohle seats of Lord Latimer might have tempted a less-richly 
dowered bride. Lord Latimer was the father of a son and daughter 
by his .second wife, and such was the judicious and gentle conduct of 
Katharine towards them, and her unvaried Idndness to their father, 
that she secured the affection and formed the happiness of the family. 
So admirable wore the qualities of Lady Latimer, and so prudent and 
decorous were her manners, that she was looked up to with an esteem 
and veneration seldom accorded to so youthful a woman. She passed 
the gi’eater portion, of her time in the peaceful seclusion of the 
country, discharging with zeal and tenderness the duties of a wife and 
stepmother, proving herself tho soother of the cares and infirmities of 
an elderly husband, and tho friend and adviser of liis son and daugliter. 
Though of acquirements so superior to the generality of her sex, she 
was totally exempt from the ped.*intry and free from tho pretension 
which so often detract from superior knowledge in the young and 
beautiful. That she had already learned to think for herself may bo 
concluded, when — with a husband old enough to ho her father, and a 
prejudiced if not a bigoted Roman Catholic — ^sbe, wnthout embittering 
the peace and happiness of her conjugal life by a single argument on 
religious subjects, had sincerely turned her strong mind to the reformed 
religion, the seeds of which were now planted to bring forth their 
fruits at a later period. 

Of Lord Latimer’s devotion to tho Roman Catholic faith, a strong 
and to himself a dangerous proof was given by bis joining, as one of 
tbo loaders, tbo band associated in the north of England under the 
name of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” and headed by Robert Aske, to 
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demand a restoration of tlie churdi property and monasteries, 'which 
led io an open insurrection, -when an appeal to the sovereign -was found 

ineifectual. ^ .... 

Katharine soon after her husband’s pardon for his paiticipation in 
this affair again became a -widow, and by this event a large dowiy "was 
added to her income, including the manors of Cumherton, "Wadborough, 
and several other estates m "Worcestershire, At liberty to follow the 
bias of her own convictions, sbc now turned to tbe study of that creed 
which the opposition that might naturally be expected from her late 
lord had previously prevented her from openly avowing. Assisted in 
her researches after truth by some of the ablest advocates of tbe 
reformation, she soon embraced witli pious fervour the tenets she could 
no longer doubt. Tlio courage evinced by Katbarino Parr in thus 
confronting danger, was no less remarkable than the piety which led 
lier, while yet a youthful and lovely woman, in the possession of great 
wealth, and uncontrolled mistress of her own actions, to turn from the 
fascinations of pleasure, and the admit ation she was formed to 
command, to devoto her time to liighcr, nobler aims, in the study of 
her adopted religion, and the, practice of its duties. But the austerity 
of her life, so unusual in her sex and at her age, did not deter suitors 
from seeking her hand. Among the most brilliant of tbeso was one 
who liad captivated many a fomalo heart by his personal attractions, 
gallant bearing, and the art with which these advantages were exhibited 
when ho wished to please. But perhaps the fair object to whom he 
now directed his attention was less struck by his manly comeliness, 
great as it was reported to be, than by tho laiowlcdge that ho leaned to 
the creed she had adopted ; for altliough Sir Thomas Seymour could 
not be considered a religious man, tbe mcro fact that ho preferred the 
reformed to tho ancient faith, must have pleaded greatly in his favour 
with Katharine, whoso heart, softened by his assiduities, yielded itself 
to his keeping, and won her to consent to bestow her hand on him at 
no vciy distant day. Fate had decreed that this marriago was not to 
bo, or at least not then ; for Katharine, iriio had already been tho wife 
of two elderly -^ridowers, was rc<=cn-cd to become tho sixth wife of a 
third, and of no lo&s a personage than her diego sovereign. That sho 
WM nlrcajj well nciiiiaintcd witli tlio Ung. is proved liy her Idnsmitn, 
tlio p<Kt Throckinorton, liy her inllucnco a persecution of Sir George 
lliroekmortoii, by Cromwell, Homy the Eighth’s sccrctury, wns put an 
cml to and Cromwell’s own fall precipitated. This fact, svliicli shows 
her mllucnco with the king took placo in 1510, nine years hoforo her 
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marriage with Iiim. She, herself, came in for some of the spoils ol 
CromwcU’s estate, — amongst othem, the manor of 'W'imhledon. 

She at first met the king*s advances vs itli more of distrust and alarm 
than with gratified ambition. The fate of most of her predecessors 
must have served as an «awfiil warning to any woman selected by 
Henry to replace them ; for, however conscious of her own purity, the 
well-known caprice of that self-willed tyrant, and the unhesitating 
cniclty with which he obeyed its impulses, could not fail to mako her 
tremble at placing herdcstini’^ in liis power. Fear, in Katharine’s case, 
was aided by her affection for auother, in opposiiig the suit of him who 
was more accustomed to command than to sue. 

This reluctance on licr part only served to increase the ardour of 
Henry, who plied his suit so successfully, that Katharine at lengtli 
assented to become his bride, cro tlic period prescribed by etiquette 
for her mourning for Lord Latimer had expired. "What became of Sir 
Thomas Seymour, while Honr 3 '’ wooed and won liis intended uife, 
history- docs not inform us. Too experienced n courtier to risk 
offenthug his royal master and brother-in-law, by disputing the hand 
of Katharine, ho probably now wished to conceal that ho had over 
sought it, and nothing during the king’s life loads to a supposition that 
he believed any attachment between his queen and brother-in-law had 
ever existed. 

The nuptials of Homy with Katharine wero solemnised in Jul}’, 
1543, at Hampton Court, with all befitting state, in the presence of the 
daughters of Henry, and several of tho lords and ladies most esteemed 
by and connected with the sovereign and his bride. Among these was 
the Earl of Hertford, the sight of whom must have reminded Katharine 
of her broken rows to his absent brother, if ambition had not at last 
wholly triumphed over more tender feelings. This, the sixth marriage 
contracted by Henry, excited no dissatisfaction in his subjects, and no 
envy or dislike towards the object of his choice. It seemed to he well 
understood that it had not been achieved by any aspirings or intrigues 
on the part of Katharine, wdiose reputation for virtue, prudence, and 
moderation, had acquiied her general esteem and respect. Her 
elevation served not to detract from her noblo qualities. Hndazzled 
by the splendour that suiTounded her, she, from the commencement of 
her marriage, performed towards her husband and his children tlio 
duties of an attentiv e wife and a kind mother, soothing the irascibility 
of a temper never good, but now rendered more intolerable by the 
infirmities entailed by his increasing ago, and the result of his gross 
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habits of self-indulgence. Ko longer able ta enjoy those sports for 
TThich his obesity and shattered health unfitted him, Henry pined for 
his vronted amusements, and brooded over the change in himself ■with 
gloomy forebodings of the final issue. If the choice he had made in 
liis advanced age could not bring him all the pleasure he might have 
anticipated in the possession of a wife still youthful and handsome 
enough to excite love, it at least secured liim a tender and assiduous 
nurse, and an intelligent and Bweet-tempered companion. IV^ithout 
her, deplorable must have been the declining years of this relentless 
tyrant. To Katharme, how light in the balance in which human 
happiness is weighed, must have appeared the dignity and grandeur to 
which she had been laised, in comparison with the price with which 
she had purchased it ! 

A more pleasant, although scarcely a less difficult task for the 
queen, was tliat of tlic discharge of her mafomal duties. The unfeel- 
ing and capricious conduct of Henry to his offspring had created in 
their breasts sentiments of dislike, if not hatred, towards each other. 
T!ic Pnnccss Kary was too old when slio lost her royal mother not to 
comprehend and bitterly feel tbo insults and injustice heaped on the 
head of that virtuous queen — insults which must have abridged her 
life — and had been too long accustomed to be considered and treated 
ns licircss to tlio tin one, not to feel the injustice of being robbed of her 
birthright, to tnako room for the daughter of Anno Boloyn, the hand- 
maid of her mother. She, the scion of a regal race, with the proud 
SfiNffrc asitla of Spain flowing in licr veins, must liavo looked disdain- 
fully on tho child of Anno Bolcyn and the son of Jano Seymour, oven 
had she not been stigmatised as illcgUimatc — a wound inflicted no less 
deeply on her loved mother’s fame than on her -own pride. How 
difficult, then, must it have been for Katharino Parr to have reconciled 
tho jarring elements of dislike natural to tho position in which tho 
ofi'''pring of Henry had been placed, and to weave even a slender and 
temporary web of nflinity between them! That sho succeeded in 
whining their affection while guiding their studies, tliero can ho no 
doubt. Proofs of this ovist in their letters to her, as well ns in the 
Innnony in which they are reported to have lived,— convincing and 
irrtfmgiUo arguments in favour of tho goodnc'^s of her heart, tho 
excellence of her temper, and the soundness of her uiulcrstanding.’ 

AVliilo thus conscientiously and tenderly fulfilling her conjugal and 
mafornnl duties, Katharine found herself, -very soon after sho entered 
upon them, pheed in a position not onl^' difficult, hut dangerous to her 
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OT^Ti safety. Her doroiion to the principles of the reformntion, -while 
it -won her the esteem and reverence of those -who espoused and advo- 
cated them, avrakened tho fears and excited tho dislike of those opposed 
to any change. Some persons of little note, but of unspotted characters, 
had formed <a religious pact, professing opinions of dissent from tho six 
articles, still held inviolable by tho church and state. Information 
ha-ring been given to tho leaders of the adverse party, they, suspicious 
that the queen tacitly favoured these humblo reformers, though she 
did not, and perhaps dared not, openly extend her protection to them, 
induced Gardiner, bishop of \7inclicster, to plead with tho king for 
permission that a search should be instituted for tbe discovery of 
books meant to propagate tho reformed faith. 

Hero we find the very prelate who had so lately pronounced the 
nuptial benediction on Henry and his queen, actively employed in 
so-wing tho first seeds of dissension between them — seeds so calculated 
not only to destroy tho happiness of both, but to endanger tho life of 
one ; for tho unrelenting cruelty of tho king was too well known not 
to give rise to tho thought of tho possible, if not probable, result to 
Katharine, if she incurred tho displeasure of her stern husband. 

Little was found to justify suspicion ; but that little, consisting of 
some commentaries on tho Bible, and an unfinished Latin concordance, 
offered sufficient cause, to tltoso -who were predisposed to find one, for 
casting into prison John Ifarbcclc, a chorister, in whose house they 
were found, and three individuals with whom ho was associated. 
These three -were tried and sentenced to the stake ; but Jlarbeck, 
more fortunate, escaped this terrible death, some one having interceded 
for him with the king. What must have been tho feelings of tho 
queen at this barbarous cnielty exercised towards men guilty of no 
crime except the alleged one of entertaining the same creed as 
her own ! 

A good understanding was soon established between the Princess 
Mary and Katharine, which was tho less to he expected from the great 
differenco in their creeds — a difference which tlie proximity of their 
ages enabled them soon to perceive. Nothing was left undone on tho 
part of the queen to encourage tho king to render justice to both his 
daughters by assuring tbeir position at court, not only as liis aclmow- 
ledged offspring, but as having a right, in case of tho failure of male 
heirs, to succeed him on the throne ; allowing, however, precedence to 
any children to which the present queen should give birtL Her step- 
son, Prince Edward, experienced the most unvaiying attention from 
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Kathanne. She took a lively interest in his stuOies, and incited him 
to diligence in them by her judicious counsel and example, whde he, 
in return, evinced not only a profound respect, but a ■warm affection, to 
his gentle monitress. 

But wliile thus praise-worthily discharging her duties to her royal 
liusband and his offspring in the domestic sphere, Katharine was by 
no means neglectful of the etiquette and stately grandeur which 
appertained to her queenly dignity, and which she scrupulously 
maintained in demeanour, manners, and dress. Calm and reserved, 
yet gracious, she strictly avoided ever compromising, even in small 
things, as well as in great, the respect due to the throne. Her dress 
was not only remarkable for its splendour, but still more so for good 
taste and attention to its becomingness — a coquetry which is perhaps 
the only pardonable one in a married woman who wishes to keep 
alive the admiration of her husband. If Katharine's beauty, which 
all acknowledged, and her taste m dress, which all approved, excited 
in the breasts of others the admiration she only sought to maintain 
in that of her sovereign, the dignified reserve of her manners so 
effectually precluded all approaches to femiliarity, that not even an 
oyo dared indicate, nor a tongue utter a sentiment, less profoundly 
respectful than was meet to leach tho car of a queen. The jealous 
Henry, exacting as he was, never found cause for reproof, and must 
havo often been made sensible, by tho force of contrast, of the 
diflcrcnco between tho decorous Queen Katharine and the gay and 
thoughtless Anno Bolcyn, whoso levity furnished such weapons to her 
cuciuics for her dcsUwotlow. Her olovaUon to tho throno did wot 
effect any change in tho love of study, which had been a peculiar 
characteristic in Katharine from her early youth ; nor did tin's Jovo of 
. gra>c studios prevent her from those feminine occupations with tlio 
needle to which learned women avo seldom prone. Sho is said to havo 
excelled in embroidery, and to have left many proofs of her rare skill 
in it. The address of Katharine succeeded in maintaining her influence 
mcr the blutT Henry— a fact proved by bis appointing her regent 
during ins expedition against France in 1544, and leaving tlio heir to 
tiie crown and the tno princesses solely in her clmige. Tho king 
bad pretioudy elevated some of Katbarino’s near relatives to tho 
I«rago : her brother bo created Earl of Essex and Jlarquis of 
Northampton, and on her uncle. Lord Parr, bo bestowed the offico of 
lord cliantlKrlam. Indeed, to all her relatives Mas the king’s favour 
extended, lu compbanco Mitb her Misbcs; for the M'ns extremely 
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attacliecl to them. The Earl of Hertfor«3 was .appointed b}' Henry to 
take up his abode in the royal palace witli the queen-regent during the 
king’s absence — a proof -that Henry had conceived no suspicion of 
Katharine’s former attachment to Sir Thomas Seymour, the younger 
brother of Lord Hertford ; otherwise, with his jealous tendency, he would 
not have furnished occasion, by the residence of the earl in the '^same 
Iiouse with the queen, for inoie familiar intercourse with Sir Thomas. 

It was probably during Henry’s expedition that Katharine wrote 
the work entitled " The Tjamentations of a Sinner,” which has acquired 
her such celebrity ; for, notwithstanding its brevity, it certainly 
displays remarkable ability and gi*eat theological learning, mixed 
with lavish flattery of tlie Icing. 

The regency of Katharine offers nothing remarkable. If courtiers 
could find no subject ou which to lavish their compliments to her, her 
enemies could find no basis for blame, the best proof of the prudence 
and caution with which she exercised the power confided to her ; and 
Henry found on his return, after the surrender of Boulogne, a -wife as 
submissive as before, and anxious to resign her high office into his 
firmer hands, glad to be released from the heavy responsibility, of 
which, however, she had proved herself so worthy. The appointment 
of Sir Thomas Se}*mour to the office of gentleman of the king’s privy 
chamber, by bringing him into immediate contact with the royal house- 
hold, must have been painful, if not trying, to the feelings of Katharine. 
To he exposed to behold daily one whom she had for the first and only 
time of her life loved, must have reminded her of hopes of happiness 
crushed when they were the brightest ; and the fear of her fond 
remembrance being revealed, even by a glance, either to her jealous 
husband or her former lover, must have often haunted her. Henry had 
now grown as frightful in person as he was in mind. His obesity had 
increased to a degree that rendered him a moving mass of bloated 
infirmities, offering a remarkable contrast to the handsome and brilliant 
object of her first affection. If Katharine felt this, she so well concealed 
it, that never could the prying eyes of tho'^o around her discover 
aught to draw even the slightest suspicion of her former preference to 
their minds. 

Although certainly the most esteemed, if not the most passionately 
loved, of Henry’s queens, E^tharine Parr was never crowned. Motives 
of economy, and not any want of respect, were the cause of this omission 
in her case, an omission of etiquette at which she was too prudent to 
experience any regret, being well acquamted with the difficulties 
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under iThich the rojal finances were then lahouring, and -syMch 
compelled Henrj to have recourse to his parliament for relief. 

• Had Katharine been vain of her erudition, she must have been 
gratified bj the liigh opinion entertained of her acquirements by no 
less grave and learned a body than the university of Cambridge, 
as testified by a letter from that college addressed to her in Latin, 
entreating her protection yvith the king, "when they dreaded, and not 
without reason, that he meant to take advantage of the license granted 
by parliament, to possess himself of the income of colleges for his otto 
use, and that, consequently, Cambridge yrould share the general fate 
which menaced all others. Katharine’s pleadings in favour of this 
university were successful, and there is a charming mixture of naivci6 
with well-acted modesty in the letter in which she announced to the 
learned body that it had nothing to fear from the king, and the gravity 
with which, while renouncing all pretension to erudition, she delivers 
her advice on the studies to bo professed and pursued by the students. 
This letter, like all others written by her after her elevation to the 
throne, contains such flattering and dexterous compliments to the king, 
as indicate her tact and fear of exciting any jealousy in Inm by aught 
that could be deemed a pretension to tbe learning w’hicb he was 
ambitious to obtain credit for, and which had acquired for him the 
unmerited title of Defender of the Faith, a title to which Katharine had 
infinitely a better claim by her own writings, and by the encouragement 
she afibrded to the translation of the scriptures. 

Ilcavj' d«ays had now fallen on the king, who. bore them not more 
patiently, because increasing infirmity had long heralded their approach. 
The great obesity, which had for a considerable period rendered 
exercise a painful if not an impracticable exertion, now turned to a 
dropsy, which precluded even a change of posturo without aid, wliilo 
tlio torture inflicted by the ulceration in one of liis legs left him no 
repo'o. It was now that Ilciiry Icanicd truly to appreciate the 
obedient w'Ao and gentle nurse, who watched by his couch, and soothed, 
if fIio could not mitigate, his sufierings. Her dclicato’hand alono 
applied the remedies recommended by the medical attendants, and 
drc^-=cd the disgusting wound, a task at which oven a menial might have 
shuddered. Her mild and cheerful temper suggested, and her sweet 
\oice whispered words of Ijopc ami comfort, ^Yhcu tlio past had 
n'jsumcd the power of stin^ng her husband with remorse, the present 
had become insupportable, and the dread future appalled him. 

The Bclfishncss of Henry led to his according an increased and 
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iiicreasing favour to the tender nurse on ■whom he now depended for 
all the ease and eartlilj consolation he could still hope for ; and this 
growing favour alarmed the jealousy of those who wished to confine all 
influence over their sovereign to themselves. To destroy this sole 
blessing left to Henry in his infirmities, was the fixed aim of these 
ambitious men ; but how to accomplish this object against one so 
blameless as Katharine, puzzled even them, although them brains were 
fertile in schemes for mischief. The adoption and firm adherence of 
the queen to the refonnation furnished the only chance for the success 
of their project to injure her. Henry, when he abjured the supremacy 
of the pope, did it to caiTy out his own ■views, and was much more 
influenced by worldly than spiritual motives. Ho wished that his 
subjects should transfer to him the implicit devotion they had 
previously yielded to the pope, and was disposed to resent, as little 
short of treason, and to punish -nlth the utmost severity, auy dissent 
from his own creed, which, -while it rejected certain portions of the 
dogmas of the ancient faith, retained all its bigotiy dnd fanaticism. 
Hence, urged on no less by his own aversion to the slightest appeal 
from his opinion on religious as well as on other subjects, than by 
those who were inimical to the queen, he declared his intention of 
visiting with the heaviest penalties all those who presumed to entertain 
opinions at all diSering from his own in points of faith. How far' the 
grievous state of his body might hare influenced his mind on this 
occasion, is for those to reflect on who are disposed to find an excuse 
foi his indomitable tyranny, which, not content with governing the 
lives of his subjects in this world, sought to interfere with their hopes 
of another and a better. To attack the queen openly would have 
been too bold a measure for the wily men who sought her destniction ; 
they therefore fiist turned their attention to a person in whom she was 
supposed to feel a strong interest, and from whom they anticipated that 
the blow aimed might rebound to the queen. Anne Askew, a youthful 
and fair matron of gentle blood and of no inconsiderable erudition, 
had adopted the tenets which Katharine 'was more than suspected of 
favouring, if not maintaining, and had been in consequence expelled 
from the conjugal roof by her bigoted husband. Hepudiated by him, 
she devoted herself to the extension of the reUgion she had professed, 
and by so doing had attracted the notice and increased the displeasure of 
those opposed to it. It became known that the queen had accepted 
books vrritten in support of the new faith from this lady, and on this 
circumstance it was hoped that a charge could be grounded against 
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her for (ho reading of prohibited worke, the penalties for which were 
then very severe. 

Anne Askew, the unfortunate victim of these persecutions, under- 
went many species of torture to extort from her some acknowledgment 
that might implicate the queen ; hut her firmness of character defeated 
the hope of Katharine’s enemies, and none of the cruelties practised on 
her could wring from her a single admission that could injure the 
queen. Even to the last act of the tragedy— her terrible death, when 
the flames encircled her tortured frame, the heroic victim maintained 
her constancy ; and those who beheld her martyrdom were so stmek 
by the seraphic expression of her countenance, that they proclaimed that 
she had already begun to reap the reward of her virtue by her triumph 
over physical agony, owing to her thoughts being elevated to that 
Heaven in which she had won a place. 

Secret information had been given to the king that the Lady 
Herbert, sister of the queen, was much addicted to the study of 
prohibited works on religion, and this information, joined to the solo 
imprudence of wliich Katharine could be charged, awakened the 
enmity of tho cruel and moody tyrant. The imprudence to which wo 
refer is, tho queen’s having occasionally entered upon controversial 
subjects^ which, althoagh mamtamed on her part vith perfect good 
temper, and an avoidance of aught which might bo deemed offonsivo 
to tho king, had, nevertheless, displeased him. Tbo not adopting Ms 
opinions on all subjects was a sin of deep dyo in his eyes, but tho 
advocating her own was deemed an unpardonable ono. Ho expressed 
his dissatisfaction in the presence of the Bishop of ^V’inchcste^, one of 
ICatharine’s bitterest enemies; and ho, emboldened by this encourage- 
ment, ventured to disclose all that his enmity could suggest to tho 
disadvantage of the queen, expressing, at the same time, his wonder 
that slic dared to oppose one allowed by nil to ho so well versed and 
deeply grounded in theological points as tho king. Tims, by tlio most 
larish flattery, ho increased Henry’s overweening vanity, and awakened 
}m ire that any one dared to wound it, and so cfTcctually did the wily 
prelate work on t!ic worst feelings of his master, even going so far as 
to accuse the queen of c\il intentions towards Iiini, that Henry yielded 
to porsua‘'ioii that articles of impc.achmcut against her, and all the 
ladies of the court whom she most trusted, should he drawn up ; that 
t 10 most rigid Bc.arch should be made in tlicir apartments, in order to 
discover some books or papers that might servo to implicate the queen, 
who was to be arrested and conveyed to tho Tower. Tlicso articles. 
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witli the order for her arrestj to \rhicli her Ufo might bo the sacrifice, 
were fortunately dropped, accidentally, in the palace, by Chancellor 
■VTriothesIey, after Henry bad affiA*ed bis sig’natiire to them, and were 
found by one of tlic queen’s household, who immediately delivered 
them to her. Unsuspicious of the danger that menaced her life, tho 
discovery wluch now burst on her must have filled Katharine with a 
terror and dismay, which tho consciousness of her own innocence of 
any crime could not dispel. The shock brought on a severe illness, 
during the paroxysms of which Hcniy'*s hard heart relented, and ho 
condescended to visit her, for which favour she expressed such grati- 
tude that he was moved; and when, tho following day, tho queen 
visited him in his chamber, ho so well concealed his displeasure as to 
treat her with great kindness. Hoiertbelcss, he introduced tho subject 
of religion, on which, had not Katharine been warned, she might have 
sealed her own doom, by once more maintaining tho arguments which 
Imd previously angered him. But now, on her guard, she assumed 
such an entire submission to hissontiincnts,and so judiciously flattered 
his self-love, by admitting his superior knowledge and wisdom on all 
matters, that ho became disarmed, tind upon her artfully declaring that 
when she had pieviously pretended to dissent from his opinions, it was 
solely to tui’u away lus thoughts from bis bodily ailments, and to acquire 
some portion of the vast knowledge in which he so far excelled all 
others, he embraced her with renewed afiection, forgetful that, but a 
few days before, be had signed the order for her arrest, a preface in oil 
‘human probability to one for her death. Henry’s anger fell heavily 
on those who had planned the destruction of Katharine, which they 
never would hare dared to do, liad be not encouraged it by censuring 
her in their presence in a moment of petulance ; and, no sooner had 
her well-timed submission and adroit flattery restored her to his 
favour, than ho visited on others the blame, of wluch conscience might 
bare told him he merited even a larger share than they. Katharine 
never revealed to the king her knowledge of the danger she had 
incurred, a great prudence on licr part ; nay more, when Henry hitteily 
reproached tho Lord Chancellor, calling him by tho most opprobrious 
names, she endeavoured to mollify his anger, and to plead for her 
pnemy, without appearing to know how or why ho had displeased liis 
sovereign. The Bishop of Winchester, the mover of the plot against 
the queen, Henry woxild no more see, and ever after spoke of him in 
terms of hatred. 

It must have been a difficult task for Katharine to conceal from her 
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capncious and cruel husband the diead and insecurity under '(vhich 
she hboured from the liour in Tfhich she discovered how nenly she 
had approached the ternblo fate to which he had doomed her Her hfe 
after this must have beenj during the remainder of his, an unceasing scene 
of anxiety, distiust, and ciicumspection She must have tiembled, lest 
the utterance of a sentiment, or even a word, might excite the king s 
anger, and risk the uncertain temiie by which she held existence iTever 
tholc'^s, she continued as tender a nurse and as cheerful a companion as 
if she knew no dread, and Henry’s affection and confidence in her was 
for the time restored How loathsome must the proofs of this lelundled 
fondness have been to its object, may easily be imagined, when the 
state of the king’s bodily suffering and mental anxiety are considered 
"With a bloated person, that rendered every movement not only 
impracticable, but even the attempt a torture, and an ulcerated leg 
that exhaled the most offensive odoui, the queen must have thought a 
crown dearlj purchased at tho price of sitting day and night by 
lus couch, during the tedious timo that intervened, before bis 
death released her from so heavy a tnal His tcmpoi, always had, 
became insupportable as ho approached his end , and cruelty, with 
him an instmct, increased as the time drew near when he could no 
longer exercise its dictates His dying hours were fraught with honor, 
offering a fearful lesson of the results of an ill spent hfe 

If vyo maj credit tho statements of moio than one of his historians, 
Henry, when death overtook him, was on tho point of bringing a fresh 
charge against his queen for heresy, but these statements appeal’ 
almost too tcrnblc for bebef, except that, liko the eastern tyrants, 
whom in raauj points ho resembled, ho might wish that tho object of 
his gro«s love should not survive him, and thcicforo decided to doom 
her to death when ho could no longer hopo to retard his own 
departure from life 

That Kathanno could have had no suspicion of Ilcnrys last 
intention to destrov her, is proved bj her unfeigned surprise and 
drsappointracnt, when liis will was made known to her, on finding that 
slio Ind not been appojntcci to tho regenej nor intrusted with tlio ciio 
of tho 3 oulhful Edmrd Her anno..nnco on tins occTsion hetraj s tint 
amhition still hied m her breast, notnithslanding tint she Ind scon 
enough, IIcii cn 1 now s, to Ini c m calcd tho worthlessness of tho fulfil- 
incnt of Its highest jeanungs Tlio afTcction alwajs professed towauls 
her hj the jouthful Eoicragn must haio led her to hchoio tint sho 
might still retain a powerful mflueuco over him, but tho Karl of 
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Hertfoid, -vyho had detennined to take charge of hia nephe^r, allovred 
no opportunities to the queen to cultivate the affection of ■which sho 
imagined she had sown the seeds too carefully to doubt a plentiful 
harvest. 

Perhaps the hope of gaining access to the youthful king may have 
induced Katharine to violate all etiquette, in receiving the vows of 
her former suitor, Sir Thomas Seymour, ere yet the gr<ave had closed 
over her royal husband. Sir Thomas "was the younger brother of the 
Earl of Hertford, now become Dulre of Somerset, who held full power 
over the king ; and as Sir Thomas was also uncle to the sovereign, and 
had been appointed one of the regency till the king’s majority, 
Katharine might naturally enough have thought that through this 
connexion she might again be brought in contact with Edward. 
"Wliatever might be the motive, certain it is that she had many private 
interviews, and at night too, with her admirer, wlio plied his suit so 
perseveringly, that in little more than four months from the death 
of Henry she bestowed on him her hand. The impiudence of the 
seciot interviews between Katbarinc and Seymour, follo'wcd by their 
nuptials so long before etiquette or even decency could tolerate such 
a step, seems the more unaccounfable when the ostreme pnidence and 
discretion of Katharine, through all her previous life, is remembered, 
and that sho had now arrived at the mature age of thirty-five, a period 
at which passion is supposed to hare less influence than in youth. 
Katharine must have been ■well aware that her -mamage so Boon after 
her "widowhood would be deemed wrong, for it was kept concealed for 
some time ; and she rendered herself liable to the charge of duplicity, 
by addressing, after she had wedded Seymour secretly, and during 
the early days of her marriage, a letter to the king, filled with 
expressions of affection to his late father. Conscious of the censures 
that sho had incurred, Katharine JS suspected of having advised 
Seymour to enlist the king’s sympathies in their favour, and to induce 
the unsuspecting Edward to plead for his uncle with her, after that 
uncle’s suit had been rewarded with her hand. Certain it is that 
Edward wrote to her to advise the marriage, and to promise his pro- 
tection to the pair. He wished to contract it some weeks after it had 
been secretly solemnised ; an artifice which, if really planned by her, 
was not creditable on the part of Katharine, whose previous good 
conduct could not have prepared the world for this change. 

These imtoward nuptials furnished an ©.veuso to Somerset, of which 
he readily availed lumself, to denounce, with the utmost severity, the 
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ni-assortcd marriage of liis brother. Fearful of the influence ^hich 
the queen and her husband might acquire over the king, to the injuiy 
of his on-n power, he loudly censured Seymour, and refused to allow 
Katharine the possession of the valuable jewels bestowed on her by 
Henry during his lifetime. She was debarred access to the king, and 
the protector now treated her with an unceremonious want of courtesy, 
and even of justice, that must have goaded her to anger, by intimating 
that when she condescended to become his sister-in-law, he ceased to 
consider her a queen. But it was not the ambition alone of Somerset, 
although that was a potent motive for his ill-treatment of Katharine 
and his brother, which induced him to betray such enmity to them. 
A dislike bad long subsisted between the queen and the wife of the 
protector, which now, no longer concealed on the part of the latter by 
respect for tbe station of tire former, broke loose from all constraint. 
The Duchess of Somerset bad the insolence not only to refuse to pay 
those honours to the queen which she had hitherto, as in duty bouud, 
accoidcd to her, but positively pretended to take precedence of her. 
The slights and affronts offered to Katharine by her sister-in-law, and 
tbo injustice committed towards her by tbe protector, could bo ill 
brooked by one who had shaicd a throne, and wlio was by no means 
deficient in pride and spirit. The sense of these annoyances must have 
been bitterly aggravated by Katharine’s consciousness that she had 
(Iravra them on herself by her ill-advised and indecorous marriage with 
the object of her former flame ; and being, soon after her nuptials, 
declared, in a state that gavo promise of her becoming in duo time a 
mother, the anxiety and indignation to wliich she was often made a 
prey must have greatly tended to impair her health. 

Kor were theso tho sole trials and annoyances to which Katharine 
was exposed. Some infinitely more fatal to her domestic liappincss 
assailed her. Tlio Princess Elizabeth had resided with her since tho 
death of Henry, m well as previously, and tho familiarity to wliich a 
(biUy intercourse seldom fails to lead, by degrees became so marked 
between Seymour and the princess, as to occasion great pain to tlio 
queen. Elizabeth, a lively and nttraclUe girl of fifteen, was a 
<l.-vngcroii3 tcinjitation to havo continually beforo the eyes of a man at 
nil times mom disposed to yield than to resist it ; and althougli no 
more ) anioahlo impropriety than romping may havo crer been 
contemplated by Sej-mour, tbo evident pleasure it atTorded him 
noimdcd her wbo liad sacrificed so mucli to become his nifo, and 
who, now m a state that demanded Ids atrcctlonato nttentions, found 
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that her husband preferred a game of romps, often I’erging on, if not 
passing, the bounds of propriety, ‘with her youthful step-daughter, 
to a UiG-d.-iete ^rith herself. It appears quite clear that, however 
Katharine might at first have permitted these indecorous familiarities 
between her husband and the Princess Elizabeth, they at length 
excited her jealousy, and she endeavoured to check them. Finding 
this more difficult than she had anticipated, she took measures for 
the removal of the princess from her house. This step was fortu- 
nately carried into effect -without any disagreeable words, or aught 
approaching a misunderstanding on either side; and a friendly 
intercourse was maintained between Katharine and the princess, by 
letter, up to the death of the queen. 

In August, 1548, the queen gave birth to a daughter, and, seven 
days after, resigned her life, not -without stiong suspicions having been 
excited that her husband had hastened that event, owing to his attach- 
ment to the Princess Elizabeth, to whoso hand he presumed to lift his 
eyes. The suspicion of this iniquitous conduct on the part of Seymour 
was founded on some vague reproadies uttered by Katharine in the 
presence of her attendants, and probably when in the dehrium of the 
violent fever which caused her death. Those around her saw nothing 
in the manner of her husband to justify suspicion of his guilt. He was 
watchful and affectionate to her ; and the vague reproadies she uttered 
might bo easily explained by the well-known proneness of all persons 
under the influence of delirium to accuse those most dear to them oi 
unUndness, even while receiving proofs of the utmost tenderness and 
care. 

The fate of Katharine’s husband. Lord Thomas Seymour, is well 
known to the readers of history. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
March 20th, 1540, on a charge of endeavouring to supplant his elder 
brother, the Duke of Somerset, in the office of guardian to the king. 
Thus he perished only six months and fourteen days after Katharine’s 
death. His ambitious brother, also at a later day, fell by the same 
fate. It has generally been supposed that the child of -Lord Thomas 
and Queen Katharine, Mary Seymour, died unmarried; but Jliss 
Strickland has satisfactorily shown that this was not the case. After 
ha\ing been stripped of her hereditary property, she married Sir Edward 
Bushel, and from her are descended the Lawsons of Clevedon and 
Hereford. 
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reached a perfection of \romanhood, which the solemn circumstances of 
her early death stamped with an immortality of admiration, and mado 
her a model to her sox at onco nohlc, beautiful, and worthy of imitation, 
from the purity with whicli she lived, and the greatness with which 
she died. 

Lady Jane was not only of a high, but an ancient lineage. She 
; was descended from Hollo, chamberlain to Kobeit, Duke of Normandy, 

I who is said to have obtained from that prince tlio castle of Croy, in 

I Picardy : lionco the name corrupted into Grey. From tliis root 

' spring tho numerous branches of the Grey iamily ; tlio Greys of 

I Grohy, of 'Wilton, and Ruthyn. We may, however, shorten tho long 

genealogy, and descend at onco to tho individual who first attracted 
much notice from the historian. Tliis was John do Grey, tho son and 
heir of Lord Grey of Grohy, who married Elizabeth Woodville, 
daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, created Earl of Rivci-s, on Elizabeth, 
in her widowhood, marr^-mg Edward the Fourth. 

The family of tho Greys now rose into sudden notice and import- 
ance. No queen who ever sate on tho throne of England so zealously 
and pcrsovcriiigly advanced all her relatives to the utmost possible 
pitch of worldly rank and greatness, both by using tho favour of the 
monarch, and hy matching them with the members of great aristocratic 
houses. Elizabeth's first husband, John do Grey, was .slain at tho 
battle of St. Alban's ; and, as recorded in her life, it was in tho act of 
' Boheiling tho king to restore t\vo confiscated property of her two Bons, 
Thomas and Richard, timt she inado such an impression on tho 
susceptible heart of Edward, as led to her advancement to the throne. 
Tho eldest son, Thomas, became, by succession to his father’s title, 
Lord Grey of Grohy, and was created by his father-in-law, Edward 
tho Fourth, in 1471, -Earl of Huntingdon ; but ho afterwards resigned 
this title, and was created Harquis of Dorset in 1475. Ilis son and 
heir, Henry Grey, WiOS not only Jifarquis of Dorset, but Baron of 
Ferrers, Groby, Astlcy, ConvUlc, and Harrington. He may ho consi- 
dered, in point of rank, as ono of the most powerful noblemen of liis 
time. In tho first year of the reign of his kinsman, Edward the Sixth, 
ho was constituted lord high constable of that monarch’s coronation, 
and elected knight of the garter. In 1550, tho fourth year of that 
reign, he was appointed justice itinerant of all tho long’s forests ; 
and, in the next year, warder of the east, west, and middle marshes 
towards Scotland. His oscewt in. rank and power did not stop hero. 
In early life he married Katharine Fitzalan, daughter of tho Earl of 
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Arundel, und elie djing -mthout issue, he again married, and this 
time to a near connexion of the ling, namely. Lady Frances Brandon, 
eldest daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, wdo-w 
of Louis the Twelfth of France, second daughter of King Henry the 
Seventh, and youngest sister of King Henry the Eighth It was 
impossible in a subject to mount nearer to the throne itself His 
wife was daughter of a queen of France, grand-daughter of Heniy the 
Seventh, and niece of Henry the Eighth In consequence of this 
alliance, ho was created Dulo of Suffolk, his wife s hi others and sisters 
hiving died 'without children 

Of this noblemin, Lady Jaue Grey was the eldest daughter She 
was thus horn in tho highest possible rank of a subject, and, it 
proied in thoso tim?s, m a most giddy and dangeious eminence The 
reigning monarch, m Ins tenth year, was her first cousin, only once 
removed He was surrounded by ambitious courtiers, amongst whom 
her father held a most conspicuous place , and, as the king approached 
manhood, whether ho lived or died, the desperate attempts at secunng 
tho chief mfluonce in his court was pretty certain to place a young 
ladj of Jane’s bcautj, talents, and position, m the very centre of the 
perilous vortc\ of ambitious intnguo As it happened, Lady Jane was 
held m veadmesa b) her ToHVvfcs to hocotoo his queen, if he arntod at 
5 cars of matuntj, and on its becoming clear that tho failing health of 
tho joung monarch rendered this impossible — cquall} ready to succeed 
him Trom her i cry birth. Lady Jane, formed by nature to adorn 
domestic life bj tho c\crciso of tho highest virtues and talents, was 
destined hj her connovions to become the MCtim of tlicir ambition 

Lad^ Jane Grey is supposed to havo been bom about the year 
1537, at Bradgatc Park, a scat of her father’s, a few miles from 
Leicester Tho estate still remains in the familj , and tlio rums of tho 
house, still standing m tho ancient park, arc isitcd 'with deep reverence 
hj thousands who have in their j outh read with In clj emotion tho sad 
Btorj of lliLs extraordinary woman Tho education of Lady Jane 
apixiars to liavo been commenced early, and carefully piosccutcd Her 
principal preceptors arc said to liavc been John Aylmer, aftciavards 
Bishop of London, and tlio celebrated Roger Asclnm She is said to 
Imo made gri-at progress m Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
1 rcnch, and Italian IVc cannot suppose, liowcier, that at her ago 
File could Imvo mastered half of these languages so far as her eulogists 
would lead m to mftr There can, nevertheless, bo no doubt but 
that her acqmrcmonft>^>crc far bcaond those of ladies generally, and 
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infinitely beyond tho usual attainments of such a tender age. In 
Latin, Greek, and French, she Tpas assuredly well versed, and had read 
with a judgment and reflection, worthy of tho maturcst years, the best 
authors in those languages. Her laslo for those studies was naturally 
strengthened by tho severity of licr treatment in her own family, as 
we learn from her own confession to Roger Asclmm on that visit to 
Bradgato already alluded to. 

“ IIow came you, madam, to this deep knowledge of pleasure \ 
asked Aschamj “anduhat did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not 
many women, hut very few men, have attained thereunto 1 ” 

“ I will tell you,” she replied, “ and tell you a truth u hich perchance 
you will marvel at. One of tho greatest benefits that over God ga\o 
.mo is, that He sent ino so sharp and sovero parents, and so gentle 
a schoolmaster. For, nhen I am in presence either of father or 
mother, whether I speak*, keep silence, sit, stand, go, eat, drink, be 
merry, or sad, — bo sou ing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, 
I must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, even so 
perfectly as God mado tho world ; or else I am so sharply taunted, so 
cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes nitli pinches, nips, bobs, 
and other ways, which I will not mention for tho honour I bear them ; 
so without measure disordered, that I think mysclC in Iicll till tho timo 
come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, wIjo tcnchctli me so gently, so 
pleasantly, and witii such fair allurements to learning, that I think all 
the time nothing whilst I am with liim; and n hen I am called from 
him, I fall on weeping, because whatever I do else but learning is full 
of great trouble, fear, and whole misUking to mo. And thus my book 
hath been so much pleasure, and more, that in respect of it all other 
pleasures in very deed bo but trifles and troubles to me,” 

This harsh and hitter treatment under tho domestic roof speaks 
but little for the sagacity or amiability of her parents, and furnishes us 
with a kej' to tho submission of Lady Jane to those parents and those 
who assumed tho authority of relatives, even in that last fatal trans- 
action when she assumed the crown in strongest opposition to her own 
will. The powerful influence of habit as well as a generous desire to 
save her nearest connexions from the consequences of thoir ambitious 
policy, undoubtedly aided greatly in bringing her head to tho block. 

Perhaps some of the pleasantest days of Lady Jane’s childhood were 
passed in tho society and under the care of Queen Katharine Parr, 
whose serious and religious mind seems to hare delighted in the 
budding genius and the deep piety of this lovely and intellectual girl. 
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yrc have cTidence of her being -witli Katharine Parr both before and 
subsequent to that queen’s marriage \nth Lord Seymour of Sudely, the 
lord admiral, and brother of Protector Somerset. 

Though Lady Jane -(vas at this period but eleven years of age, her 
proximity to the throne, combined rrith her beauty and talents, had 
arrested the attention of those Vfho hoped to profit by them. The 
lord admiral, u'ho married a queen-dowager, and who gave unmistake- 
ablc signs of an audacious hope of marrying the Princess Elizabeth, 
^^ho had even at that period a very probable chance of succession to 
the crown of England, was a man full of plottings and speculations of 
tho most daring character. To secure a strong hold on his nephew 
Edward tho Si.\th, and wrest him from the equally selfish grasp of his 
brother Somerset, Sejunour had thus early fixed on Lady Jane Grey 
as tho future consort of tho young king. He had not merely planned 
this, hut he had bargained with her father for the right of disposing* of 
her hand. Whether, therefore. Lady Jane were residing with Queen 
Katharine before Lord Seymour conceived these designs, or whether 
she was invited to her majesty’s house in consequence of his sugges- 
tions, nothing can bo clearer than that he must have rcgai ded her 
being tbero as a circumstance most auspicious to his projects. 

Queen Katharine died at Ilanworth, in 1548, while Lady Jano 
was still with her ; and the Marquis of Dorset, her father, demanded 
her return Iiome soon after, ^ cry properly considering that the parental 
oversight was much more desirable for her than tho Bocicty of a man of 
the lord admiral’s calculating, and jvet assuming and rash, character. 
In consequence of this demand. Lady Jano returned to her parents ; 
but Lord Seymour did not long rest satisfied without her being 
permitted to return to him. Mr. Howard, in liis "Lady Jano Grey 
and her Times,” has cited a paper, avritten by tho Marquis of Dorset, in 
which, after the trj.al and execution of Lord Sejmour, tho maiqiiis 
ciulcaaoum to justify to the protector his liavlng allowed lus daughter 
to he under tho care of Soynioiir. IIo declares that it was his deter- 
mination not to Iiavo allowed his daughter to return to Seymour after 
tho qucen-dowagcr's dcatli, “but tliat ho uns so earnest in persuading 
him, that ho could not resist him; amongst uhich pcmuasions was, 
that ho would many' her to tho ting’s majcstyl" To induce tho 
.'larqnis of Dorset to comply arith this request, lie promised to lend 
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girlhood, made the object of ambitious speculation by these upstart 
Seymours, both, brothers being equally anxious to secure her for tho 
completion of their plans. Lord Seymour "was ready to marry her to 
the young king, or, faiKng that, to many her himself; thus bringing 
himself into the track of a chance for the throne. His brother, the 
lord protector, was no whit behind him in plans touching Lady Jane ; 
for Mr. Howard quotes a letter from tho Marquis of Dorset to tho 
lord protector, in which it comes out that Somerset himself was in 
treaty for Lady Jane, for liis son, the Earl of Hertford. Being sercred 
from the schemes of those unprincipled brothers by their successive 
deaths by the axo, Lady Jane fell into the toils of another still more 
upstart and unprincipled adventurer, Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
and perished as the-victira of his treason. 

iVlulo these d<aring players for the stako of the crown of England 
wefc thus building their insolent projects on tho alliance of Lady 
Jano, she was prosecuting, as if wholly unconscious of them, her studies 
and philosophical inquiries with the profoundest pleasure to herself, 
and to the fame of her talents and goodness throughout Europe. Her 
Latin letters to Henry Bullingcr, one of the most distinguished religious 
reformers of the ago, still remain, and bear ample testimony to the 
elegance of her latinity, and tho solid and far-seeing qualities of her 
mind, at the age of fourteen. They read not like the letters of a mere 
girl, but of a woman of mature years, full of experience and of the most 
conscientious and heartfelt interest in the progress and purification of 
the Church. 

In October, 1551, her father was raised by Edward the Sixth to 
the dignity of the dukedom of Suffolk, Tacant by the death of Henry 
Brandon, without issue ; and on the same day John Dudley, Earl of 
"Warwick, was created Duke of Northumberland. The fates were 
spinning in these ducal creations tho deadly web of her own early 
destruction. 

This John Dudley was unquestionably the most rank and rapid 
flmgus-growth of the extraordinary adventurers of that age. "Who, 
indeed, was this towering Duke of Northumberland ? In the reign of 
Henry the Seventh there figured conspicuously two tools of that 
avaricious king, far above all others in the vileness of their rapacity. 
These two were the scoundrel lawyers, Empson and Dudley. They 
weie the king’s agents for extorting money by any means from his 
subjects. Lord Bacon says : — ” As kings do more easily find instni- 
ments for their will and humour, than for their service and honour, he 
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Imd gotten for bis purpose these two instmments, ^Yhom the people 
esteemed as his horse-leeches and stearers ; bold men. and careless of 
fame, that took toll of their master’s grist ; nay. turned law and justice 
into wormwood and rapine. They charged the owners of estates, 
which had long been held on a different tenure, with the obsolete 
burdens of wardships, liveries, premier seizins, and the whole array of 
feudal obligations, for which they would only give quittances for 
payment in money : they not only converted every offence into a case 
of fine and profit, but invented new offences to get fines ; to hunt up 
their game, they kept packs of spies and informers in every part of the 
kingdom, and, to strike it down with legal forms, they kept a rabble to 
sit on juries. At length, they did not observe so much as the half-face 
of justice . they arrested men by precept, and tried them by jury in 
their own private houses, These and other courses, fitter to be buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people, both like tame 
hawks for their master, and like wild hawks for themselves, insomuch 
that they grow to great riches and substance.” 

The people were c.vcited to desperation by these villanies j and one 
of the > cry first acts of Henry the Eighth was to appease the popular 
fury by the arrest of tlicso arch rogues, and, after a year’s confinement 
in tho Tower, striking off their heads. 

Such was Dudley and his infamous companion Empson. They had 
their heads taken off ; but the people's property which they had 
embezried remained in tlicir families, and Dudley’s son by its means 
rose to an extraordinary height, and made a snatch at tho crown : he 
fell, and many of iiis family with him; yet wo find his grandson, 
Robert Dudley, by his handsome exterior, captivating Queen Elizabeth, 
and made Earl of Leicester. When wc read of the unprincipled deeds 
of Leicester, of tho atrocious murder of his wife, and other acts which 
dcaciacd a halter, wo have only to remember tho stock whence ho 
sprung, and our astonishment ceases. 

It was now tho mil fortune of Lady Jane Grey to fall tho sacrifice 
to tho base ambition of Dudley, tho son of tlic extortioner. Tho times 
had favoured the upward flight of many meaner birds of prey, Tho 
minority of tlic king had allowed them to got into his council ; and 
once there, tlioy conferred on each other estates and tho very highest 
titles wjtli a lavish liaud. By such means Dudley, the son of a man 
of such evil fame, stood in tho roj'al prc'cnco clothed with tho ancient 
dignity of tho dukedom of Korthumhcrland. Tlio time was fast 
approaching for him to dmclopc the full audacity of his nature. lie 
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begaB to cast his eyes on the innocent bKiuty of Lady Jane Grey, and 
to plan how he might by her mount even to the throne itself, if not 
for himself, yet for his family. The kingfs health was delicate ; Maiy, 
his sister, was a catholic ; there was only Elizabeth betwixt Lady Jane 
and the crown if a protesfant was to wear it. The temptation was too 
great for a man who bad never shrunk from any crime which stood in 
the path of his aggrandisement. 

Lady Jane was 3 'et but fourteen, but she had made her public 
appearance at court in her mother’s train when on the occasion of the 
visit of Marj’, queen-dowager of Scotland, to the king at Greenwich, 
she shortly afterwards became the guest of the Princess Mary. Fox 
recites an anecdote that occurred during her visit, which conspicuously 
displays the quickness of Lady Jane’s wit- She was invited by Lady 
Anuo Whaiton to accompany her in a walk, and passing in their road 
the princess’s chapel, Lady Anne made the customary obeisance of a 
catholic to a place of worship, from the Host always being contained 
therein. Lady Jane, not comprehending the object of her respect, 
asked if the Princess Marj* were in the chapel ; and was answered, “ Ho, 
but that she had made her curtsey to Him that made us all.” “ How 
can He he there that made us all,” ingenuously observed Lady Jane, 
“when the baker made him t ” 

“ This answer,” says Fox, “ coming to the I^ady Mary’s ears, she 
did never love her after." 

Lad)' Jane had made powerful enemies by her faith and her too 
candid tongue; but the worst enemy which she had was Dudlo)'. 
This man was clearing his way of obstacles in his designs on the throne, 
and he now resolved to root up and destroy the most formidable of 
them all. This was the Duke of Somerset, the king’s uncle. Somerset 
had resigned his protectorship three years before ; hut while he lived 
and had access to the king, tliere could he no success for Dudley’s 
ulterior views. At his instigation, therefore, Somerset was arrested in 
October, 1542, tried and condemned on charges of high treason in 
December, and on January 22 d( 1, 1553, ho was executed on Tower-hill. 
Dudley had done all in his power to steel the heart of Edward against 
his uncle, and spite of all natmni relcntings of the weak youth, and of 
the lively grief of the people, ho had accomplished his object. 

The constitution of the king was now fast giving wa)'. He had 
been attacked both by measles and small-pox, and while suffering 
under the debilit)' they occasioned, he took a severe cold at the 
commencement of the year 1553, that is, immediately on the death of 
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Uis uncle Somerset. No time was to be lost Dudley now proposed 
a match between his son. Lord GuOdford Dudley, and Lady Jane. This 
cfTccted, he immediately began to play on Edward s weakness and his 
anxiety for the preservation of the protestant cause. Henry the 
Eighth had left the crown to Edward, and failing issue, to Jlary, and 
after her, in case she died without issue, to Elizabeth. Dudley 
now represented the certain destruction of protestantisni should JIary 
ascend the throne ; and succeeded with the king in setting her aside. 
Elizabeth was protestant, and here lay Dudley’s grand difficulty ; 
but he represented to the dying king, that to pass over Mary, and to 
adopt Elizabeth, would to the people have such an air of injustice as 
would make the change odious, and probably endanger its success 
altogether. Dudley, therefore, proposed to revive the statutes of 
Henry the Eighth, which liad declared both Mary and Elizabeth 
illegitimate, and pass ou to the next heir. This, he represented, was his 
true protestant cousin, Lady Jano Grey. This was not the truth ; for 
tho nest heir to the crown would, in case of the disqualification of the 
two princesses, ha\ o been Mary, Queen of Scots, tho descendant of tho 
oldest sister of Henry tho Eighth. 

But tho d^nng king nas in no condition to weigh carefully points 
of genealogy. Uis great concern was for protestantism, and that 
Dudley assured him was bound up with tho succession of Lady Jane. 
Ho gained Ids point with tho expiring Edward, but not so easily with 
the lords of tho council. To them tho aim of Dudley was so 
apparent, and the procedure, as it legardcd their own sanction, so 
perilous, that they protested boldly and vcbcmcntly against tho measure. 
Dudley was compelled to use both menaces and flatter}'. Sir Edward 
Montague, the chief justice of the common pleas; Sir Thomas Baker, 
Sir Thomas Bromley, two of tho other judges ; and tho attorney and 
Folicitor-gcncral, being summoned before the council and commanded 
to draw up the iulcndcd instrument in the form of letters patent, 
declined so responsible an ad. Thoy stated tnily, that tho settlement 
ns arranged by Henry tho Eighth was confirmed by act of parliament, 
t lat nothing hut parliament could reverse it, and advised an immediate 
summons of that n<-=emhly. This, houever, would have ill suited 
i phns; and (he judges remaining obstinate, ho is reported 

to have railed Jlcntaguc a traitor, and declared that lie uould fight 
nnv man m ns shirt, in so just a cause as the succession of Lady Jane. 
• on guo t icn proposed that the king and council should by special 

nnm.«:on require tho judges to draw up n patent for tho new settle- 
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■\rilcs of ambition, and beyond this, female fortitude could not be 
expected to go/' And Sir Harris Nicolas adds, that “ A motive to her 
acquiescence more powerful than any tbat have been bitUerto attri- 
buted to her, is to be found in the reflection whicli must have occurred 
to her of the imminent danger in which those nearest to lier heart were 
placed, and wliicli nothing but her possession of royalty could avert. 
The failure of a treasonable plot never fails to produce the destruction 
of those who created it, and she might expect that tlie hour which 
saw llary secuie on the throne, would be the last of tho existence of 
her father and tho father of her husband. This fh*eadful truth naturally 
induced her to adopt the only step which could possibly secure their 
rafety. Her character thus appears in a new and more lovely light : 
wo see her thus consenting to incur the utmost personal peril, by 
adopting a course contrary to tbe dictates of her conscience, in the 
desperate hope of preserving her family.” 

Her consent thus extorted, she was tho next day convoyed by 
Dudley, her father-in-law, with great state to the Tower, and imme- 
diately afterwards proclaimed Queen of England. 

Tlio result justified the fears of both Lady Jane and tho privy- 
council. Her proc^firaation was heard in silence and with regret. 
Tho council had ordered it to ho made throughout tho country j but 
they were obeyed only in Loudon and its neighbourhood, and there 
with evident reluctance, 

Tho Princess Jtary lost no time in asserting her claim. Slio wrote 
to the privy-council claiming tho crown, and expressing her surprise 
that the demise of her brother had not been duly notified to her. This 
done, sho fled with all speed to Suffolk, and secm’cd herself in 
Framliiigham Castle, where she raised tho royal standard, and assumed 
tho royal title. Tlio answer of tljo council, under tho dictation of 
Dudley, w aa one of aludied insult ; and tho pure-minded Lady Jane W’as 
compelled to see letters written in her name to, and concoining, tho 
rightful heiress of tho throne, in which Sfaryis treated as tho “bastard 
daughter’’ of Henry the Eighth, and all true lieges are called upon to 
rcaist her •' feigned and.untnio claim.” It is hupossiblo to conceive a 
Bduation mote ngonising .and humiliating than that of Lady Jano 
Grey at tins moment. She was compelled to bo ia tho wrong, and 
to insult and do violence to tho right. Sho fell that all justice, 
honour and virtuo ucro .agaimst her; that conscience and heaven were 
opiiostd to the chums set up iu her name ; and that tho condemnation 
01 tho world and postonty wero incvilaWc. What a martyrdom for 
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menfc of tlie crown^ accompanied by a pardon for any offence they 
might have committed by obeying the mandate. This satisfied the 
covmcil and some of the judges ; but tlie chancellor refused to affix the 
great seal to the instrument till the judges had previously signed it. 
All, under the effect of promises or menaces, signed it, hut J udge Hales, 
■\vho, though a protestant, steadily refused. Still the chancellor refused 
to nffiy the great seal until all the privy-councillors had signed it ; and 
this too Northumberland vras able to accomplish.* 

Such urere the difficulties through which Dudley had to force this 
obnoxious act. Nothing could in its nature be more opposed to the 
pure and virtuous character of Lady Jane Grey : nothing could be 
more revolting than to see so noble and unworldly a character thus 
involved in the ambitious schemes of a bold bad man like Dudley. When, 
therefore, he announced to her on the king^a decease that she was Queen 
of England, so far from being elated, she received the news with the 
greatest sorrow. She resolutely refused the proffered dignity, urging 
with no less sense than justice, the rights of her cousins, Mary and 
Elizabeth. She declared, as Hoylia says, half-drowned in tears, that 
the laws of the kingdom, and natural right, standing for the king's 
sister, she would beware of burdening her weak conscience with a 
yoke that did not belong to it ; that she understood the infamy of 
those who had permitted thoviohition of right to gain a sceptre ; that 
it were to mock God and deride justice, to scruple at the stealing of a 
shilling, and not at the usurpation of a crown. And she added, with 
a full sense of the real jeopardy of the enterprise, “If I now permit 
Fortune to adorn and crown me, I must to-morrow suffer her to crush 
and tear me to pieces." 

Such we may receive as the honest and deliberate resolve of Lady 
Jano ; but what was the chance of resistance to the overbearing will 
of Dudley in a girl of seventeen, whom ho had taken care to have 
wholly in liis power. The council, tho judges, and the lord chau- 
ccUor had not been able to maintaiu their opposition against him, 
and vain, therefore, was tho struggle of this wise and virtuorLs, but 
politically weak and unassisted, maiden. SUo could only weep and 
protest. Sho stood aloue in her righteous resolve. She was a lamb 
amongst wolves. Her parents, her own immediate .relatives, her 
husband were all united in the alluring but fatal conspiracy against 
her. They were all impatient to hft themselves to royalty in her 
name. “ Lord Guildford," Mr. Howard remarks, “ dazzled by so 
brilUvmt a destiny, was prevailed on to add the accents of love to tho 
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mlcs of ambition, and beyond this, female fortitude could not be 
expected to go.” And Sir Harris Nicolas adds, that “ A motive to her 
acquiescence more powerful than any that have been hitherto attri- 
buted to her, is to be found in the reflection which must have occurred 
to her of the imminent danger in which those nearest to her heart were 
placed, and which nothing but her possesion of royalty could avert. 
Tlic failure of a treasonable plot never fe.ils to produce the destruction 
of those who created it, and she might expect that the hour which 
saw Hary secure on the throne, would be the last of the existence of 
her father and the father of her husband. This dreadful truth naturally 
induced her to adopt the only step wliich could possibly secure their 
safety. Her character thus appears in a new and more lovely light : 
iro SCO her thus consenting to incur the utmost personal peril, by 
adopting a course contrary to the dictates of her conscience, in tbe 
desperate hope of preserving her family.” 

Her consent thus extorted, she was the next day conveyed by 
Dudley, lier father-in-law, witb great state to the Tower, and imme- 
diately aflcrnards proclaimed Queen of England. 

The result justified tbe fears of both Lady Jane and the privy- 
council. Her procl^araation was heard in silence and Avitli regret. 
The council had ordered it to be made throughout the country j but 
they wero obeyed oidy in London and its neighbourhood, and there 
>rith evident reluctance. 

Tlio Princess Mary lost no time in asserting her claim. She wrote 
to tlio privy-council claiming tho crown, and expressing her surprise 
tlmt tho demise of her brother had not been duly notified to her. This 
done, she fled >>ith all speed to Suffolk, and secured herself in 
Pramluigham Castle, v^hcro sbo raised the royal standard, and assumed 
tho royal title. The answer of tho council, under tho dictation of 
Dudley, ^lasonc of sludicdinsuJt; and thcpure-inindedLady Jano was 
compelled to sco letters written in her name to, and concciuing, tho 
rightful heiress of tho throne, in wliich Maiy is treated as tho “ bastard 
ihiughtcr” of Henry the Eighth, and all truo lieges are called upon to 
resist her “ feigned and.mitruo ckiim.” It is impossible to conceive a 
feitiution more agoiiUing and ImmUiatiog than that of Lady Jane 
Grey at this moment, Slio was compelled to bo in the wrong, and 
toimult and do ^iolcnco to tho riglit She felt that all Justice, 
lionour, and virtue ncro against her; that conscience and Lca\cuwero 
opixjHd to tljo clainw set up in her name ; and that tho condemnation 
of tlio world and posterity were inevitable, AVliat a martyrdom for 
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Marj', no^ fiimly seated on the tlirone, shon-ed no vindictive desire 
to punish her enemies. On the contrary, although Lady Jane and her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, vritli two of Ms brothers, were 
formally arraigned and condemned to death, there was no haste made 
to execute the sentence. The Duke of Suffolk was liberated after 
three days' imprisonment ; and so httle was Mary disposed to severity, 
that she afterwards intended to employ Suffolk to suppress the 
insurrection of Sir Thomas 'Wyatt. Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate how thoroughly Jlary relied on Suffolk’s professions 
of regret for having opposed her claims. She was uell auare that 
Dudley had been the grand mover and compeller of the attempt to set 
up Lady Jane Grey. She was well aware of the real character 
'of Lady Jane — of tho repugnance she had shown to being made the 
instrument of Northumberland's treason, and of the general sympathy 
of tho people in Lady Jane’s unmerited position. There can, therefore, 
he no doubt but that, had the national affairs now subsided into a calm, 
tho life of Lady Jane would have been spared. But she was destined 
to perish for tho follies and crimes of her relatives. 

jrar }’’8 cordial reception and support by her people, it is evident, 
had tho best effect on her mind and on tKoso of her counsellors. 
Though cloven of the coadjutors of Northumberland wore condemned 
to die, two only u ere e.xccutcd. But when ^lary announced her 
intention to marry a catholic, Philip of Spain, the scene changed. 
This was too much for tho affections of her people, so lately rescued 
from the bondage of popery ; and tho protestant party, under Sir 
Thomas AVyatt in Kent, and Sir Peter Carew in Devon, camo forth 
in arms to oppose it. Still, this would not have affected tho safety' of 
Lady Jane Grey, for, as wo have noted, Mary, relying on the Duke of 
Suffolk's nculy-protcstcd fidelity, was thinking of putting Mm at tho 
head of her troops to arrest Iho approach of Wyatt, when to her 
consternation she learnt that that infatuated nobleman had fled to tho 
midland counties in tho hopo of raising them and joining Wyatt and 
Carow, 80 as to restore his (kaughters claim to tho crown. This was 
the sentence of dcatli to Lady Jane. Tlie queen was htill reluctant to 
feign a wamnt for (hat purpose; but Wyatt having marched on 
.«on on with l.'i.OOO men, dispersed the forces sent against Mm, 
and. reaching London, done stout battle in tho streets, and at Charing 
rc» 1, arithin a lew of the queen herself at Wliitchall, it was deemed 
^ ' necca-varj* that Lady Jane should bo executed, to take away 
nil future occasion of rising in her behalf. As Baker, in his « Chronicle,” 
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Maiy, now fiimly seated on the throne, shoned no vindictive desire 
to punish her enemies On the contrary, although Lady Jane and lie^ 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, nith two of lus hrotheis, were 
formally arraigned and condemned to death, there was no haste made 
to execute tho sentence The Duke of Suffolk was liberated aftei 
three daj s’ imprisonment , and so httle was Slaiy disposed to severity, 
that she afterwards intended to employ Suffolk to suppiess tho 
msurrection of Sii Thomas 'Wjatt Nothing can moie clearly 
dcnioiistrato how thoroughly Mary iclied on Suffolk’s professions 
of regret for having opposed her claims She was well aware that 
Dudley had been the grand moier and compellei of the attempt to set 
up Lady Jane Gre^ She was well aware of the real chai actor 
of Lady Jane — of the repugnance she had shown to being made the 
instrument of Noithumberlauds tieason, and of the general sjmpathy 
of tho people m Lady Janos unmented position There can, theiefoie, 
be no doubt but that, had tho national affairs now subsided into a calm, 
tho life of Lady Jane would have been spaied But she was destined 
to pensU foi tho folhes and crimes of her relatives 

ilarj b cordial reception and support by her people, it is evident, 
had tho best effect on her mind and on tlxoso of her couiisellois 
Though eleven of tho coadjutors of Northumbeiland were condemned 
to (he, two only wore executed But when Mary announced her 
intention to marry a catholic, Philip of Spam, tho scone changed 
This was too much foi tho affections of her people, so lately rescued 
from tho bondage of popery , and tho piolostant party, under Sii 
Tiiomas ^\}att m Kent, and Sir Petci Carew in Dciou, came foith 
ui anus to oppose it Still, this would not haNO affected tho safety of 
Lad) Jane Groj, for, as wo have noted ilary, rclymg on tho Duke of 
Suffolk's newl) protested fidelity, was thinking of putting him at the 
head of her troops to arrest tho approach of Wjatt, when to hci 
conslcniatiou sho Ic irnt that that infatuated nobleman had fled to tho 
niuUaud counties m tho hopo of raising them and joiiimg Wiatt and 
Caiuw, so as to restore his daughters claim to tho crown This was 
the eiitencc of dcatli to Lady J me flic queen was still reluctant to 
sIqU a warruit for that purpose, but Wyatt haiing maiclicd on 
London with 15 000 mtn, dispersed tho forces sent agunst him 
in , rcaclmig Tondon, done stout Uiltle m tho streets, md it Channg 
roj, w itim ^jcw of the queen herself at Wliitchall, it was deemed 
^11 r ^ *‘Cc*.s^ary tint Lady Jano should bo executed, to take away 
all luluro occasion of rising m her behalf As Baker, m lus » Cliromcio," 
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Few (queens have encountered during youth so many or such trying 
vicissitudes as fell to the lot of Mary, the only child of Henry the 
Eighth and Katharine of Arragon, the first queen*regnant of 
England. The historians, nho "would fairly represent tlio character 
and conduct of tliis queen, should talve into account the treatment sho 
received at a period of life when it wm most calculated to have a bad 
effect on her. Whether we look hack on the splendour and state witli 
which the early years of her childhood were surrounded, or on tho 
sudden reverse from regal magnificence to almost positive privation, 
to which tho reckless caprice of her royal father osposed her, it must 
be admitted that both were lughly delrimental to the formation of her 
character j and this reflection should serve as an extenuation for many 
of the faults which in after-life drew on her the censure of historians 
and the disUko of posterity. Mary entered life at Greenwich Palace on 
the 18th of February, Although the birth of a daughter must 

have been some disappointment to Henry, wlio so earnestly desired to 
have a male heir to the throne, he had the good feeling to abstain from 
revealing it, and received the Princess Mary as graciously as ho had 
done the two sons which the queen had previously presented him, and 
whose premature deaths had occasioned both their parents so much 
regret. The royal infant was consigned to the care of the Countess of 
Salisbury, a lady whose high character equalled her distinguished birth, 
and proved tho "wisdom, of the queen^s selection of her. To Katharine 
Pole was confided the nurture of the princess, so that no ignoble blood 
should mingle with that of the royal stream that flowed m her veins, 
her wet-nurse being in no remote degree connected with the Countess 
of Salisbury. The splendour of the preparations for the baptism, and 
the rich gifts presented to the infant, are satisfactory evidence that her 
birth was known to he grati^ing to the king. The ceremony took 
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The father of Lady Jane Grey, the ultimate cause of her uutunely 
end, wis executed on Tower hiU oathc 23rd of February, 1554, eleien 
da}s aftci Ins daughter and sonin-law had thus foUea victims to his 
ambition 

The biographers of Lady Jane have almost universally asserted 
tint she ivroto three epigrams — one lu Greek, one in Latin, and tlio 
third in English — on seeing her husband’a dead body, but it appears 
at least doubtful that tins was the case At all events there remams 
not a shadow of cndence to support the assertion , and it appears as 
httlo consonant with her stale of feeling at that moment, as possible 
from the brief and passing instant allowed foi it IVhat is more 
extraordinary is, that not one of her numerous biographers have told 
us how aud uherc she was buried, and it is equally extraordmar} 
that no monument of so celebrated a charactei, or of her husband, 
should exist Tho presumption is, that they were both buried in the 
clnpcl of the Toner, but the historian of that fortress has not been 
able to find any conclusue evidence of tbo place wheie their lemains 
Mcro deposited 

Thus, while tombs have been raised of most magnificent cbaiaclor 
jn the 1 iin attempt to perpetuate worthless memories, tlic ashes of one 
of tlio most interesting and lojuied victims ofstato pobey romain, aud 
probably- will remain, for ever lost m the oblivion of unknown earth 
Jloacru researches, lion oi or, have discovered one monument of her, of 
.1 pecu irly touching mtuic It i3 tho words, *7o«e, Jmc, caued out 
rudojj ,^by a rnd on tho walls of tho apaituicut m tho Tower where 
her husband is supposed to have been confined Jn tint singlo woid, 
tli^ found, there lies moio true jntlios than in tho most chboiato 
cmogium on the most regal of tombs U is tho hment of bei cased 
afllction and of s^minthy lu death o\cr tho approaching fvto of one 
who 0 ^outh, wIjoso fcimjile beauty, whoso talents and uhoso mety mil 
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i*oyaIty at Cliristmas, and on otJier festivals, was then much practised j 
and those preseuted to the princess by her relatives, sponsors, and 
the nobility of tho court, were very costly ; those offered by her 
godfather, Cardinal 'Wolscy, being tho most so of all. 

Jdary had attained her sixth year, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth visited England, and a treaty of lOarriage was entered into, as 
stated in tho life of Katharine of Arragon. Tho emperor quitted 
England, leaving the youthful princess fully impressed with the belief 
that she was one day to become his bride. 

Katharine was most desirous that her daughter should prove 
worthy of the elevated station sho was expected to fill ; and to effect 
this point she consulted Ludovicus Vives, .t. man esteemed among tho 
most learned of his time, on tho education of tho Princess Mary, His 
instructions bear tho evidence not only of his erudition, but of his 
strict morality ; for he prohibited the perusal of all light bools, as 
calculated to draw her attention from graver ones, Md to corrupt her 
imagination, while he lecommcnded serious and religious works, of 
winch ho sent a list. Of the cliild's natural abilities and application a 
notion may be foimod by the fact, that at eight years old she was able 
to translate Latin into English with a facility that merited the commen- 
dations of her preceptor, 

“While Maiy was pursuing a system of education that left but too 
little time for the iudulgenco of the pleasures of childhood — pleasures 
as necessary for health in the first stage of youth as sunshine is for the 
expansion of flowers — Henry was beginning to entertain a project that 
must inevitably lead to the destiuction of the tieaty, which had in all 
probability induced the queen to adopt so rigid a code. 

The divorce of the mother, the nieco of tho Emperor of Spain, 
must, of course, annihilate every prospect of the marriage of tho 
daughter with that sovereign. 

But while Henry was meditating the most cruel injury he could 
inflict on the mother, he was lavishing on his daughter all tlie gauds of 
state and all the splendour befitting the heiress of his Idngdom. With 
a character like Hs, in which dissimulation formed so stnidng a feature, 
it may be surmised that this ostentatious exliibition of Mary as the 
successor to Ins throne may have origmated in a scheme to procure her 
some advantageous marriage before his divorce. Well aware that the 
very plea he meant to uige for tho attainment of this divorce must, if 
allowed, destroy her claim to the crown by fixing the stigma of 
illegitimacy on her birth, it could only be for the purpose of imposing 
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place at the Grey Friara’ church, which was contiguous to the palace 
iu which she was horn, three days after her hirth, the Princess 
Katharine Plantagenot and the Duchess of Norfolk serving as her 
godmothers, and Cardinal Wolsey as her godfather. No ceremonial of 
regal state was omitted on this solemn occasion. A grand procession, 
fonned of the noblest in tho land, accompanied the Countess of 
S.llisbury, who horc tho infant to the church, and a guard of knights- 
hauncrct encircled it. It was not the sponsors alone who bestowed 
costly gifts on tho Princess Mary, her relations vied with each other in 
tlicir otTcriugs 

This diild, unUko the two infant princes wliD had preceded her, was 
cxticmely healthy. She passed the first two or three years of her life 
beneath tho immediate care of her mother, often caressed by tbe king, 
who delighted in fondling her, and taking her in lus aims. Wheu 
Jfary was weaned, her wet-nurse, Katharine Pole, was dismissed, and 
tlio Lady llargarct Bryan became attached to tbe nursery-establishment 
of tho young princess ; tho Countess of Salisbury retaining her appoint- 
ment of statc-govcrncss, aud directress of the household, tho expenditure 
of which ivas wholly confided to her. Tbo establishment w'as on a 
princely scale, including a chamberlain, a treasurer, and an accountant, 
a lady of tbo bedchamber, a chaplain, a clcik of tho closet, and a 
numcious letinuo of domestics of a subordinate grade, maintained at 
considerable cost. Ditton Park, in Buckinghamsbke, was clioscn as. tho 
residence for the heiress-apparent to tho throne, its vicinity to Windsor 
Castle affording a facility for tho child being frequently taken to the 
queen. So soon bad tho education of Mary commenced, that when 
only three years old its fruits were visible in her dignified demeanour, 
rational remarks, and courteous i cceplion of those permitted to approach 
her. It is asscitcd that she played on tho rirginals with considerable 
skill at an ago when diildreii arc supposed to bo too young to commence 
the study of music, aud that sho acquitted herself to tho admiration of 
her 110.-11 era: this l.ist part of tho statement may bo easily behoved, 
when wo consider liow prone those admitted to tlio presence of royalty 
are to e.raggcr.-ito the accomplishmenU attributed to every branch of it. 
During tho abjcnco of Henry and Katliarino iu Franco, to grace tho 
I ii.ldof tho Cloth ofGold, they were furnished with fiequcnt details of 
tho wclf.iio of their (hiughlcr by tho pruy council, who visited her at 
llio pil.ico at Ilithmond, wliere slio thou took up her abode. Jifary is 
di^enhul as being, at tlwt iKriod, not only a healthy, hut a hanJsomo 
duM, of a lively dlq>o-sition. The custom of oflering rich gifts to 
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royalty at Christmas, and on other festivals, was then much practised ; 
and those presei.tcd to tlio princess by her relatives, sponsors, and 
the nobility of the court, wcro very costly ; those offered by her 
godfather, Cardinal "lirolsey, being the most so of all. 

iHary had attained her sixth year, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth visited England, and a treaty of inarriago was entered into, as 
stated in the life of Katharine of Arragon. The emperor quitted 
England, leaving the youtliful princess fully impressed with the belief 
that she was one day to hecomc his bride. 

Katharine was most desirous that her daughter should prove 
vrorihy of the elevated station sbo was expected to fill ; and to effect 
this point she consulted Ludovicus Vires, .a man esteemed among the 
most learned of his time, on the education of tho Princess i!Ia^y.^ His 
instructions bear the evidence not only of his emdition, but of his 
strict morality ; for ho prohibited tho perusal of all light books, as 
calculated to draw her attention from graver ones, ^and to corrupt her 
imagination, whUe he recommended serious and religious works, of 
which he sent a list. Of the child’s natural abilities and application a 
notion may be formed by the fact, that at eight years old she was able 
to translate Latin into English with a facility that merited the commen- 
dations of her preceptor. 

While ilary was pursuing a system of education that left but too 
little time for the iudulgenco of the pleasures of childhood — ^pleasures 
as necessary for health in the first stag© of youth as sunshine is for the 
expansion of flowers — Henry was beginning to entertain a project that 
must inevitably lead to the destruction of the treaty, which had in all 
probability induced tho queen to adopt so rigid a code. 

The divorce of tho mother, the niece of the Emperor of Spain, 
must, of course, aimihilate every prospect of tho marriage of tho 
daughter with that sovereign. 

But while Henry was meditating the most cruel injury he could 
mflict on the mother, he was lavishing on his daughter all the gauds of 
state and all the splendour befitting tlio heiress of his Idngdom. With 
a cliaracter like his, in which dissimulation formed so strilang a feature, 
it may be surmised that this ostentatious exlubition of Mary as tbe 
successor to his throne may have originated in a scheme to procure her 
some advantageous marriage before his divorce. Well aware that tho 
very plea he meant to urge for tho attainment of this divorce must, if 
allowed, destroy her claim to the crown by fixing tho stigma of 
illegitimacy on her birth, it could only be for the purpose of imposing 
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on some royal suitor for her hand that he caused hei to assume Iho 
state m which sho lived at Ludlow Castle, where she held a court 
suitable oiilj to the hen ess of the hmgdom How hard and selfish 
must hi 3 heart ha\e been, who, to accomplish the imposition he 
contemphted, could, careless of its consequences to his only child, 
elevate her to the high pinnacle of splendour only to hull her, when- 
ever it suited Ins convemence, to a state of dependence lendered 
doubly pamful and insupportable bj the foice of contrast For neaily 
two jears the Princess Mary held her couit at Ludlow Castle, enactmg, 
as fir as one of her tender years could do, the stately part of queen, 
Henry during that period turning his thoughts to finding a husband 
for her 

It 13 asserted that had not Francis the First been betrothed to 
Eleanor of Austria, he might have been induced by the repeated 
efforts of Henry to wed his daughter , but Francis too well knew the 
character and JialC of the Empeioi Charles the Fifth to iisk incurring 
lus enmity by breaking off his engagement with his sistei. 

That Fiancis was well mclmed towards an alliance with England 
maj bo judged by lus desire lint Mary should wed bis son, the Duko 
of Orleans , to effect which mamage negocntions were some months 
after eutcred into that occasioned fat'd results to Queen Katharmo and 
most painful ones to her daughter, by calhng into question the ^ alidity 
of the marriage between Henry and Kathaiinc, and the consequent 
illegitimacy of tbo Pnuccss Jtary Wliclhcr there was any foundation 
for the statement tint the Bishop of Taibes, then ambassador from 
Irauco to the English court, had c\er doubted tbo legitimacy of iffaiy, 
may well bo questioned, notwillistandiiig Speed’s authority for it, when 
one reflects on how good an c\cuso such a doubt would furnish to 
Iknry for seeking a dnorcc — a measure wlucli ho had long secietly 
coutcuiphtcd and an\iously desired, and for which ho was some time 
paling the waj bj hypocritical declarations to lus confessor of scniplcs 
of conscience, iicicr hinted at until lus afllction for Katlnimo was 
gone, anil winch, judging from Henry’s character, ho neicr really felt 
Ho notion of fonmng an allnnco between ifary and Henry, Duke of 
OrlciiLs was our contemplated by Henry uiitd the Empeior Charles 
tbo 1 ifth bad indignantly renounced the fulfilment of lus engagement 
wit 1 1 10 pnuccss in consequence of lus baling discoicred, secretly as 
Henry wMicd it to be kept, tint ho intended todiiorco Katlnnnc: 
winch prous tbit it wia not the doubt of the Bishop of Tarbes. if 
iiidted ho Lid tier cuttrtameJ a doubt with leg-ird to the ilhgitumcy 
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of jifary ; that had instigated the king to such a measure, althougli 
such was the pretest made by Henry to allay the just auger of 
Katharine when she discovered his mtention. No diminution of 
Henry ’-s affection for his daughter appears to ha\ c taken place untd ho 
discovered that she was so much beloved by the people that tliey 
would ill hiook seeing her set aside by any new heir to the kingdom, 
lie likewise saw that the princess was so fondly attached to the queen, 
her mother, that her degradation fiom the throne would inflict deep 
sorrow' on her daughter. Aught that interfeied with tho gratification 
of his own selfish views excited his anger and impatience ; hence he 
began to feel as indisposed towards lus daughter as to her mother, and 
was ready to sacrifice botli to the indulgence of his passion and 
unbridled resentment. Although Henry was uigiiig pioceedings for 
tho divorce, he still maintained an .appearance of amity with Katharine 
and their daughter, and no change in the princely state of either w'as 
for some time attempted. But tliis appearance of amity did not long 
continue. Henry finally parted from Kalharino in 1531, and separated 
tho Princess Iklary from her mother at a period when each most 
required the consolation of being together. Tho letteis written by 
ICatliarino to her daughter after their separation breathe a spirit of 
resignation and good sense, mingled with a becoming dignity, that do 
honour to lier character. Out of consideration to the feelings of 3Iaiy, 
which had been so acutely touched as to cause her a long and 
dangerous illness, she concealed her own sorrow, and affected a 
cheerfulness which sho must have been far from possessing. In vain 
did the bereaved mother entreat that her child might be permitted to 
visit her : she was denied this boon, and never more saw the daughter 
on whom she doted. 

Tho marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn, eaily in 1533, brought 
new mortifications to ilary, by making her feel her altered position. 
She was commanded, on the birth of Elizabeth, henceforth to renounce 
tho title of princess, which w.os to he given solely to tho infant 
daughter of Anno Boleyn, whom Henry now declared to be heiress to 
tho throne, unless a sou should, bo bora to liim. But uovthev com- 
mands nor menaces could shake tlie firmness of ilary, who could not 
bo persuaded to bestow any other appellation on tho child than tliat of 
“ Sister.” Those commanib, coming tliiough Hussey, her chamberlain, 
sho affected to disbelieve them. Henry (U<1 not, however, permit her 
to continue long in doubt tliat the order for liei* removal, as also tliat 
of her resigning the title of princess, had emanated from him, for ho 
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sent to her tho Duko of Norfolk, and some other noblemen, to see that 
his were carried into effect, at the very time when the Duko 

of Suffolk, and others of tho council, were breaking up her mother’s 
establishment at BugJen. 

That Anno Boleyii might be concerned in urging this severity may 
bo strongly suspected, for, as long as Slary -svas treated as princess, 
Anne’s jealousy may have led her to doubt its endangering tho position 
of her own daughter Elizabeth ; and that Anne Boleyn was jealous ot 
Katharine of Arragon and the Princess Jlaiy, was afterwards proved 
by tho indecent joy she exhibited on the death of Katharine, and her 
late remorse, when, condemned to death, she deplored her unldndness 
to Mary, and, on hei knees, implored pardon for it. But, not satisfied 
with depriving Mary of her title and establishment, Henry, as ruthless 
towards liia own child as he had proved himself to her mother, 
determined on legalising his injustice, and had au act of parliament 
passed, securing tho succession to the children of Anne Boloyn. After 
this step, ilary's establishment being dispereccl, she was sent to Huns- 
don, whero that of her infant sister bad now been formed in a stylo ot 
regal splendour, befitting tbc heiress to the crown. 

A system of espionage was practised against Mary at Hunsdon, 
that proves how narrowly sho was watched. Her tmo friend and 
relative, tho Countess of Salisbury, who, during her infancy, bad been 
a second mother to her, was torn from her. Her coffers weio surrep- 
titiously opened, her papers seized, tho few friends who persevered 
in treating her with tho samo respect as formcily were punished, and 
alio was strictly piohibitcd from writing. Tho firmness with which 
she had resisted tho cITorts and menaces used to compel her to 
acknowledge her own illegitimacy, and tlio supremacy of Henry in tho 
Church, liad so angered him ag,ainst her as to lead to his uttering 
curses, not only “loud hut deep,” against her, and gavo riso to 
whispered nunours that tho lives of Mary and her motlier wero no 
longer safe. Charles tho Fifth heard not these rumours unmoved. Ho 
inJignantly reproached Ilcnry for hb treatment of Katharine and her 
daughter, a step nliich Ins near rclationsiiip to them entitled liini to 
lake, and, perhaps, had ho not interfered, tho tyrant Henry might have 
resorted to the last ertremity tovrards his injuiod wife and daughter. 

The hc.ilth of ^^ary now began to fail, and Katharine, wlio felt licr 
m n end approaching, T.ainly, as arc Inavo seen, solicited to ho permitted 
to SCO her daughter, or, if this boon wero denied, to ho allowed to draw 
nearer to her. Anno Boloyn did not long survive her predecessor. 
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The death of Katharine, so long desired by her as the sole object tc 
complete her felicity, bestowed bnt a short-lived triumph, for she soon 
after learned to commiserate, by her own sad experience, the pangs 
which Katharine must have felt, when she saw the affections of her 
husband transferred to another. The degradation and death of 
Anne, followed by the declaration of the illegitimacy of her daughter 
Elizabeth, produced little change in the position of Mary, until the 
influence of Anne’s successor, Jane Seymour, was exercised in her 
favour. 

Tjie letter of congratulation addressed by Mary to the king, on his 
marriage, is so full of humility and promises of “ henceforth avoiding 
all causes of offence,” and “submitting herself in all things to his 
goodness and pleasure, to do with her whatsoever shall please his 
grace,” that we may conclude her firmness hitherto in refusing to 
acknowledge herself illegitimate originated in her respect to the feelings 
of her mother, rather than in any pride or obstinacy in upholding her 
own right, and gives her a strong claim to our respect. But this 
humility and repentance did not, for a considerable time, make any 
itapression on the stubborn heart of Henry, and he allowed some 
weeks to elapse, after she had consented to own her illegitimacy, before 
he condescended to vouchsafe his pardon for her offences. 

And now klary and Elizabeth, branded with tho stigma of illegiti- 
macy, were placed in a similar position. A private establishment was 
foi med for both, and Mary became the protectress of her sister, as the 
foUo^ving passage in one of her letters to the king testifies : — *“ My 
sister Elizabeth is in good health (thanks to our Lord), and such a 
cliild toward, as I doubt not, but your Iiighness shall have cause to 
rejoice of in time coming (as knoweth Almighty God), uho send your 
grace, with the queen, my good mother, health, with the accomplishment 
of your desires.” 

There was no less generosity than courage in Mary’s thus recalling 
Elizabeth to the recollection, and in recommending her to the good- 
will, of Henry, for it was then well known that he entertained strong, 
though, unjust, doubts of her being his child i and so much obloquy has 
been cost on tho fame of Mary, that we would fain, while recordings the 
stern truths alleged against her, not pass over unnoticed any fact that 
tlirows a favourable bght on her character. 

During the years that Mary wag living in seclusion with Elizabeth 
at Hunsdon, she was neither forgotten by the subjects of her father, 
nor left unsought by royal suitors for her lund. James the Fifth 
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formall) solicited ter for his biide -nlule Anne Bolejii still held ill her 
mauence over Henry a heart, and pciliaps it was this influence that led 
to the rejection of the proposal of J ames, as Anne Boleyn might naturally 
dread a marrnige for her step daughter wluch might subsequently injure 
the interests of her own offspring Be the motives what they may, the 
offer of James the Fifth was refused, and tins chance of escaping from 
her heavy trials was denied llie unhappy Mary It is doubtful whether 
any reliance may bo placed in the lomantic attachment supposed to 
have existed between ^lary and Reginald Pole Frequent opportunities 


of meeting must have offered while the Countess of Salisbury, Ins 
motlici was the governess of the piinccss, and a man so rem{irkablo, 
not only for his personal attractions but for bis mental superiority and 
grace of manners might very naturally bo supposed to mahe a deep 
impression on the heait of ayoungpeison so devoted to senous studies, 
and so precluded from seeing other men That Katbarmo of Arragou 
nishcJ such an alliance to take place more than onolnstoinn asserts, 
but neither lu cailyjouth noi aftciwards have we any pioof that 3Iaiy 
entertained foi this distinguished man any warmei feeling than the 
fnawdalnp due to the sou of Uov fond and faithful fuoad, and tlio 
courageous opposer of the di\ orco of her beloi cd mothei 

Few men of this time were more esteemed and respected than 
Reginald Polo Eion the coarse minded and selfish Heni} could not 
icsist tlic attiaction possessed by this noble scion of the proud 
Plantagcncts, and ho permitted him, at t)io commencement, a ftoedom 
of speech on the ilangoious subject of the dnoicc, which testified tho 
affection lio must haic felt for him Had Reginald yielded Ins assent 
to tlio dll orcc, instead of liai mg opposed it, tho tragical fito of liia 
mother an 1 brother, some years aftci, might haio been spared, foi the 
mflucnco of a mmd hi c his must liaic tcmpeicd tho natuial ferocity of 
Ueury The part Uken by CiomucU, in tho dibgraco of !Mary, 
redounds little to his cicdit He had an mtcrc'-t lu dc«-iadm" both 
iiul 1 luibctli, 13 his son Ind nnincd tlio sister of J-uio Sc^’inoiir 
•uid llicrcforo ill tlio cndcniours of tins Inso md tulgir unstirt were 
bent to Iggnndiso tlio otfspring of Queen Jsiio Tlio undisscmblcd 
in|oltiice iiith nliich ho dictntes to. nlher tlnn aduscs her, m his 
latciH betnjsa ter, ungenerous spirit and a ter, unfeeling mind, 
nordil 1,0 cease to menace her until ,l,o signed a submission to tho 
ar alts ttlial. ttcre made tho conditions of Ilcm, 3 paidoil How 
list It Late galled her pride and hccralc 1 her lieart, to admit tint tho 
iurn.a„e of her parents tias iilctstiious, that Iior ottii birth «ns illc atl- 
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mate ; aud how must her conscience liave been wounded by subscribing 
to the supremacy of Hemi' over the Churcli* aud the denial of the pope’s 
authority, whicli authority had been exercised to pronounce tlie marriage 
of her mother salkl and her own birth legitimate 1 However posterity 
may censure 3Iary for so absolute a submission, tho terms of wliich 
must have so deeply humiliated her, it should ho remembered that she 
did not consent, however gieat her suiferings, to make it, until her 
mother had been long laid in her peaceful grave, and that her feelings 
could no longer suffer from this enfoiced submission of her daughter. 
\Vho can say how this enforced violence offered to her conscience may 
ha^ 0 actuated Mary in after-life to mistaken and indefensible acts to 
atone for it 1 

Mary having now drained tho bitter cup of humiliation to its dregs 
by tho renunciation of all her claims and conscientious scimplcs, reaped 
the inadequate reward of such painful sacrifices by haring an establish- 
ment assigned her at Hunsdon with her sister, the litllo Elizabeth ; 
and though it was formed on a scale of the strictest economy, she was 
less unhappy in this humble seclusion than when the contrast of the 
splendour allotted to Elizabeth made her daily feel tho sorrowful 
change in her o\Tn position. In the tranquil sohtude of Hunsdon, 
Maiy continued with unabated perseverance those studies for which 
she had early erinced a peculiar taste. She read much, studied not 
only Latin, in which she mado a great proficiency, but made herself 
mistress of the Erencb, Spanish, ami Italian languages. She paid 
great attention to geography, mathematics, and astronomy, yet found 
time for practising on the virginals and lute. 

Though no longer looked on as heiress to tho crown, this change 
in her position did not pi event the question of Mary's marriage with 
Henry, Duko of Orleans, being again brought on tho tapis by France. 
But, as formerly', it was suffeied to die away without any satisfactory 
result, for tho king took little trouble at that period about the future 
position of his daughter, who, not being yet permitted to enter his 
presence, notwithstanding her entire submission to liis will, occupied 
little of his thoughts. IVhen she was admitted to court, it may have 
been through the interference of the queen in her favour, and her first 
appearance there is said to have been at Christmas, 1536. From this 
period, Hemy not only lelaxed in his severity towards her, but evinced 
a return of his former affection, and the queen treated her with unvaried 
kindness. It is infinitely to her honour that, when she was restored to 
favour, she did not neglect her sister Elizabeth, to whom she took 
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especial care that some portion of the sunshine permitted her should 
extend ; for mention is made of the presence of Elizabeth -with llary at 
the baptism of Pimce Edward, and of her retaining the child with her 
in her apartments in Hampton Court Palace. The dress of Mary at 
the christening was so rich as to prove that Henry must have bestowed 
on her some, if not all, of the fine jewels of her mother, and the large- 
ness of the pecuniary gifts she presented to the different persons 
appertaining to the queen on that occasion, as well as the extent of her 
charities, testify that her allowance must have been greatly increased. 
The baptismal ceremonies of Prince Edward were soon followed by the 
funeral ones of Jane Seymour, his mother, at which Mary enacted the 
part of chief mourner, .after which she took iip her abode with the king 
at Windsor Castle, until the court removed to Richmond Palace for the 
celebration of the Christmas festivities. Several entries in the “ Privy- 
purse Expenses ” contain notices of the sums lost by Mary at cards 
during her residence at court, — entries which confirm tlio reports of the 
love of gaming attributed to Henry. In 1537, the hand of Mary was 
solicited by the Prince of Portugal, but this treaty, like others of a 
similar nature, produced no result, and Mary herself not only evinced 
perfect indifference towards her suitors, but often expressed her desire 
of Iwidiug a singlo life. Mary incurred great danger in the following 
year, owing to tho Catholic insurgents in the north of England praying 
for her restoration to her former rank. Tho severity with which Henry 
caused these men to bo pursued, and tho blood shed as a punishment 
for their outbrealc, must have terrified Jlary for her own safety, so 
* greatly endangered by their injudicious revival of her claims, while tho 
cruelties practised towards Iho unfortunate victims must have hardened 
her heart even while it horrified her. Tlio scaffold was deluged with 
Eomo of tho best blood in England, and tho flames which ascended from 
tho blako lonard heaven, filled the nation with terror and horror — 
neither ago nor sex were spared. Superstition urged on vengeance, 
ami .1 charge of borccry was sufficient to condemn a helpless w oman, 
Lady Lulnicr, to tho flames [ 

The next claimant for the hand of .Mary was tho Duke of Cloves, 
hut this proposed marriage, liko all former ones, went off, proh.ihly 
Ucause she w.-is. pending tho ncgolialions, termed tho king’s natural 
cbugliicr,” winch must l.avo hcen a scrioua ohstaclo in tho eyes of so 
fonual a fmnily iLS lliat of Cloves. It might bo urged that tho dcch-ira- 
tion of Mary s illcgiUmacy kad been already universally known before 
iliu utnon lud been coutcmphitcd ; hut it should bo homo in mind 
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that Henry had so often hinted that he could as easily raise her to her 
former position as he had hurled her from it, that expectations might 
have been entertained that in default of male issue, Mary might one 
day be called to fill tho throno ; and as Prince Edward was the only 
male heir that stood between her and it, tho Duke of Oleves probably 
viewed her as heiress in prospective. 

Severely were the feelings of Mary tried in tho following year by 
tho ruin that overwhelmed a family in whom sbo took a deep and 
afiectionato interest Tho friend and guardian of her childliood, the 
Countess of Salisbury, to whom sho was tenderly attached, was 
imprisoned in tho Tower, her property seized, and, in her advanced 
age and its conscq^ucut infirmities, sho Avas by tho inalico of her foes 
deprived of not only tho common comforts of life, but even of strict 
necessaries. Her son, the Lord Srontaguc, was beheaded, and her near 
and dear relative, the Marquis of Exeter, suffered tho same fate. If 
the misfortunes of those so dear to licr could receive aggi’avatiou in her 
mind, it must have been furnished by tho consciousness that to their 
consanguinity and affection for Reginald Pole, tho courageous advocate 
.against her mother’s divorce, they owed the vengeance of the cruel 
and vindictive Henty, 

Again were Jlary’s pecuniary resources so much abridged that sho 
was compelled to havo recourse to tho medium of Cromwell to repre- 
sent her poverty to her father. This appeal, which must have boon 
painful to ilary to make, was answered by tho of one liuiidred 
pounds from Henry, which relieved her for sonic time from tho pressuic 
of waut. In 1539, Henry signified his desire to his daughter, then 
residing at Hertford Castle, that aho should receive the suit of tho 
Dulce Philip of Bavaria, lately arrived in England. This prince, who 
was nearly allied to Anne of Cloves, between whom and Henry a 
marriage had* been then concerted, was the avani-comier of liis cousiu, 
and was received with peculiar favour by the Wng. Ou this occasion 
Mary again pleaded her desire to remain single, — a plea, tho sincerity 
of which in this instance may well be credited, when the reader reflects 
that her proposed suitor piofesscd the Protestant creed, wliile she was 
a bigoted adheient to the Roman Catholic one. But although Mary 
urged this plea, she too much dreaded incurring the auger of Henry to 
reject in more positive terms the .alliance he wished her to form. Sho 
was compelled to receive the suit of Philip, to accept tho gift ivhich as 
an acknowledged suitor he bestowed on her j and had not the conduct 
of Henry to Anne of Cleves been such as too deeply offended her 
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kinsman to admit of his continuing to urge his suit, tliero is every 
probability that she would have become, however unwillingly, the brido 
of the Bavanan prince, who had already acquired, by his in\incible 
courage against the Turks, the epithet of “ Philip the Bi ave.” That 
this prince entertained an affection for her was proved by his willing- 
ness to w’ed her when the stigma of illegitimacy shut out all hope of 
her future accession to the throne, and when the well-known parsimony 
of Henry precluded any expectation of a rich dowry to his daughter. 
Among the ladies distinguished by the lavour of Mary, tlie fair and 
afterwards celebrated Geraldine, must not be overlooked. Sho camo to 
reside with the princess in 1538, at Huiisdon, and there commenced an 
affection between them that never knew a cbangG. Tlie Lady Geraldine 
was allied in no remote degree to Jfary, bemg the daughter of Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, whose father, the Marquis of Dorset, was the eldest son 
of Quoen Elizabeth Woodullo. Tbo father of tlio fair Geialdmo was 
tlie Earl of Kildare, who polished ou the scaffold m 1337. Tlio fortune 
of tlda noble family being oonascated, the boreaved widow and her child 
were i educed to povcity, and compelled to owe the niaintcuanco of 
Goraldino to the daughter of him who had wrought their nun. Thoio 
was a deep .md loniautic interest attached to tliis lady before the 
eWv.ilioii3 Snrioy luad bequeathed her name to posterity, thioimh tlio 
niedinm ahoio all 0 hem the most ce.tai,, to tiansmit it-wodded to 
immortal icise. The fair Geialdmo cmitiiined with Mary until her 
sen,c« weio liansfeiiod to Quccu Katbariue Howard, in wlfose conr lv 
circle feulioy had oppoilumties of bclioldiug her IVl on tl in f II f 
fair but uuforlun.T.to queen tlisnr>rv/v 7 i i i- ^ 
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without horror, aud "which must have overwhelmed her with grief and 
fear. The countess’s son, Lord Montague, with the Marquis of Exeter, 
had already on. the block paid the penalty of their kinship to Reginald 
Pole, the staunch opponent of Henry’s divorce from. Queen Katharine, aud 
fulfilled the threat thundered forth by the monster Henry at the time. 

In. 1542, Francis the First again solicited the hand of jllary for his 
second son, the Duke of Orleans, hut the treaty, after it had consi- 
derably advanced, "was bioken off because Henry would not give the 
fortune with Mary required by France. The whole treat}’, as handed 
do"wn to us, offers an amusing specimen of the manner in which such 
affairs wero then discussed by the diplomatic agents to whom they 
were intrusted, and proves that Francis the First was no less exacting 
in his conditions for the dot, than Henry the Eighth was parsimonious ; 
the one reqmring a million of crowns, while the other would only 
bestow on his daughter two hundred thousand. Each of the ambas- 
sadors employed on this occasion endeavoured to enhance the merits of 
the party represented, but with little avail, for the affair ended as 
aimilnr oues iu less elevated stations have often done, by Plutus having 
. more influence than Cupid ! The ruin of the fair but frail Katharine 
Howard seemed to remove another obstacle from the succession of 
Mary to the throne. Her brother Edward, after her father, alone stood 
between her and the throne, to winch, notwithstanding all the steps 
taken by Henry to deprive her of all right, her claims were still tacitly, 
if not openly, acknowledged by the nation. That Mary now held a 
more dignified station may be admitted by the fact that she was 
employed by Henry to negotiate a peace between him and her cousin 
and former suitor, Charles the Fifth, and was permitted to grant an 
audience to the Spanish ambassador. 

The gifts presented to Mary on the Christmas of 1542 were 
numerous and costly ; and we notice the fair Geraldme, then Lady 
Browne, and her aged husband, among those who offered their homage 
on this occasion. Henry did not long remain a widower, and his sixth 
and last choice fell on Katharine Parr. Mary graced the nuptials 
with her presence, and as a mark of favour shown to her, accompanied 
the king and queen on their extended tour in the country during the 
summer. The illness to which, for some time previous and ever 
after, Mary became subject at certain seasons of the year, attacked 
her during this journey, aud she was removed to Ampthill, a place 
pregnant "with sorrowful memories to her, as having been the residence 
of her mother. She did not join, the court again until Christmas, on 
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^Hcli oocMion Katharine Parr bestowed on her the very acceptable 
gift of forty pounds, which came when Mary’s finances were reduced 
f„ so low 1 ebb as to have compelled the sale of some articles of he 
plate. That Hem-y had never felt any compnnchous vjsitmgs 
regard to his injustice to Mary in despoiUng her of her birttaght. may 
bo judged by hu! having decreed that any daughters he might h.ye by 
Katharine Parr, or by any succedii^ wives, should be 
throne in case of default of male issue. Nevertheless, in lo54. he 
caused au act of parliament to be enacted, by 'wbicli Mary was restored 
to royal rank, but was only to succeed the daughters of Kathanne 
Parr, or those by any future queen of Henry. 

The first notice we find of Mary’s assuming the splendour and 
dignity of her lestored ranlc, is on the occasion of the reception of a 
Spanish ambassador, sent from her royal lunsmau, Charles the TAlh- 
Pc;hap 3 her restoration may hare been influenced by the wily Henry s 
desire of conciliating tho emperor, than which a more likely mode 
could not be thought of. Her appearance and dress at a court-ball 
Mhich followed tho reception attracted gi*eat attention, and probably it 
■Nvas tho favourablo report made of her by the ambassador to his 
SOI creign, that led him to think of tho union between her and his son, 
which afterwards took place. 

Kathaiino Parr soon acquired a considerable influence over Mary) 
an innucuco tho moio to bo wondered at, when the difference of thcir 
religious creeds is taken into consideration. It was at the request of 
tho queen that J^^iy translated tho Latin paraphrase of St. John by 
Erasmus, — a real, though perhaps an unconscious, sciwico icudcied to 
tho ad> ocates of tho Heformation. The labour, erudition, and patience 
necessary for the pcrfoimauco of tlus task, merit the praise bestowed 
on it, .although it unhappily failed to cnbghtcn her who fulfilled it. 
That Mary was of a generous disposition may bo inferred fioin tho 
entries in the privy-purso book of tbo princess of tbo presents of 
triulvcU and jewels ghen by her to her friends and ladies of tho couit J 
and that sho loicd order, may bo seen by tho list of her jewels 
regularly kept and signed by her own band, 

A good uuden>t.anding appears to havo existed not only betw cen 
3[ary and the queen, but also between Prince Edward, Elizabeth, and 
Mary, i'ho letter quoted in Strypo’a “Memorials,” from Piiuoo 
l.dv\ard to Mary, although formal, and loo complimentary to iiidicato 
any great warmth of aifcctiou, uo^crthclcss shows an interest iu kcr 
health. 
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Altliough bodily infirmities, and a fearful increase of acerbity of 
temper, their consequent result, given way to mthout any attempt to 
control the violence of liis passions, lendered Heniy the Eighth more 
like a wild beast than a human being during the last years of bis life, 
Mary escaped incurring bis displeasure. To this may be attributed bis 
confirming her, by bis will, in her light of succession, and his bequest 
of ten thousand pounds, and three thousand a-year while she remained 
unmarried. "We have the authority of Pollino for stating, that ifary 
was summoned to the dying bed of her father shortly before he expired, 
and that for the first time ho addressed something like regret for the 
son'ows he had caused her, and entreated lier to act as a land mother 
to her brother. IN’ever did she forget this entreaty, for in after trials, 
and they uere neither " few nor far between,*' during the Protectorate, 
never did she for a single moment countenance any of the attempts 
made to subvert those who ruled in Edward's name, however much she 
suffered from their acts, and was tormented by their unfounded 
, suspicions. The will of Henry the Eighth was as inconsistent as his 
life had hecu, and boro evidence of the insincerity of bis faith in that 
religion of which his defence gained for him the unmerited title of 
“Defender of the Paitb." He willed that his son should be brought up 
a Catholic, and bequeathed six hundi^ed pounds a-year for masses to be 
said for the repose of his own soul I — acts wholly at variance with the 
professions of his life, since he had abjured the papal faith. Yet this 
was the man to whom it was supposed we ewe the estahJislunent of 
the Protestant leligion! The only interfereuce of Mary with the 
government after the death of her father was an address from her to 
Somerset containing her urgent prayer for the fulfilment of Henry’s 
will with regard to the education and tenets of her biother. This 
addiess produced no other effect than a disingenuous and unsuccessful 
attempt on Ms part to disprove the fact of which the will itself left no 
doubt, namely, that Henry had letuined to the creed of his youth. A 
good understanding seemed to exist between the youthful king and 
Mary during the first months of his reign. They passed the Christmas 
together, and he evinced a partiality for her society. The troubles 
which broke out soon after, as well as the difference in their faith, 
interrupted this good understanding, Somerset accused her servants 
of countenancing the rebels in DevonsMie, and she answered the 
accusation not only by a prompt and firm, denial, but more than hinted 
that the cause of the troubles originated in the unlawful changes he 
had effected. 
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Tho mirrjnge of Katlianne Parr \nth Loid Thomas Seymour ^ns 
\ cry repugnant to the feelings of Mar^ , and though it produced no 
breach of courtesy bet^Teen them, led to a ceremonious coldness Sfary 
nas the Last person hhely to overlooL or pardon the indecorous haste 
luth winch the widowed queen bestowed her hand on him who had 
sued for It before Henry had distmgmshed her,— and they met no moi e 
It having been arranged by tho piivy council, on the death of hci 
father, that EUzaheth should reside with her step mother, Queen 
Katharine Parr, Mary, on the marnage of the queen with I/ord Thomas 
Seymour, wrote to her sister, to offer her a home beneath hei roof 
"Whether ilary was aware of the proposal of marriage made by the 
artful Sejmqur to Elizabeth on tlio death of Henry, and when she was 
only m her fourteenth year is not known , but certain it is, that if she 
w ere acquamted ivith this fact it was highly prudent of her to wish to 
remoio her sister from tho house of a man who, four days after his 
rejection by Ehzabetb transferred his suit to her step mother for whom 
ho had prcMously entertained an affection, thereby piovmg tho 
mslabihty of his character, and tho ambitious views by which he was 
actuated. Elizabeth however preferred remaining with Katharine 
Parr, to rcmo>mg to lier sister, — a preference tint argues httlo 
for her dchcacj, and which very naturally afterwards diew on her 
not only tho jealousy of Kathanuo Parr, but tho censure of thoso 
who had opportunities of witnessing the coarse romping and improper 
faimhantics which occurred between her and tho unprincipled 
Sej mour Tho eikcuso alleged by Llizabcth for not accepting her 
feusters imitation was, that tho queen had shown her so much 
fncndslup that she fcaicd to incur tho reproach of ingratitudo if sho 
left her Tho bad hcaltli of Maiy, uo less than her dcsiro of 
I>n\acj and aaoidaiico of a court m wlucli her religion caused her to 
bo Mcwcd with jealousy vnd distrust, confined her to ICcnmughall, 
where sho passed a considcrablo portion of her time She, howcicr, 
paid niiit to llio lung at bt James's Palace m 1548, wlieii she was 
Rccncd with -dl llio splendour due to her niik and coimnguinity to 
Uio sovereign. Among tlio many courticm who (locked to tlio palaco 
to offer homage to the rh necss llaij aras Lord Tliomas hot mour, tho 
nidowcd hushrud rf Kathanuo P rrr, who had neither lost ain portion 
or tho msimiatmg mnueuco for which ho was so rcmirkahlc, nor Iho 
amh.tion lor wluch ho was no le s so Awaro of irnr/a fondness for 
nivisic, and uono hemg pinmtled, or at least protided m tho pal rco of 
cr hrothcr, fcej-mour took occasion to express his regret that sho was 
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deprived of this pleasure, and his fear that "want of practico ■should 
impair her skill in Iho science. He lecomracndcd a person to give her 
instruction, who it was afterwards ascertained was a creature of Ins, 
who was to convoy with his lessons in music some of a nature to sen*o 
tlic interests of his artful employer, by exciting for him an interest in 
the hreast of the princess. The discovery of this scheme by the 
protector must have confinned the suspicions he had long entertained 
against his brother, of harbouring intentions of ultimately transferring 
his \icw3 to Jfary, should he not succeed in securing the favour of 
Elizabeth. Although Marj^’s liealth was in so precarious a state as to 
create great alarm in the minds of her fricmls, and a belief in her own 
tlmt her end was rapidly approaching, Somerset, tho stern and unfeeling 
protector, spared her not in pertinaciously urging her to conform to 
the rules of a rcli^ou which her conscience refused to acknowledge.' 
IIo wished, also, that she should yield up three members of her house- 
hold to bo examined by tho privy council, toucliing her religious 
worship. These persons were her cluaplain, her officer, and her 
comptroller. To what lengths this proud and tyrannical man might 
havo proceeded against her, time was denied him to prove, for, whdo 
he was yet assailing her with letters, to ans^7e^ which must havo been 
a difficidt and harassing task in her weak state, he was hurled from tho 
power he so often abused, and brought to tho block, through tho jealousy 
of Dudley, tlio Duke of Northumberland. Allliough his enemies 
mixed up the name of Jlnry in their outbreak for liis destruction, and, 
as Somerset accused them — whether truly or falsely has never been 
known — of entertaining tho project of elevating her to tho regency of 
tho kingdom, Dudley, nevertheless; when in power, betrayed no less 
desire to molest and give her trouble than his predecessor, Somerset, 
had (lone. The arrest of her chaplain for celebrating tho rites of her 
religion in her cliapci, induced her to appeal to Cliarlcs the Fifth, who 
through his ambassador, applied to the priv}’ council tliat tlie princess 
might havo the privilege, Tiiis application having proved unsuccessful, 
Charles the Fifth, greatly olTendcd and alarmed for tho safety of his 
cousin, menaced England with a war, unless sho w'as placed writhouc tho 
pale of the stringent Laws lately enacted against nonconformists, and 
sent a fleet to be stationed off tho eastern coast, near to which her 
abode was situated, to remain in readiness to receive Ifary in ease of 
emergency, and to convoy her to his sister, the Queen of Hungary. 
This measure created both dissatisfaction and suspicion in tho minds of 
the Ling and privy-councillors, and tiioso Last used their efforts, under 
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pretence of anxiety for her health, to induce her to mthdiaw from 
Ncwlnll ivhich, from its proximity to the coast, offered a facihty for 
her eraharhing Mary pretended to tike their interference m good 
port, hut under vanous pretexts, declined complying -ffith their 
recommendations to leave Newhall The system of persecution against 
her contmuance of the performance of her rehgious ntes, fai from 
abating, ^amed force It iras urged against her as a crime that mass 
■was celebrated with open doors and that she permitted others than 
her household to be present Weaned by the lopresentations of the 
pniy council ilaiy determmed on pleadmg her cause in person to the 
king, and for this purpose took up her abode at ‘Winstead, whence 
she, soon after her arm al, proceeded on horseback, attended by hei 
lords and ladies to the palace at Westmmstei Although leceived with 
the courtesy duo to her rani the appeal, which she meant to bo 
addressed solely to hci brother was submitted to Ins privy council as 
well In presence of theso she was informed that the king had long 
tolerated her opposition to his will m the hope that his indulgence 
mi Jit operate favourably on her mind but that finding this not to bo 
the case lio was now determined to deal othenviso by her, and to esact 
the obc hence due by a subject to a sovereign Mary, nothing daunted, 
declared that she could neither forsake her religion nor deny it, and 
that she would he found rcadj to resign her life m preference ^ Tho 
king howcicr dissatisfied by her obstinacy, used only kind words to 
her, and they paitcd on cud, if not on cordial terms 

Anotlicr suitor now presented himself for tho hand of Iifary This 
u IS the Duke of Brunswick, who, though a Protestant prmcc, was not 
dctci red from scclung a Roman Catholic bndc This suit was declined 
on the pica that one was then pending between tho pnnccss and Don 
Louis tho lufint of Portugal which howocr, ncior came to a suc- 
ccxful tcniimation Tho next chinnnt tho "Marquis of Brandenbuigh, 
was hkcwiso a Protestant, and shared no better fortune than lier other 
Moocri Maiy UTS not pcnmttcd inj long rospito from tho persecution 
cntnlclhj her icligion Ono of her cinplims ins irrestcil Iienoith 
her roof, ind suljtetcd to hmli trcitmcnt m tlio Toner, nudsoon -lacr 
tl .0 two inncipd oHiccrs of her IiouschoU wero commanded bj the 
bmg -m I prny council to nifomi their mistrcsa tint henceforth tho 
ctlchnlioii of tlio in vs ‘lioiiH ho discontinued. 3hr\, deeply 
onuikd vscrtcl her di„nitj on this ocuision. and for some lioura 
nfi-c 1 1) icruilt her officers to deincr llio iucj„igo nitli nhich they 
Mere ehar„e 1 M.o a„a,n spiraled to tho king he letter, and it argues 
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ill for Edward and his council, that they once more commanded the 
same persons to return to Mary to repeat the insulting message they 
had previously been charged with. These persons, however, preferred 
incurring the wrath of the king and council to encountering tlie anger 
of their indignant mistress ; and the privy council, in consequence, 
found themselves under the necessity of sending ceiitain members of 
their body, headed by the lord chancellor, to Mary, then residing at 
Copthall, to enforce her obedience to the king’s commands. 3Iary’s 
conduct on this trying occasion was no less remarkable for its firmness 
than for its tact, for, while professing every respect for the king, she 
ventured to do more than insinuate her disbelief that the harshness 
exercised towards her originated with his majesty, and concluded by 
stating, that if not permitted to have the iitcs of her. own church 
celebiated beneath her roof, no power should induce her to suffer those 
of any other. 

It is not to be wondered at that the health of Mary, for many years 
delicate, became gravely injured by the mental disquietude to which 
she was subjected; and her enemies, taking advantage of her weak 
state, propagated leporta of her infirmities, in order to induce a belief 
of her utter unfitness to fill the throne should the death of the king 
leave it vacant. Edward had lately suffered much from bad health, 
and this led those around him to reflect on the probable result of his 
languor. The intercourse between the king and Mary, owing to their 
religious differences, was neither frequent nor unconstrained, and a 
better proof of Edward’s alienation from her could not bo given than 
his naming his cousin the Lady Jane Grey to succeed him on the 
throne. But if alienated from Mary by the difference in their faith, 
and the dread of the change in rehgion which her accession to the 
throne would effect, no such reasons could he alleged for his passing 
over his sister Elizabeth’s claims, which gives just cause to believe that 
in taking this step he was influenced by a fear that the marriage of 
either of the princesses mth a foreigner might impair the laws and 
liberty of the nation. The death of Edward did not put an end to the 
machinations of the enemies of Mary, They concealed his demise, and 
a letter was written by the council, as if by the Idng’s desire, stating 
his extreme ilhiess and requesting her presence. Imposed on by this 
artifice, she set out to join the king ; when at Hoddesdon she received 
private iutellfgeuce of the death of Edward, and was warned of the 
scheme to entrap and convey her a prisoner to the Tower. She, after 
some reflection, turned from her intended course, beut her way towards 
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Cambridgeshire, and arriving late at the portal of Sa^vston Hall, the 
scat of Ifr. Huddlestone, she sought and found, admission. The hospi- 
tality of this gentleman is the more to he valued, as it was extended at 
no inconsiderable risk to himself, a fact of -which he -was well aware. 
Tlie next morning at early dawn she pursued her route, and had 
proceeded to th.e Gogmagog Hills, where drawing rein, she looked 
back and saw Sauston Hall in flames. A large party from Cambridge, 
opposed to her claims, attacked Sawston Hall, and, having pillaged it, 
reduced it to ashes by fire. Fortunate w^ it for Mary that her foes 
found her not there, for there is little doubt that, in the hostile spirit 
that animated them, she might have suffered much at their hands. 
As she beheld the roof which had sheltered her during the night previous, 
consuming, she exclaimed, “ Let it blaze. I wdl build Huddlestone a 
better;” and sho kept her word. That she gained Kenninghall in 
safety, may be owing to tho fact that the death of Edward was still 
kept a profound secret from the people, hence those opposed to her 
claims to the throne wero not yet disposed to take measures against 
her. Tho first act of Mary on reaching Kenninghall was to apprise tho 
privy council of her lato brother that sho was aware of his death, and 
also of their evil intentions towards her, offering them, however, a full 
pardon, provided they forthwith proclaimed her their queen ; but so 
little effect had this moderate measure with them, that the day which 
followed tlio reception of the letter not only saw them proclaim tho 
Lady Jane Grey tlicir sovereign, but witnessed tbeir accompanying this 
act by tlic most insulting references to tho illegitimacy of Mary. This 
opposition froin a powerful faction might have slialccn tho courage of 
even one better prepared to resist it Ilian ^lary was at that time, for 
sho stood in absolute need of tho siuowsof war, money and troops, 
but her spirit quailed not, and when two Catholic partisans, Sir Henry 
Jemingham and Sir Henry Bcdingficld, brought their adherents to her 
c.ausc, they found her undauntedly detennined to assort it And now 
tho death of Edward being known through tho country, it was 
deemed expedient that Ifary should remove to a place bettor calcu- 
hied to burport a biege, or lo escape from, in ease of defeat. Slio again 
bct out, escorted by her Iniglits and dames, and tho Uttlo band devoted 
to icr, for bramliiigli.-uu Cablle. Hero slio boldly assumed tho title of 
<iucca licr btandard flo.alcd from the battlements, and a gallant troop, 
huidcd by one of the Uugbts of Suffolk, r.allied round it. To these 
"cre boon added other adltcrcnU of weight and inilucnco in Suffolk 
end tlio adjotumg count, cs, until she found herself with a force of no 
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less tliaa fourteen tliojisaud raen. She had not been many days iit 
Framlingham Castle, when from its towers a fleet was seen approaching 
the coMt, and little doubt could be entertained that it was adverse to 
her. Fortunately for iTary, one of the most zealous of lier partisans, 
Sir Henry Jemingham, happened to be at Yarmouth when the fleet 
neared that harbour, and ho lost no time, but entering a boat, went 
out and demanded to speak ■ualh their captains. “You arc rebels to 
your rightful sovereign,” exclaimed Jemingham, sternly. “If so,” 
replied the men of war, “ we will throw them into the sea, for we are 
her true subjects.” 

The commanders of the fleet at once surrendered themselves, and 
Jemingham and those who accompanied him became masters of the 
ships. As the fleet was well armed, and contained several pieces of 
cannon, as well as abundant stores, having been sent for the siege of 
JIary*s fortress, the possession of it was most valuable to Hary, who 
stood greatly in need of these implements of war ; and while she was 
congratulating herself on this accession to lier resources, she was 
apprised that Sir Edward Hastings, who had been employed to raise 
troops for her rival, the Lady Jane Grey, had joined her cause, and 
placed tho forces he had levied at her orders. This last circumstance 
was of vital importance to her interests, for it led to the desertion of 
some of the most powerful adherents of Lady Jane Grey, among whom 
were the Earls of Bath and S\issex, who hastened to join her at 
Framlinghani Castlo, leading a considerable number of their followers 
to her standard, Every day saw fresh adherents docking to join her ; 
the sliips in the neighbouring ports declared for her ; provisions were 
plentifully sent in to her garrison. Nor was money deficient, Jlary 
having commanded that the money and church-plate at Norwich, of 
great value, should he appropriated to lier use. Thus supported, she 
issued a proclamation, offering a reward for the apprehension of 
Northumberland, who had no sooner heard of the turn taken in her 
favour in London, than he proclaimed her queen at Cambridge, where 

was then staying, sorely, as may bo well conjectured, against his 
will. But this piece of diplomacy availed him not ; for, on the entry of 
some of Ifary’s troops into Cambridge, Northumberland was arrested, 
and sent prisoner to London. The partisans of Northumberland now 
hastened to entreat the clemency of Maiy ; and she set out for tho 
metropolis at the head of a largo force, and accompanied by several of 
the nobiUty. Her progress to London resembled rather that of a 
conqueror than one whose empire had been disputed. The Princess 
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Elizabeth had received instructions to meet her sister nfWanstead, and 
came, escorted hy a numerous train of lords and ladies, to reader 
Jioma^c to her sovereign. From Wanstead the royal party proceeded 
to London, forming a biTiliaut cortpgc. Mary, "with Elizabeth by her 
side, and suiroundcd by her ladies, -was mounted on a -Vi’hite horse, 
riclily caparisoned, and Tvas attiicd in a dress of violet-coloured velvet. 
At the city gate she dismissed her troops, consisting of no less than 
three tliousand men ; and the lord mayor, with a body of gentlemen in 
splendid liabihmeuts. and attended by the civic guard, composed her 
escort, ilary first halted at the Tower, there to lemain until the late 
king had been consigned to tiie tomb ; and the first sight that presented 
itself to her on entering the portal was the melancholy one of all tho state 
prisoners, women as nell as men, who had been confined there during 
tho reigns of tho last tno monarclis Among them w'ero many of high 
note, and somo whose lives were only saved by the death of Edward, 
ilary betrayed considerable emotion as she looked on these prisoners, 
and immediately commanded that they should bo restored to .liberty. 
Many of them were appointed to places of high trust in tlio ro^'al 
household, and the bishops were reinstated in their secs. Tho funeral of 
Edward, which was conducted witUall becoming splendour, being over, 
Mary issued a proclamation, recommending her subjects to lefiain from 
angry disputations ou religious subjects, and holding out a promise of 
tolenition to tlioso nliosc creeds accorded not with her own. It is 
probable, that had Mary been left to the dictates of her own conscience, 
blio might have fulfilled this pledge ; but her privy council had those 
among its mcrabcis who were little disposed towards toleration, and 
who, urged on by bigotry, used Ibtir b.alcful influciico to turn her from 
tho milder and wiser course she was at first inclined to adopt. Tlio 
c-iscs wero neither fcNV nor \mfrc(iueut in wliicli tho merciful intcr- 
fercnco of 3tary rescued >ictim3 from the wrath of licr privy comicil, 
and rarely w.as it denied by her if entreated. TIio first step taken by 
M.-iry in rioUtiou of the promise of toleration the prohibition of 
public rradiii- of tbo Scripture.., or pre.-!c]mig of tlio curates, e.tcopt by, 
Midi as ^^cre licensed by her ; and this gave a foretaste of what might 
ho afterwards capcclcd. A bigoted sovereign is sure to corrupt tlio 
religious pniiciplcs of a great portion of her subjects, and to dirido 
tliciii into two classes, hypocrites and martyrs. Those ssho court favour 
will ho ready to adopt her creed, and those who conscientiously aiUicro 
to ' icr own, caposc Ihemsehcs to obloquy, if not to peiseoutioii. 
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a fe^ days after Jlaiy ascended tUe throne, and he, and two of liis 
followers, were condemned to death. But when 3fary was urged to 
bring Lady Jano Grey to trial, she showed great reluctance, alleging 
that her unforUmate cousin ought not to be punished for the crime in 
which the ambition of Northumberland compelled her to act a part. 
Well had it been for the reputation of Jdary if she had maintained her 
original good intentions of clemency towards her fair and interesting 
lonswoman, who should be viewed as the innocent victim to the policy 
of Edward and the ambition of Northumberland. 

Before the month of August had expired, ifary received in private, 
and with the utmost secrecy, an envoy from the pope, to whom sho 
revealed two very important pieces of intelligence. The first was her 
desire to yield to the pope the supremacy in rehgion wested fiom him 
by her father ; and the second, that she had pledged her hand to Philip 
of Spain. Two measures more calculated to render her unpopular, 
never could have been thought of; and of this was Reginald Pole, now 
a cardinal, so well aware, that he earnestly counselled ilary not to 
marry, whilo Bishop Gardiner as earnestly entreated her not to resign 
her supremacy. Mary now found herself placed in a difficult and 
dangerous position. The members of the l^tahlishcd Church, os the 
Protestant was termed, looked on her as its enemy ; the anti-papal 
Catholics strongly suspected her of air inclination to surrender the 
supremacy to tho pope ; and those of the ancient Catholic faith, who 
had denied all supremacy save that of the pope, were doubtful whether 
or not sho would restore it to him. 

Tho rumour of tho Spanish marriage gave discontent to all parties ; 
but Mary, now no longer young, evinced a desire to wed which sho had 
never betrayed in her youth, and leant entirely to the individual most 
objectionable to her subjects, namely, PhiUp of Spain. So determined 
was sho to carry out her wishes on this point, that when an address 
was sent her from the House of Commons, praying that she would not 
marry a foreigner, her answer wa^ “That she held her crown of 
God, and hoped to find counsel firom Him alono on so important an 
occasion.” 

Nor wero her subjects more averse to this marriago than was ho 
wliom it even more personally concerned, for Charles tho Fifth had 
great difficulty in persuading his son to consent to wed Mary. Nor 
could this objection on his side bo wondered at. Eleven years his senior, 
Mary was remarkably grave even for a woman of thirty-seven, and had lost 
q 11 tho freshness uhich sometimes adheres to Englishwomen oven at a 
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more advanced age The knowledge tliat she had been affianced to his 
father bcfoie ho had been bom, was not calculated to reconcile Philip 
to the dispanty in the age of his future bride ; and it was, perhaps, 
this objection which led the emperor to assure ilary in a l6tter, that 
“ If Ins own age and health had rendered lum. a suitable spouse, ho 
sliould have had the greatest satisfaction lu wedding her himself" 

And now the thoughts of the court and coui tiers were directed to 
the approaching coronation ilary being the first queen wlio had filled 
the throne m her own nght, it became necessary to estabhsh etiquette 
for the grave ceremonial whore precedents could not be found That 
it might bo worthy of her, hei citizens came forward with a loan of 
twenty thousand pounds, no niconsidcrablo sum for that time; and 
preparations were soon commenced Previous to the 1st of Octohci, 
the day named for the coionation, Mary proceeded in Iici state barge 
from AVhitehaU to tbo Tower, attended by the Pimccss Elizabeth and 
all the ladies of her court, and escorted by the lord maj^or and public 
functionaries of tlio city in their barges, and in all their emc display of 
ncli clothes, gold, and cluains, and with music, only biokcn by tlio 
sound of the cannon fired to do tbcir sovcreigu honour and the cheers 
that welcomed her On tbo following day she created several Ivniglits 
of tlio Bath, and tlio succeeding day she went, accorapamed by a grand 
procession, on liorscbick, through the streets, attended by no less 
tlian sc\cnty ladies, dicssed in enmson velvet, and several bundled 
noblemen, gentlcincii, and all the foreign ambassadors, of whom tlio 
Spanish one took proccdcnco The queen sat in a gorgeous htter» 
borno by six uliito liorscs, nclily caparisoned in cloth of silver. Her 
robe was of blue velvet, bordered with ermine, and on her head sho 
woro a net-work, so covcied with jewels, of immense value, as nearly 
to conceal her hair The Princess Eli/abctb, accom|)anied by Anno of 
Cloves, followed the queen m an open carnage, covcicd with crunsou 
velvet and nclily ornamented. Their lobcs wero of cloth of silver. 
The master of the horse appeared next, Icaduig the queen’s pilfioy, 
and then succeeded a vast tram of ladies and lords on horseback and 
in carnages, dressed ni great splendour, and follow ed by the queen’s 
guards Stately pageants were exhibited for the queen's pleasure as 
slic passed along Tlie conduits of the city overflowed with wine; 
but, perhaps, the most acccplablo of the liomagcs offered to her was 
the gift pi esentod by the aldermen of a thousand marks in a hatidaome 
purse, a timely addition to her finances, wlucli were tiicu in a very 
unflounshing state. 
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The coronaljou 'NNaa ns bplcmlul as jewels, \tlsct, n»nc\cj*, and cloth 
of gold nud of Mher, could mako it. Ko cercmoninl usiul on such 
occasions was omitted, and Gardiner, bishop of ^YiIlchc1te^, attended 
by tea other bidiopa, performed (ho religious ofliccs of the cro\wiing. 

It was remarked, with sattsfactioii, that tho IVinccss Kli^,ibctli w.'is 
treated with d\io di'iliuctioti by the <jueci!, at whoso side sho tat at tho 
banquet, at whiclx alao Anno of Cloves had a u.it. 

Olio of tho earliest acta of parhaiucut, after the acec-sion of Mary, 
was the annulling of tho sentences of divorce of Katliarine of Arragon, 
and of tho illegitimacy of her daughter. This was .1 nccess.iry 
mcasuro ; but it would have been vvell if the* illegitimacy of Kii/.ibeth 
had hkewiso been annulled .at tbe s.iuio time. It would have gratified 
tho nation, and havo removed from the prmccss herself all excuse for 
discontent, ifary, however, was then ‘'O absorbed by her approaching 
marriage, and entertained sucli hopes of it giving her an licir to the 
throne, that sho probably thought not of cstablialung Iicr bLstcr’s right 
to tho succession, or, if she did, might have felt delicate m recalling 
the scntciico against Anne Boto^n to tho nicollcction of her d.aughtcr 
aud tho people. Wlicro a fiivourjiblointeriiretalion c.an bo given to any 
part of tho conduct ofa queen, who rendered heistlf so unpopul ir, wo 
oio disposed to give her tlto benefit of it. A bill of .attainder was now* 
passed on Lady Jane Grey and her husband, and hero was an oppor* 
tunity alforded to ! 5 tary of display mg xit oiico uiaguauimity and mercy, 
— two attributes which retlcct a brighter lustro on a crown than all tho 
jewels that encircle it. It apjicars like a destiny that Mary and her 
successor, Eluabcth, should coii'-cut to, if not cause, tho deaths of two 
of the most interesting women to be found m tho pages of English 
history, — women wlio, though unliko m their hves, ono being a-i spot- 
less as tho other was suspected, nevertheless, by their violent deaths, 
havo Cl Gated a pity that Imio h.as not deprived them of. 

Tho father of Lady Jane Grey compioniiscd ag.ihi tho life of his 
dauglilcr ; for, paidoned by Mary for tho p.irfc ho had taken in liavmg 
Iho Lady Jnue set upas queen, ho onco moic broke out into rebellion, 
when ho found that the queen was bent on wedding Pluhp of Siiaiu, 
and so dicw* on tho Lady Jano (hat violent death from which ^Jfary 
seemed dispo.icd to save licr, by fuiiiishiug a pictcvt to her enemies 
tliat tho queen could hope for no security whilo Jano and her husband 
lived. Eleven da_js after tho execution of Lady Jane Gioy and Lord 
Guildfoid Dudley, Suflbllc was beheaded; so th.it Queen Mary’s reign, 
short as it had been, had aheady witnessed tho shedding of somo of 
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turned Jus course tlirou^li Fleet Streep but found Ludgato closed 
ng-uust lum and defended by the citizens Tbe folloTrers who bad 
been separated from Wj att came befoio tbe gates at 'n'liitebab, and 
shot their arrows into tbe garden and windows of tbe palace , but, 
making no impression, they attempted to follow Wyatt to the city, 
but were stopped at Clianng Cross by Sir Henry Jemingbam, captain 
of the guard Sir Edward Bray, master of tbe ordnance, and Sir Pbibp 
Pans, Unigbt, sent there by tbe Earl of Pembroke mth a branch of 
archers and certain field pieces to protect the court Hero both parties 
fought manfully for some time, but at length the rebels weio put to 
flight Wyatt, defeated aud dispirited surrendered himself to Sir 
Haurico BiickJcy, and, with Sii Thom is Cobbaju and Thomas Kneiot, 
was comimttcd to the Tower, to which, the following day, soicral 
more of tho leadcis of tlio rebels avcic sent, aud no loss than four 
hundred persons were marched thiough the oty to Westminster, with 
h liters round their necks , but these last the queen pjrdoiicd, pro 
nouncing tbcir pardon in person from tlio gallery m tbo Tilt yard 
Tho personal braiery of Maty dunng tbo conflict, a considerable 
portion of wbicli she witnessed from a balcony of the palace OTcrlooking 
tbo scene of action should not be passed by without uotico She 
cncoungod her dofoiidors by words and gestures, shoiimg mom 
ansicty for them than for her own safety, and when her cause was 
most dcsjieratc, she descended from her balcony, and, placing herself 
by tho side of the sol hors, by her presence and her ciliortatiens 
uiiantcy tiicir coumgc 

Tho Old consequences of this remit died not with its defeat, and 
one of the most graio was the suspicion to winch it gaio birth la tho 
breast of ^^ary against her sister Ehzahoth No sooner had Wyatt 
rebelled, than Jfary summoned Llizabctli to join her without delay , and 
mi summons on tbo plea of sickness, not being comphod with, throo 
hn,^ ? amounting to two 

ronH^, ’'l Ti‘"“!' 'r"® ohodicnco to tho 

iLlted ! r ‘ ‘ ‘■™>‘d her lU in hod, they 

insisted on her accoinjianyny them to town ^ 

™ri m V ■'“'I I^ord Courtenay wore nnph- 

Inie bad ‘““"ectiou, ml ,t js piohahlo that Jlary would not 

'i. l-iled 1 rr n“’ tlroEmhop of Wind, ester, 

sem hhaUtI '■N' could bo more calculated to 

serre thmUths Mnlanty , f„r tho sight of tho pnneess. pdo and 
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suffering, and surrounded by guards, excited the deep commiseration 
of tbo people in every place tbrough vrhicb they passed. And 
although she ’^as brought to the palace, she was not admitted to the 
presence of the queen, but was in all respects treated as a prisoner, 
and for fourteen days subjected to a solitary confinement, seeing 
onlj' those appointed to guard her. At the expiration of that time 
Gardiner, and nine others of the council, entered her prison, and 
charged her with having taken a part in Wyatt^s conspiracy, as well 
as in Sir Peter CareVs insurrection in the west of Englanii Elizabeth 
denied the charge with great firmness, but when told that she must 
forthwith bo sent to the Tower, she evinced considerable alarm, and 
said she hoped her majesty would not commit to that place a true and 
innocent woman, that had never offended her in thought, word, or 
deed, and requested the lords to intercede for her with the queen. 
'\\Tiether they fulfilled this lequest is doubtfiil, but in an bour after 
Gardiner and others returned to dismiss all her attendants, save her 
gentleman-usher, three ladies, and two grooms of her chamber. A 
strong guard was placed in the room adjoining hers, tno lords, with 
men, to watch in the hall, with two hundred men in the garden, — 
preparations that Jjrove the importance Mary attached to the safe 
keeping of her prisoner. The next day two lords of the council came 
to her and stated the queen’s pleasure that she should instantly bo 
conveyed to the Toner, that the baige for her conveyance was ready, 
and the tide offeied. Elizabeth entreated most urgently to he 
permitted to remain until the next tide, and requested to be allowed 
to write to the queen. One of the council roughly rejected her 
petition, but the other, the Earl of Sussex, not only accorded it, but 
promised to deliver it into the queen’s hand. The time employed in 
uiiting and, entreating had seen the tide pass, and it no longer served 
to shoot the bridge with a barge. The queen was very angry 
at the delay, and Elizabeth’s desire for it probably confirmed the 
suspicion entertained that she wished to gain time to have a rescue 
attempted The next day, Palm-Sunday, she was taken fiom the 
palace, and passing through the garden to enter the barge, she was 
obsen’ed to cast her eyes towards the windows, hoping to see some 
pitying face ; but beholding none, she sighed deeply and said, “ I 
marvel what the nobility mean, to suffer me, a princess, to be led into 
capti^itj', the Loid knows whither, for myself do not.” When the 
barge approached the bridge, the tide not being full in, the fall of the 
water at the bridge was so great, that ’the bargemen feared to attempt 
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to pass, <'ind proposed to ^ait uutSl ibo stream became move Ic^d. 
But this proposal iras i ejected, and tho bar^o being impelled on, ■^’as 
pheed ifl such danger that its stem struck agniusb tho ground, and 
Iiaving ^Tith difficulty neared the next stairs, its occupants could not be 
landed wiliout stepping into the 'water, a dangerous trial for a sick 
■woman. Ascending the stairs, Elizabeth solemnly said, “I speak 
before Thee, 0 God, baring none other fiiend but Thee only : hero 
landeth as true a subject, being prisoner, as ever lauded at these 
stairs." Having entered the gate, a great number of men, 'wardens 
and others, presented tbemselrcs to guaidber, and as she passed many 
knelt down and prayed God to preserve her. For this demonstration 
of&jmpathy they were rebuked, and put from their ordinary next day. 
Lodged iu prison, the fiist act of Elizabeth was ouo of piety ; she took 
out J)cr prayer-book, and assembling her attendants around her, 
addressed the Almighty with deep fervour. But even the consolation 
of baling the rites of her own lehgion celebrated was denied her ; for 
sbo ■\>a3 now* commanded to hear mass iu her prison, and t'wo yeomen 
were appointed to make the responses to the priest. Not satisfied 
with the former cx'amination of Elizabeth in tho palace, Gai diner came 
to tho Tower with others of the council to re-examine her. She ^Ya3 
questioned as to a conrersution alleged to have passed between her and 
a prisoner in tho Tower, Sir James Croft, who was confiontcd with her, 
when the princess, with grave dignity, said, "Jify lords, inetliinks you 
do me wrong to exanuno c\cry mean prisoner against mo j if they 
have done c\il, let them answer for it ; I pray you join mo not with 
such offenders." 

Although no proof could bo found against her, Elizabeth was still 
rclained in prison until her bcallb bccamo much impaired, irbeu 
permission was granted her to walk in the garden, and a strict 
prohibition given that while she rcinainod in it no otlicr prisoner was 
to bo allowed to enter, or c^cn to look into it. AVlido in prison a boy 
of four ^carti old, drawn towards her by that instinct which teaches 
children to distinguish those who aro partial to them, was wont to 
bring Elimbclli flowers, and this inaoccut action furnished a suspicion 
lh.at the artless clnld was tho medium of a corrcspoudcuco between her 
and the Lord Courtenay. T/io boy was menaced, and his father 
comru.anded not to suffer hiu\ to approach the princess again ; but tho 
c .iW ncicrtl.clca btolo once more to the door of her iirison, «hicli 
Biidnii doial, ho ]H;ci>cd Ihtoush a dilnfc, nod cried witoher, “ dlaircaj, 
1 can bnng \,-ou no more floncra." 
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About this' time it is stated that a -wan’ant was issued for the 
execution of Elizabeth, Bridges, tlien lieutenant of the Tower, 
suspecting that the warrant was not sanctioned by the queen,, 
courageously hastened to her to inquire the truth. Mary evinced no 
less surprise than displeasure on this occasion, and instantly counter- 
manded the warrant. Had Bridges possessed less courage, the life 
of Elizabeth would have been sacrificed. Gardiner was the person 
accused of this intended crime ; but if he were guilty of it, how came it 
that his royal mistress did not punish him ? Elizabeth’s fears for her 
life did not soon subside; for when Sir Henry Bedingfield, with'a 
hundred soldiers, entered her prison a few days after, she demanded, 
“'\7hether the scaffold whereon Lady Jane Grey had suffered was still 
standing ; or whether Sir Henry made any conscience of murder, if 
hers was committed unto his charge ? ” 

Her terror had not ceased, when, on the 19th of the following 
Hay, she was removed from the Tower on her route to Woodstock, 
under tbo charge of Sir Henry Bedingfield and the Lord of Tame. 
When she reached Richmond all lier own servants were commanded to 
remove from her presence, and her guards were ordered to supply 
their places, which so alarmed her, that believing it was only a 
preparatory step to her death, she desired the prayers of her servants, 
adding “ For this night I think I mtist die.’^ 

Her gentleman-usher hastened to the Lord of Tame, and implored 
him to say whether his mistress that night stood in danger of death ? 
“Hay God forbid,'’ quoth the Lord Tame, “that any such wickedness 
should bo wrought, which rather than it should, I and my men will die 
at her feet.” 

As she proceeded towards Woodstock, the people with tears and 
prayers pressed to meet her, and the viUage-bells were rung, which so 
excited the ill-will of “her gaoler,” as she termed Sn* Heniy, that 
he commanded ’the bells to cease, set the ringers in the stocks, and 
drove back the people, calling them traitors and rebels against the queen 
and her laws. 

Airived at Woodstock, her personal hberty was little increased, 
nor were her fears diminished. The lodgings assigned her were not 
befitting her rank, and were strongly guarded by soldiers night and 
day. This last precaution may have originated in a desire for her 
safety, hut she viewed it in a different light. Though permitted to 
walk in tho gardens, they were seemtid by so many locks, as was also 
her prison, that she was never allowed to forget her melancholy 
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poiiitiou, c\eu while breathing the air of heaven. To add to her terror, 
it was suspected that the keeper of Woodstock, a man of turbulent and 
\ iolent habits, and great brutality, was instigated to HU her. It w as 
likewise said, that a creature of Gardiner's, named Basset, came to 
Bladcnhiidgc, a mile from Woodstock, accompanied by twenty men, 
and pretending to have some important communication to make to 
Elizabeth, earnestly desired to be admitted to her presence, ^Yi(h no 
other intention than to murder her. Whatever the intention might 
be, it was defeated ; for Sir Henry Bcdingfield, being absent, had left 
a strict cLarge with his brother that no one should be permitted to seo 
his prisoner, men though commg from the council or queen liei-seif. 

cu this charge implies a suspicion on his part that an attempt might 
bo mado against Elizabeth, a suspicion justified by the warrant for her 
do.itb wisanctioncd by the queen , hut how low must the chaiactcr of 
llio Bishop of Winchester stand, when such suspicions, whether tiuo or 
false, wore cntci tamed agamst bun ! An occurrence which, whether 
designed oi mcieiy aecideutal, happened soon after tho appearance of 
Basset at Woodstock, filled Elizabeth with terror ; a fire broke out 
between tlio boards and ceding, beneath the chamber in wlucli sho 
slept. It was wliilo thus harassed, that, looking fiom tbo window of 
her prison one day, the unfortunate pnnccss beheld a peasant girl in 
tho park beneath, milking a cow, and singing gaily as sho drew forth 
the tick b'quid. The diderenco lu their fates struck her forcibly ; tho 
peasant maiden ficcly enjoying liberty, and toruiciitcd by no fears, 
while she, a princess, was denied these blessings; and sho prefeuod 
the lot of the humble maid to her own. 

B'hilo Elizabeth was wearing away her joung Ufo in a prison, 
Mary, the ^losscssor of a throne, was bosiiy occupied in eiicouiaging 
coutro\crsial disputes and in arrangements for her laairiago. Tho 
result of the first assembly to discuss tbo subject of transubstaiitlation 
Lining caused Mary to command Bonner to dissoUc it, shortly after, 
Cnmincr, archbishop of Canterbury, Ridley, bishop of London, and 
Latimer, bishop of Worcester, were sent fiom the Tower of London to 
Oxford, to aignc on it against Doctors Tresham, Cole, Oglethorpe, and 
Tie, Oxford men ; to whom were added, Doctors Gcorgo Glinnc, Seton, 
WaUin, Sedgwicke, and Atkinson. The disputation began on tho iGth 
of Apn!, 155-1, and ended o« the 20th, giving rise to the sentence of 
dtalh by fire being jironounccd on tho three bishops, which sentenco 
was earned into tficct a year and a half after, to tho eternal dhgraeo 
of Mary n ixign. 
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The dissatisfaction entert«ained by Mary’s subjects against her 
marriage "with Philip of Spain decreased not as the period approached 
for its fulfilment. An nniyersal dread preyailed that this imion irould 
lead to the abolition of the measures enacted in the previous reign for 
the reform of certain abuses in the Church and State. Superstition, 
the offspring of* ignorance, never faihng to lend its aid to account for, 
if not to justify, the fears of a people, on this occasion prognosticated 
that a reversed rainbow, and an appearance of two suns, beheld in 
London on the 15th of February, foretold the most grave disasters to 
the kingdom. Parliament having sanctioned the marriage, Mary, to 
mitigate the dissatisfaction of her subjects to the measure, caused 
letters, hearing her signature, to be despatched into various quarters of 
the kingdom, setting forth the .advantages to be derived by tho 
increased commerce with Spain, which must inevitably spring from her 
marriage with its prince. The lord mayor and commons were sent 
for to court, and were there informed by tlie lord chancellor of the 
great benefit London must derive from a similar cause. The Earl of 
Bedford and Lord Fitzwaters were despatched to Spain to conduct 
Philip to England ; the lord admiial, with twenty-eight ships, having 
for three months previously been employed in guarding against his 
meeting any interruption, on his passage across tho sea, from any other 
state. Philip embarked at Corunna, with a freet of one hundred and 
fifty sail, and arrived at Southampton on the 20th of July. Ho was 
the first man of the fleet who set foot on the British shore ; on 
touching which, he drew his sword, and bore it in his hand. The 
Earl of Arundel, lord steward to the queen, immediately invested him 
with tho George and Garter ; tho mayor of Southampton presented 
him tho keys of the town, and the lord chancellor was sent by Mary 
to receive him, and to announce that she herself was on her route to 
Winchester to welcome him in person. He tarried at Southampton 
from Friday imtil Monday, when bo set forth for Winchester to meet 
his future bride, attended by a vast train of English nobles, and by the 
Dukes of Alva, Medina Cceli, the Admiral of Castile, the Marquises of 
Burgos, Pescara, and several other Spaniards of liigh distinction, among 
whom was the Bishop of Cuenca. Philip brought with him a vast 
treasure, two cart-loads of coin, and several chests of bulUou. It was 
observed of him, that although affecting to be ci\il to the English, he 
never took off his hat to any of the nobility. In proportion to the 
chagrin evinced by iilary at the repeated and vexatious delays of 
Philip’s coming — a chagrin revealed with somewhat less of maidenly 
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reserve and queenly dignity than njiglit be wisbed—wag now her 
satisfaction at liis arrival. She forgot that he had never written to Tier, 
nor displayed any desire to expedite luS nuptials with her. The marriage 
v.as solemnised at Winchester, on the 25th of July, heing the feast of 
St. James, the tutelar saint of Spain, Gardiner bestowing the nuptial 
benediction. Previous to the ceremony, the imperial ambassador from 
Spain presented Philip with the gift of the Two Sicilies, bestowed on him 
by the emperor. Ids father, that Mary might wed a king and not a 
prince i and after it, Gaitci kmg-of-aims, attended by the heralds, 
proclaimed their styles in Latin, Preucli, and English, as King and 
Queen of England, Franco, Ireland, Naples, and Jerusalem. The 
royal pair piocccded to Windsor, whcic Philip and the Earl of Sussex 
were installed knights of the Garter, and entered London on tlio ISth 
of August, nhcjo triumphal arches and other expensive demonstrations 
of rejoicing were c.Oubitcd for tlicir reception, at a cost of no less than 
a tax of fifteen and a half per cent, levied by tho common council on 
the citizens, — a fact which inchnes one to suspect tho sincerity of 
icjoicings that cost them so deal*. Tho king and (jucen remained but 
a few days m London, whence Ibcy piocccded to Ilicliinond, ulicio, 
dismbslng their tndu of nobility, they returned to Hampton Court. 
Hcio it was observed tliat dfary could hardly suffer Pliilip from her 
sight, an injudicious lino of conduct to adopt touaidsjso cold and 
indiffcicnt a bridegroom. Ho abated nothing of tho hauglitiness of 
hh manner, uas difficult of access, no one being permitted to approach 
liim but nith great ccicuioay, and after asking an audience, nhich 
crc,dc<l considerable disgust in tho English nobility. 

The fiist mcasmo proposed by Mary after her marriage was Uttio 
calculated to conciliate tlio regard of her subjects. She issued a 
IiroclamatioiJ, directing what persons she wished to bo clioscn for 
jurliamcnt, and succeeded in having Iho pope's legato received in 
England, ami tho cstablislnTig tho possession of the church lands by 
the I-iity. On the opening of parliament the chancellor reconimended 
the coronation of Philip, and .1 hill was brought in for tlio repeal of 
tho atlaiiulor of Cardiiul Pole Both measures wero passed, and had 
the rojal as.-ent given ten days after the opening of the session, which 
proics how little opposition Mary and her imperious husband had to* 
firt.id from tlair sulyects. • 

And now m iho fourth month of her marriage, tho queen announced 
her prcgiuncy. To Dt mu was .sung, and orders w ci 0 giv cn for pra} era 
to to cfftrtd u]> for the thilds preservation. A household vvtui uaumd 
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for the expected heir, a cradle proyided, .and ambassadors named to 
notify its birili to foreign potentates. ^ Nererthele&s, had Mary been 
forty-nine instead of tlurty-mne on her marriage, the likeliliood of her 
giving an heir to the crovai could not have been more questioned. 
It ■was strongly suspected that the report of her being pregnant was 
spread to induce her people to bestow the crown on Philip ; and as 
they subsequently saw that the report proved incorrect, they became 
still more convinced of the justness of their suspicions. Cardinal Pole 
met the members of both houses of parliament, at Whitehall, on the 
28 th of Horember, and having thanked them for repealing his 
attainder, exhorted them to return to the Church of llomo, their 
reconciliation with which he was ready to effect, as w'cli as to grant 
them absolution for all previous errors. Tins exhortation led to a 
conference between the committees of the lords and commons ; an 
address, moved by both e.xpressing their desiie for a reunion with the 
papal see, ■was presented to the king and queen, and the legate at 
their intercession absolved the -whole kingdom. And now it was 
proposed to repeal all statutes against the pope, the papal supremacy 
was to ho re-established, and the order of spiritual affairs, as they 
stood previously to the sepamtion from Pome, was to bo restored. 
TOh this act was joined another fraught with even greater mischief, 
that for reviving the sanguinary statutes against the Lollards, and for 
punishing seditious words and rumours; the fiist offence with the 
pilloiy and the loss of an ear, and the second with Imprisonment for 
life. It was pronounced treason to imagine or compass the depriving 
Philip of the style of King of England, and the puhhshing that he 
ouglit not to enjoy that title exposed the person guilty of so doing 
to perpetual imprisonment. Keveitfacless he was generally spoken of 
only as “ the queen's husband.” It was now seen that Mary studied 
only the wishes of Philip. She was not only ready to adopt all his 
views, but w'as well-disposed to enforce their adoption by her parliament. 
Charles the Fifth pressed her to make -war against France ; but though 
Secretary Bourne, by klary’s desire, moved the measure in the house 
of commons, it was rejected, as was likewise the proposal to parliament 
to gi*ant to Philip money and men to join the emperor in Flanders, 
'both of which there was little deuht he intended ultimately to use against 
France. Kor was Gardiner’s proposition to the* commons to demand 
a benevolence from all the towns in the realm more successful. This 
pailiamentary resistance to her wishes was highly distasteful to Mary, 
who had in the early part of the session confidently calculated on 
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has ing her husband recognised as presumptive heir to the cromi a id 
of having authority vested in him of disposing of the treasure and 
forces of the kingdom So faravere her hopes defeated, that sho could 
not invest him even avith the crown of queen’s consoit, though on the 
pretence of her being pregnant^ she obtained an act for declaring him, 
in case of her death, protector of the kingdom, and guaidian of her 
cluld dunng its mmonty, if a male untd eighteen, or if a female until 
fifteen It was generally believed tliat e\en this concession to her 
wishes would not have been accorded, had not it been strongly suspected 
that she was not really with child, or that she was not likely to hrmg 
forth living offspnng But though this much was accorded, none of 
the restiictions imposed m the articles of marnage were remoied, and 
the queen and Philip marked their discontent by verj uuceicmoniouslj 
dissoUmg paihamcut soon after 

Philip now made an effort to acquire some degree of popularity by 
interceding in faiour of Elizabeth, whoso release from constraint and 
presence at court he sohcitcd, as also for tho hberty of some gcntlomon 
confined m consequence of tho outbreak of IVjatt, and other charges 
Gardmcr Elizabeths old enemy, opposed licr hbcntion for some time , 
but Philip, witli deep policy, renewed his entreaties m hci fa\our, 
actuated, no doubt h} the notion that m case of tho death of Mai}, 
Elizabeth miglit bo rendered scraiccablo to Ins moms Such was, cacn 
then, tho precarious state of Mark’s health, that it icquacd but httlo 
prescience to foresco that a long extension of hci cxistcnco could not 
bo counted on, .and ho infinitely prefened haimg Elizabeth as licircss 
to tho English throno to Mar} Stuait, uho, aftci hex, was next m 
siiccc«Mon TIio Earl of Dovonshiro was also released ftoni prison, 
oMing to the intercession of Philip, and proceeded to Brussels, uhcic, 
finding himself narrowly watched, ho set out toltal}, and died tlio 
follou mg } car at Padua — not aiilhout suspicion of haa mg been poi'^oncd 
h} Ujo ImpcnalisU. Tho persecution against Pi-otcstanls uas non 
renewed with n„our Dr Kogcra prebendary of St Pauls, was 
burned at the stikc at Smithfield, on tho 1th of Pebruar}, 1555, and, 
fno da}3 after, Dr Howland Ta}lor met the samo temblo death at 
Iladlo} , Cadm ikcr, chancellor of tho chinch at 'Wells, and Bradford, 
m Tondon Bidiop Hooper met ins death on thq 9th of February, at 
Gloucester , and Bishop Farrer, m tho following month, in tho market 
place at Carmarthen Tins persecution and ciuclt} excited such 
indignation an I ill will m tho minds of her subjects igainst "Mar}, that 
blio feared to iicrsGiero m the rawng troops, and annmg ships to 
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enable her to carry out her cleshe of coercing her subjects into the 
admission of Philip, as present ruler, and future possessor of the Icing- 
dom, and of punishing her people for their repeated insults to the 
Spaniards. Yet there is little doubt hut that her council and parliaraeut 
vrere far more to blame for these horrors, \rhich have cast au eternal 
opprobrium on her reign, than the now feeble and invalid queen herself. 
It is to be remembered that most of these persons uere tlio same who 
bad, in the preceding reign, been so hot for Protestantism. The queen 
had resisted all attempts to make her absolute. She restored, on her 
accession, all the ancient powers of p.arliament, and she abhorred stand- 
ing armies. But it uas the curso of her reign that she had such 
sanguinary bigots as Gardiner and Bonner about her, — such a husband 
as Philip, — and such ministers as uiged her to blood, as in the case of 
Lady Jane Grey, contrary to her better feelings. These were a race 
of jfjarrenu^, whom the queen herself declared, and to their faces, her 
father had made out of nothing, and who now were eager in their 
demonstrations of loyal zeal for their own advancement. They were 
the very same people, too, who, after her death, were as zealous to 
ingratiate themselves with Elizabeth, and who, reconciled to Protestan- 
tism, cast on popery and “Bloody Maiy” the foul terms in which tlioy 
have come down to our times. Elizabeth was as great a persecutor as 
her sister, b\jfc she has escaped with comparative impunity, because 
Protestant pens have chiefly narrated tho events of her reign. “ Jfary 
had been a wortby princess,” says Fuller, “if as little cruelty had been 
done under her as It/ her.” A report was now circulated that ilary^s 
accouchement might bo daily looked for, and oii the 30th of April all the 
bells of London were rung for joy of her delivery of a son. Te Deum 
was sung at St. Paufs, bonfires were lighted, public feastings, and other 
demonstrations of satisfaction, were made in ail parts of the city. One 
preacher went so far as to give a particular account of the infant 
prince, whom he described as a prodigy of beauty, strength, and good- 
ness. The intelligence was even conveyed to Antwerp, and produced 
rejoicings there, the regent having presented one liundred pistoles for 
the purpose. It turned out, however, that the rumour w as utterly void 
of truth ; and although her physicians, desirous to please her, held out 
hopes that lifary had miscalculated her time, and might look for the 
event two mouths later, few, if any, were imposed on, and all that Jlfary 
gained was a promise from Philip that he would not leave until she 
was confined. Her passion for her husband increased until it became .a 
source of positive annoyance to liim, and a misery to her. It was evident 
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to every one lliat lie desired uotiung so mucli as to leave her, and that he 
only kept terms witli her for the furtherance of Ins ambitious views on 
her kingdom Mary is described as being at this peviod “ very lean, 
pale, worn, and splenetic, sitting on the ground for houis^ inconso- 
lable at the thought of her hmhand’s departure, and weeping continu- 
ally ” August having arrived, and there being now no proS 2 ?ect of the 
accoucJioncnt, anticipated in the previous June, Philip deteimmed on 
joining his father m Flanders He left lyhitehall Palace on the Sdth of 
August, at four lu the afternoon, passed through London, on his way 
to Greenwich, the pope’s legate on his left, hand, and the queen, follow 
iiig in an open httei, escorted by a hundred archers of tho guard The 
Princess Lhzaheth, nlio had been some time at court, and who had 
been compelled to attend tho queen at mass, was sent to Gieenwich by 
water, to avoid, as it was said, exciting thoso demonstiations of popu- 
larity which hci prcscuco had latterly been wont to coll forth, and 
winch were so mortifying to bei sister On tho 29th, Phihp took Icavo 
of tho queen, promising a speedy return, a promise which ho ncithei 
desuod nor intended to fuldl, and proceeded to Cantcihury, wheio ho 
waited a week for tho completion of Ins equipage, — a mortifying proof 
that ho wished not to spend that timo with ihry, who so passionately 
longed for his company Ho did not sail from Doicr until tho 4tli of 
Septcinher. and lauded at Calais that night Piom Calais ho wiote 
to the queen, recommending Lh/abcth to her especial care, and 
addrc''Sed a sunilar rccommcudatiou to the Spaniards, a proof that 
ho already cnlerlamcd projects xclatiac to her, which iftci Ibo death of 
Maiy were further developed Tiio prolonged abscnco of Phihp, so 
painfully homo by Maiy as to lucrcaso licr lU health and oxosperato 
her ttinper, was marked by a rcnowal of tlic persecutions which Invo 
rendered her inuio odious topostenty Tho tcraWo death of Cronmer, 
and tho ‘■pint witli w Inch he met it, had made a deep impression on tho 
mmds of tho people, but Mirj. thiuhogca}} of tho proti acted stay of 
liir liiisbiuil m 1 which iicung her soul with (Iw pangs of 

jc-ilous^ and gnef, and for which sha nhoUy iilaraecl her subjects, 
aUnbuUiy it, to their withholding fiom him tho priiilegca ho souglit, 
wished to wreah Dij them tho icngeanco itiidled m her heart To 
imiuco I’hdip to return sUo would huo Kicnficed tho best mtcresta of 
her hmodoiii, and strcimou J, set to work to acquire fui him t)io power 
ho so long songlit. Uumoiiri of conspiracies, m whicli tho ii imo of tho 
liancivi l,lir,al,oih nos mtstd. were contiiiiullj. circulated bj' those 
who wUicl ill to Uio princess. UiziUth's own eoiidint m hsluimg 
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to fortune-tellers, and tlio actual plots of licr servants, were hard things 
to get over, when taken in coiijunctioii with the intercepted corre- 
spondence between lier and the French ambassador : and ifary, 
tortured by what was occurring abroad and at home, knew not on 
whom to rely for ad>ico or succour. And now, tho abdication of the 
emperor in favour of his son funiishcd tho latter wdth a good excuse 
for remaining abroad, of which Iio failed not to avail himself, until, 
wearied by irar 3 *’s unceasing entreaties for his return, and desirous ot 
mging EngLind into a war with France, he came back to his unloved 
and uulQ\cly wifo on the 20tli of ifarch, 1557, and was met by her at 
Greenwich. But the happiness of Mary on beholding lier husband was 
but of brief duration ; for tlio Duchess of Loiraine, his fair cousin, for 
whom it was said ho entertained a more than cousinly affection, 
arrised in England, and awakened the jealousy of tho uniiappy 
queen, no loas by her charms than by I'hilq/s evident fipprcciation 
of them. Many wero tho instances of jealousy betmyed hy Mary to 
this fair dame, who remained in England until tho following May. 
Nor was it tho Duchess of Lorraine alone who c.xcitcd tho jealousy of 
tho queen. Pliilip used all his endeavours to seduce some of tho ladies 
of her court, and failing in his clforts, descended to low' intrigues, 
which wero generally aiiiuiad; cried on. • The dissatisfaction which ho 
experienced and took no pains to conceal, on rmding that his doting 
wife, however well dUpoaed to forget her duty to her subjects in her 
blind demotion to Ins wjjj, conW not nnheo them io iniopt tho mc.isurcs 
she urged, led Philip to leave England ag:iin in the summer that 
followed Ills lait visit. This step produced a renewal of Mary's 
cliagrin, which powerfully affected lier health ; and although she 
endeavoured to conceal her sufferings, suppiessing every demonstration 
of torture with a firmness seldom equalled, those around her observed 
tho im-oad that disease was making on lier life. It is a weakness 
peculiar to sovereigns, when ill, to wash to conceal their danger from 
their subjects, and courtiera seldom fail to flatter this weakness. JIary. 
w o must haio felt that her own Icrriblo state of hcaUh forbade tho 
ope of a proti acted existence, nevertheless took no stop to secure tho 
succession to her sister, unless her satisfaction at Elizabeth’s rejection 
of tho Swedish ofler of inaniage may bo deemed a tacit admission of 
her right to tho crown; and when Philip, after tho victory at St. 
Quentin, achieved chiefly, if not wholly, by tho militaiy sluil ami 
corn-age of the Priuco of Savoy, wished to reward that princo by 
estowing on iiim the hand of Elizabctli, JIary refused to pormit any 
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coercion to be used in the affair, and insisted that Elizabeth should bo 
left to decide for herself on so momentous a question. Perhaps she 
had gained -vTisdom by her o^’n experience of the danger to a kingdom 
in its queen having for a husband one whose habits and interests are 
so wholly at variance with her own. 

A better understanding was now established between Mary and 
Elizabeth. They met much more frequently, exchanged princely 
hospitalities, and llary occarionally bestowed some valuable gifts of 
jewels on her sister. Nor did the various conspiracies, in which the 
nanio of Elizabeth n as mixed, produce any unfavourable impression on 
tlio mind of Mary. She either disbelieved the rumours, or had learned 
by experience, that the possession of a crown is not so enviable as to 
justify severity to the next heir for aspiring to it before it naturally 
descends to him. 

Tho loss of Calais indicted a deep wound on tlio peace of 3Iary. 
After tho ne\>s reached her she drooped apace, and was heard to say, 
that tho loss of Calais so affected her, that when dead, if her body should 
bo opened, it ^Nould bo found written on licr heart. Although informed 
of her declining state, Piiilip caino not to visit liis dying wife, a neglect 
which must have deeply mortified Jicr. Nevertheless gladly would sho 
liavo mado him her successor to the British tKronc, had sho believed 
that Iicr subjects would have acquiesced in such a measure. Sho at 
length recognised Iicr sister Eli/abelh as liciress to tho crown ; and 
perhaps there was no act of her reign that afforded so much satisfaction 
as this last. All anxious to bask in the sunsluuc of courtly favour flocked 
around tho princess, who thus had a les.son given to her of tho instability 
of tho professed devotion of courtiers not likely to bo forgotten. 

On (ho IGlh of November, it became evident that Jfary’s 
life was drawing mpidly to its close, and on the 1 7th slic c.vpircd, after 
having received tho rites of that Church, in tho support of whicli her 
namo h.ad been used to sanction cruelties which havo left on it a blot, 
and that often by w.arranta issued without her signature, and when sho 
wan too ill to be conscious of wliat was doing around her. From a 
careful survey of historical fiicts,wo can draw no evidenco oftlio blood- 
thirsty disposition which Jia-s been vulgarly attributed to Mary ; but, 
on tho contrary, a beneficent bhriiiking from acts of injustice and inhu- 
manity, But bho was involved in circumstances of state, of religion, 
and of domestic life, of which sho bccamo tho victim, and of which 
she lH,.ar8 tlio consolidated infiixny. 


nilZABETII, 


QUEEN ltEQ\JNT 

As a so\Grtign, Elizabeth v.'xs lesolutc aud sagacious, but personally sbo 
was odious Heartless, treacberous, envious, msatiato of tiio grossest 
tiatteiy, coquettish, and \am almost beyond credibibty, audacious and 
unfeeling, bistoiy transmits to us the debneation of no female more mi 
amiable and displeasing These arc no measured tei ms of condemnation 
and they are meant to bo icad strictly a« /iied deiakUte With many 
of tbo angry and dommeenng quabties of lici tyrant father, she united, 
in her personal intcicourse with her comtiers, all the lovit), aud more 
than the unscrupulous bias of mmd, of her unhappy mothei As a 
mouarcb, she was nei er deficient in head, though she rarely showed any 
heart, but in all tbo circunistauccsof piuate life she seemed to have been 
almost equally de\ oid of both Wanton, fantastic, capricious, conceited, 
fiiTolous, ndiculous, dancing \vith joints stiffened by time, and oglmg 
stnpbugs from behind a ridgo of wnnUes aud a panoply of paint, she 
was all that even the least rigid man would most abhoi to detect m 
wife, sistei, or mother 

Ehzabeth was the daughlci of Henry the Eighth aud Anne Boloyn, 
and was boin on September 7th, 1533 Shortly aftenvaids she was 
created Princess of Wales, and m the following year declared hen to 
tne throne In 1536, upon the execution of her mother, hei ficUe sure 

a fit of antipathy proclaimed her to bo illegitimate, but soon 
partially restoied her to his favour, probably thiougU the kind 
intervention of Lady Jane Seymour The direct succession to the 
croiyn, howevei, he never again bestowed on her , but willed, that it 
should be contingent upon the deaths, without issue, of, first, hei 
brother Edward, and secondly, her sister hlary Yet though he had 
withdrawn from her a partial and unjust pieference, he seems to have 
treated her with lundness , and when she was eleven or twelve years 
old, gave her the celebrated Boger Ascham for a tutor In the 
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severely classical and masculine studies iu uliich lie engaged licr, and 
in a certain natural congeniality to them in her, maj jirobably be 
discovered the foundation of much of the singularity of her subsequent 
career. 

During the reign of Edward the ‘Sixth her life was tranquil 
euougii, the most exciting incident during it, being the attempt of 
Lord Seymour, the brother of the Duke of Somerset, the protector, to 
induce her to marry him, when she was only sixteen years of age. 
Certainly tho celibacy of this sovereign \xas^ not in consequence of a 
n ant of suitors ; excepting Penelope, never lady was so pursued with 
matrimonial proposals Courtenay, Earl of Deronshijc, was a second 
pretender to the possession of hei hand ; and then, followed a proposi- 
tion that she should unite herself to the King of Suedcn.-Subscqucntly, 
fclio was successively importuned to ned, /n/cr alios, Philip of Spain, 
the Eail of Airan, tho Dukes of Alen90u and Anjou, the Archduhe- 
Ciiarlcs, a son of tho elector palatine, tho Duke of Holstein, tho Eail 
of Arundel, Sir William Pickering, and, at last, nnj; hodij; her par- 
liatncut promising iu their own name. and that of tlic people, to scivo, 
honour, and obey him nutbfully, ‘^whoever ho might bo.^ But 
Elizabeth rejected all tliclr propositions, and assorted and verified in 
tho sequel her intention to die a j>pmstcr. For this slrango determina- 
tion ^a^Iftus and coutmdictory explanations aic given. 

During Uic reign of Mary, Eli/ahctU certainly Imd no opportunity 
of inmufcsUng the fantastic uolvoua of pleasure and happiness which 
Fontcncllo lias so lightly and pla) fully supposed licr to possess; licr 
wliole life was but ouo ceaseless peril and adversity. Theso harsh 
trials, Iiowcvcr, whicli aio geiicially so hcucficial and mollifying to the 
hc'.u-t, made no peniiancnt impression ou tlio unfcuiimno mind of tin's 
energetic priucc'S ; and when, in her Inni, she obtained -tho power of 
pcr>,ocuting and oppi easing, sho mauifcbtcd to another Hary a far 
greater cvlcnt of ImIo ami cruelty than she herself had ever c.vpo- 
rhiiccd, bhu must Imve undergono suflerings which might have 
tcinptul her, oim would Iia\o thought, to have practised a precept of 
tho sd»olu,iic knowledge to whidi >ho w.-u so partial, wliich Virgil puts 
into the inoiuh of a I.uly almost as erring as herself, — 

“ Xva cal l Euccutrcro iLsciX* 

^Ulcu M.iry wa.. !iccc.-, 3 itatc(l to coiifeiij with tho rebollioii of 
. ort luiii ‘'loo'h EHa-ibcth Iciud a thousaiul horao to .supirort her ; 
hat hub did ihu attempt to msraiiale hciea>If aiail Her religion, and 
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her position in relation to the successiou to the crown, were her first 
offences ; by obtaining the predilections of Couitenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, whom Slary is supposed to have been willing to marry, she 
completed the sum of her unintentional provocations. From this 
moment the animosity of her sister to her was unbounded and 
undisguised ; and piobably her life would have been the victim of it, 
after Wyatt’s insurrection, but for the intercession of her brother-in- 
law, Philip of Spain. This piince may certainly bo said to ha-se 
preserved her existence ; not from affection or humanity, for a more 
unrelenting bigot and despot never existed, but to prevent the annexa- 
tion of England to the ciown of France, — an event wliich must have 
occuried if ilary of Scotland, and wife of the dauphin, had inherited 
the former kingdom. The dread of this immense accession to the 
power of the hereditary enemy of Spain, instigated Philip to inteiposc 
a constant barrier bet'n een Elizabeth and the atrocious malice of his 
sanguinary wife — a happy accident, to which the English are indebted 
for tbo most prosperous reign in their lustoiy. 

The circumspection of this young princess during her long term of 
trial was great and admirable. To all the machinations of her enemies 
to entrap her into some act which might serve as a pretext for her* 
condemnation, she opposed an invincible prudence and disci etion. 
When, thinking tliat she would have been eager to purchase escape 
from personal danger at any cost or sacrifice, a marriage with tho King 
of Sweden was suggested to her, instead of precipitately accepting the 
proposal, she cautiously demanded whether her sister liad been made 
acquainted with it. This inquiiy receiving au unsatisfactory reply, she 
desired that the matter might be formally communicated to Jlary, 
who, though doubtlessly previously possessed of the knowledge, feigned 
to thank her for her loyal and dutiful information, and to peimit her to 
decide according to her own incimation. Afterwards, when subjected 
to the more perilous ordeal of an examination into her religious 
principles, she was undaunted and self-possessed ; and being desired 
to state her sentiments respecting the doctrine of tho real presence, she 
replied, after a momentary consideration, — 

** Chnst was tSe trori that ^>3X0 
He took fha bread oad break rt, 

And irbai tbs Word did make it^ 

Tbai I b^iere^ and take A." 

This ingenious subterfuge and jargon seems to have completely 
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perplexed and confounded her malicious interrogators ; for we do not 
hear that they renewed their attempts to entrap her into some avowal 
which might have conducted her to the stake. 

Upon the death of Mary, November 1/^th, 1558, Elizabeth being 
then only twenty-five years old, succeeded to the throne of England. 
Her first public acts were temperate and generous ; for though deter- 
mined to restore the Protestant religion, she showed no animosity to 
the Catholics, or vindictiveness to her own previous persecutors. Her 
toleration was general ; all the bishops she received with kindness and 
affability, with the sole exception of the fell Bonner, that dark and 
sanguinary miscreant, from whom she indignantly turned with too 
well-merited manifestations of abhorrence and disgust. She then 
recalled her ambassador from Rome, prohibited preaching without 
license and the elevation of the host, and in other ways displayed such 
an unequivocal determination to suppress the Cathohe leligioii, that her 
ministers found great difficulty in obtaining the assistance of a prelate 
to cro^vn her. When, however, that ceremony had been performed, 
and her title to the throne acknowledged by a parliament, she con- 
firmed all Edward's statutes relating to religion, appointed herself 
‘governess of the Church, and then abolished the mass and icstorod 
the liturgy. Those great aud liazaidous changes, tho least of which iu 
unskilful hands might have created a ci\il war and ovc^th^o^Yn a dynasty, 
wcio effected by Elizabeth without any resort to violence on her part, 
or any agitation amounting to disturbance on the part of her Catholic 
subjects. To complete fully Ins estimate of tho difficulty of. this 
>igorou3 and dexterous deed, tho reader must recall to mmd tho 
years and sex of tlio perpetrator of it ; and then, however distasteful 
to him may ho tho character of Elizabeth as a uonian, ho will leadily 
admit that as a ruler she must ha\ o been endow cd with many emiueutly 
appropiialo qualities and talents. 

Lord Bacon relates that, on tho morro^Y after her coronation, “ It 
being tho custom to release prisoners at the inauguration of a prince, 
Elizabeth went to tho chapel, and iu llio great chamber one of her 
courticra, w ho was w ell know ii to her, cither out of his own motion, 
or by the instigation of a wiser man, presented her with a petition ; 
and, before a great number of courtiers, besought her with a loud 
%oice, ‘Tliat now this good time thcro might bo four or five more 
princiiul prisoners released; these wero tho four Evangelists, and tho 
aiwatlo St. lauj, who had been long shut up in an uukiiown tongue, as 
It were m a prison so as they could not converse with tho common 
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people.’ The queen ans-wered veiy gravelj, * That it "vras best first to 
inquire of tliem wliether they would be released or no.’” 

This was the character of all her alterations and amendments, at 
the present/ and during a long subsequent period : she did nothing 
precipitately or capriciously, but, before the enactment of any 
important measure, was always carefiil to learn whether the people 
“would or no,” This commendation, however, is very far from being 
intended to apply to tho whole of her career : for many were the 
despotic acts she afterwards committed ; and she burthened the nation 
with the most distressing monopolies and patents, which were far more 
injurious to them than the heaviest taxes, and certainly without pre- 
viously demanding their “ yea or nay.” Camden mentions that “ after 
the death of John Basilides, his son Theodore revoked the privilege 
which the English enjoyed as sole possessors of the Eussian trade. 
When the queen remonstrated against this innovation, he told her 
ministers, that ‘princes must carry an indifferent hand as well between 
their subjects as between foreigners ; and not convert trade, which by 
tho laws of nations ought to be common to all, into a monopoly for 
the private gain of a few,’” To which statement Hume subjoins the 
following judicious remark: “So much justor notions of commerce 
wc^e entertained by this barbarian than appear in the conduct of the 
renowned Queen Elizabeth I” But this impolicy originated in, no want 
of circumspection or deliberation, but in the detestable egotism of her 
character : she felt that a frequent application to parh'ament for subsi- 
dies would give to that body an influence in her councils •, and selfishly, 
therefore, she resolved to sacrifice the nation’s interest to her own 
haughty and arrogant Jovo of independence, even when disastrous and 
illegitimate. 

In the year 1559 occurred the commencement of Elizabeth’s tyran- 
nical intercourse with the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots. Originally 
some foundation existed for an animosity which was afterwards, and 
for so many years, sustained by a sorry feminine spite and vanity. 
Mary had tolerated, if not encouraged, the asseverations of her 
partisans, that her claim to the throne of England was preferable to 
that of her masculine and powerful rival. She had also been rash 
enough to commit the still graver offence of assuming the arms of 
England, and quartering them on all her equipages and liveries ; and 
maintaining and justifying this act when remonstrances were addressed 
to her, Elizabeth clearly saw that it was personal to herselfi or else 
why had it not been perpetrated during the reign of her sister 1 
* D D ' 
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Consequently it could only be Tiewed as an indication of an intention 
to question tlio legitimacy of lier birth, on, the first favourable oj^por- 
tunity, and to dispute her right to the throne. Etdti tree: these "were 
piovocations sufficient to engender in the selfish and energetic niiud 
of Elizabeth a mortal hatred. 

Thus, by pei’sonal rancour, public policy, and religious bias, she ivas 
incited to jnterfere in the affairs of Scotland, and to give her strongest 
suppoit to the Protestants of that country. The publication of state 
documents of that period recently, has shown that Henry the Eighth 
established a regular system of esfianage in Scotland, which was 
carefully maintained by Elizabeth. The great object of tho Tudois 
was to bring Scotland under tho dominion of England. It is now 
clearly established that when Maiy of Scotland retired, after iJjc death 
of Prancis tho Second, from Pranco to her own Ungdom, nearly 
the whole of tho Scottish nobles were in the pay of Elizabctlj, 
and that Hary actually came homo into tho bosom of a nest of 
aristocratic traitors. Those nearest to her throne, not escepting her 
half-brother, wero spies upon her, and nnsrepresenters of her actions, 
worlung against her and in tho interest of tlio English queen. When, 
theveforo, emissaries wovo despatched to her by the leaders of tUo 
congregation, to solicit from her succour, she gladly giautcd it, and 
cqiuppcit a fleet, rvhich she ordered to co-operato ^T]th Jfary*s icbcllioua 
subjects. Tho result of this allianco was tho defeat of the Scotch and 
French Catholics, and tho execution of a treaty of peace, in wliich, 
among other important concessions, ifary was inado to stipulate to 
ahstaux from bcai’ing tlio arms of England. But ilajy, .as long as her 
husband Francis the Second lived, refused to ratify tlio proceeding of 
her ambassadors ; and though after his death, which ocemred in 15C0, 
fcho desisted flora assuming any longer tho arms, sho refused to forego 
her claim to them. 

For the sake of truth, and for tho sake, too, of tho delicacy of our 
readers, no will affirm our belief tliat Elizabeth’s historical "amours ” 
were hut flirLilious ; stupid, lidiculous, and most reprehensible, yet 
still only flirtations. Having thus, wo trust, demonstrated this our 
persuasion, wo shall now proceed, with diminished diffidence, to narrate 
some of the many disogrccablo passages in tho life of our wilful and 
uuuxcmplary queem 

Xbo affair of Jlalcigh and Iils cloak is unhersally known ; and wo 
thall UicafoTo prefer to relate somo incidents connected with her 
partiaUly to Leicester, which ato not ao generally notorious. Sir 
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James Kelville, the ambassador of Ifary at the court of Elizabeth, yras 
au observing man, well shilled in the world, and an accomplished 
courtier. He had been selected by Ins mistress for this oifico as a sort 
of spy upon the wcalcncsses of her rival, and also as a suitable porson 
to ingratiate himself ivith her, and thus qualify himself to promote a 
good understanding between tho two queens. How competent ho was 
for observation, tho following extracts from his work will show : — 

“ The ceremony of creating Lord Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester 
was performed at Westminster with great solemnity, tho queen heiself 
helping to put on his robes, ho sitting with his knees before her with a 
great gravity : but she could not rcirain fi*om putting her hand in liis 
neck, smiling and tickling him ; the French ambassador and I standing 
by.” He subsequently adds, “ The queen, my mistress, had instructed 
me to leave mattcis of gravity sometimes, and cast in merry purposes, 
lest othenvisci should boweaned; she being well informed of that 
queen’s natural temper. Therefore, in dcclaiing my observations of 
the customs of Dutchland, Poland, and Ital}', tho buskins of the women 
were not forgot, and what couiitiy weed I thought best becoming 
gentlowomen. Tho queen said, sho had clothes of every sort ; whicli, 
every day thereafter so long as I was there, sho clianged. One day, 
she had the English weed, another the Ficucli, and another the Italian, 
and so forth. Slie asked me, which of them became her best 1 I 
answered, in my judgment, the ItaUan dress ; which answer I found 
pleased her well ; for she delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, 
wearing a caul and bonnet as they do in Italy. Her hair was more 
reddish than yellow', and culled in appearance naturally. She desired 
to know of mo what coloured hair waa icputed host 1 and whether my 
queen's hair or hers was best 1 and which of them two was fairest ? I 
answered, tho fairness of them both was not their worst faults. But 
she was earnest wnth me to declai c which of them both was fairest 1 
I said, that she was tho fairest queen in England, and mine in Scotland 
Yet she appeared in eainest ; I ausvsered that they were both tho 
fairest ladies in theii' countries j that her majesty was wliiter, but my 
queen was very lovely. She inquired, which of them was of Iiigher 
stature 1 I said, my queen. Then, said she, sho is too high ; for I, 
myself, am neither too high nor too low/* 

Having leained fiom Slelvdle that his mistress sometimes recreated 
herself by playing on the haipsichord, an instrument on which she 
hei-self excelled, she gave orders to Lord Huusden that ho should lead 
tho iimbassador, as it were casually, into an adjoining room, where he 
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might overheat her perform. When Melville, as if ravished Tvith the 
harmony, broke into the queen^s chmnber, she pretended to be dis- 
pleased Tvith his intrusion ; but soon, affecting' to be appeased, demanded 
of him "whether she or Mary best performed on that instrument 1 
On another opportunity, she was equally ridiculous before the 
ambassadorsof Holland. The inoidenfc is thus related by Du Maurier : — 
“ Prince Jlauiice, being one day in a pleasant humour, told my father 
that Queen Elizabeth was, as the rest of her sex, so weak as to love to 
bo thought handsome ; that the States, having sent to her a famous 
embassy, composed of the most considerable men, and, among others, 
a great many young gentlemen ; one of them having, at tho first 
audience, stedfastly stared at the queen, turned to an Englishman, 
whom he had knovim in Holland, and said, that he could not conceive 
why people spoke so slightingly of the queen’s beauty ; that they did 
her great ^vrong ; that be liked her extremely ; and added many far 
stronger and less delicate expressions of admiration ; and all tho uhilo 
ho spoke, ho gazed from time to time rapturously ou her, and then 
again turned to the Englishman. Elizabeth, wliose eyes were more 
fi-ved on these private pereons than on the ambassadors, as soon as tho 
audiciico was finished, scut for her English subject, and commanded 
him, under pain of her displeasure, to tell licr precisely what* tho 
Hollander had said to him ; for she was quite assured, by tho manner 
and gestures of both, that she had been tho subject of tbeir conver- 
sation. Tho gentleman for a long time hesitated to comply, alleging 
that only trifles w cro spoken, equally unworthy and unfit to bo coin- 
inunicalcd to her majesty ; but EUzabctli peremptorily persistiug, ho 
was at length compelled to tell her tho lovo which tho Dutchman 
expressed for her person, and the very phrases in which his admiration 
as conveyed. Tho result of this affair was, that each ambassador was 
presented with a gold chain worth two Imndrcd pounds, and each of 
tlieir rcti/iuo nith oiio ivoriti twenty-fivo pounds; but tho Hollander 
as ho had lauded tho (yucca's beauty iu language which cannot ho 
repeated, rccchcd a gold chain worth four hundred pounds, uldch 
chain ho noro about his neck as long as iio Iivcd.^’ 

In Sir Halter Scott's “History of Scotland" is a passage uliicli 
records her vanity wth such whimsical gravity, that it must bo trans- 
ferred to theso pages iu his own words : — 

“Throughout her whole reign. Queen Elizabeth, pro-eminent .as a 
fiOicrcitjH, I never been ablo lo forbear tho assertion of her claims as 
a wit and as a bc.auty. When tciging to tho extremity of life, her 
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mirror presented her with hair too grey and features too withered to 
refiect, even in her orm opinion, tho features of that fairy queen of 
immortal youth and beauty, in which she had been painted by one of 
the most charming poets of that poetic age. She avenged herself by 
discontinuing the consultation of her looking-glass, wliicU no longer 
flattered her, and exchanged that monitor of the toilet for the false, 
favourable, and pleasing reports of the ladies who attended her. This 
indulgence of vanity brought, as usual, its own punislmient. The young 
females who waited upon her turned her pretensions into ridicule; and, 
if the report of tlie times is true, ventured even to personal insult, by 
misplacing tho cosmetics which she used for the repair of her faded 
charms, sometimes daring to lay on the royal nose tho carmine which 
ought to have embellished the cheeks.’*' 

Scarcely cai’. it be believed that the Individual who has just been 
exluhited in forms at once so ridiculous and repulsive, can, under 
another phase, have extorted from even a Jesuit the folloNving exalted 
praise — 

" Elizabeth is one of those extraordinary persons whose very name 
imprints in one’s mind so great an idea, that the noblest descriptions 
that are gi^en of her are much below it. Never ciowned head under- 
stood better how to govern, nor made fewer false steps, during so long 
a reign. Charles the Fifth's friends could easily reckon his mistakes ; 
but ]^ 2 abeth's foes were reduced to invent them for her. Thus, in her 
is verified this of the Gospel, * That often tbe children of this world are 
more prudent in their views and aims than the children of light.* 
Elizabeth's design was to reign, govern, and be mistress ; to keep her 
people in obedience, and her neighbours in awe ; affecting neither to 
weaken her subjects nor to encroach on foreigners, yet never suffering 
any to le^en that supreme power which she equally knew how to 
maintain by policy or force ; for none at that time had more wit, 
management, and penetration than she. She understood not the art 

^ Sir Waller Scott’s “ History of ScoUaad,’* toL u. " Qaeen ELsal^cth seenxs to hava bcea a 
I favoimto coiaio thma -with tins great aatbor and good man. In oao of lus letters, ho mentions 

the npturons and almost perennial fits of hmgbter into irluch lio and his family wero throini by a 
fneada transnu&joa to bimofadmmsgof Queen Elizabetb, repreaenliag her dancing, according 
to ilelnlle's statement 'hi^ and disposcdly * Ho emteo, in reply, 'The imnutahlo virago came 
safe, and -was welccaned hy tho inextinguishablo lau^ter of all who looted upon the capncolcs.’ " 
Mr I/icthart adds, " That Una production of Mr Sharpe’s pencil, and the delight with which Scott 
used to expatiate on its xnents, must bo trrfl remonbered by every ono ivho used to visit tho 
poet at Abbotsford.” — LocKHAfix’s Za/c of Seoit. ^Vl^at may be the sentiments of tho many, the 
writer of this note certainly cannot pretend to detename > but, speaiing for himself, ho caa 
declare that there are few things coold occasion him more amusement tho sight of a drawing 

sleveriy executed, representing Ehzabeth la her pnvato chamber, dancmg “high aaddisposedly." 
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of war Yet Ijiew so well how to breed excellent soldiers, that England 
had 2e"rLnagreaternuinber.orniore experienced, than thosowhich 
existed during her reign ' ‘ ^ 

Yet of this great and penetratog soYer^= 

for many years the “ unworthy of public as of her private 

in her councils, ™S ‘ ambitious deficient in geneiosity, 

distmction f„u none of his vices by the pos 

sc“I cTcithrtalen; or conrage. be contrived to blind and sway the 
nucen solely by the charms of bis person, address, and carnage Such 
ICher infatuation that during a largo portion of her reign he was in 
lonstant hope of becommg her husband , and to obtain this peat object 
of lus selfish desires he was supposed to have murdered a lady whom 
he bad privately married This is the man odio^ as he w^. whom 
Elizabeth had the craft to propose to bo united to Mar) woU 1 nowing 
that that unfortunate sovereign would never descend to so unciiual and 
mnoblo an aUiance But with this offer was eonneeted one amusing 
featuio the eacessivo fear of Leicester lost the pioposition should bo 
accented lie was furious against Cecil with whom ho behoved it to 
have been onpnatod as a wily scheme mtciidcd to have mado him 
ciiiially distasteful to both princesses But tlio truth is that Elizabeth, 
m spito of all her partialit) valuing him somewhat diffoiciitly fiom 
what ho valued himself, was tho leal concoctor of tlio project, well 
assured that it would never ho rcalisciL It is this hnovvledgo of Ins 
perfect sccuiity which imparts such a ludicrous mr to Leicester 3 
profound constcnntion ^^d -ipprelicnsioii 

1 liz'ibelb, though usinlly onl> too full of dissimuhtioii 'xud 
chic'iuci’}, nc^cr abounded more m tlicso detestabb qualities than 
durm^ tho N\holo long tenn of licr ncgociation and iiitcrcourso with 
■\hrj° Artifice follo^\cd nitifico, nffcctcd urgency only cloaked real 
opposition, atIicu ‘•ho bccincd to hasten, she oul} labouring to 
retard , and the c\prcssion of a wish to bo circum'^pcct was only tho 
masque for some inccntiro to prcapitoncj In fict, her ^\holo hfo a\as 
0110 continual stratagem in dealing with any whom she disliked , and 
great must have been tho abiht} of those who could have discriminated 
her truo objects from her filse representations For jears, by her 
treacherous and malignant manoeuvres, sho contnval to present tho 
rc-niamioO of a jouthful and ro>al widow, who possessed certainly 

‘ UtJ lUrduU.::! d Is^UUm* ” to jl il. Paria, 1C9S. 
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none of'her ovm incajwcity and dislike to \\cdIock, and who had a 
greater number of real suitors than probably oven Elizabeth herself 
had o^cr attracted. ITo doubt that, with regard to somo of tho 
candidates, political reasons existed to render an English sovereign 
reluctant that they should obtain tbo band of the Scottish queen ; Don 
John of Austria, for instance, would have been bub a sorry neighbour 
for tho British crown. Cut even when the proposition was made to 
her that ilary should bo united to Daniloy, a match to which Jio 
public obstructions existed, tho rancorous opposition and finesse were 
not only not suspended, but appeared to be augmented. 

Tho subject of marriages was indeed a fruitful souico of torment to 
her: tlio ver^' possibility of any body connected with tho loyal blood 
of England, or of any favourite of herself, daring oven to contemplate 
wedlock, seems to lia\o had tho power of rendering her almost insane 
with wrath and malice. This morbid state of mind was tho cause of 
her cruel ticalmcnt of tho unhappy Lord Hertford and his consort 
Lady Catherine Groy. Her conduct to tlieso distinguished persons 
was atrocious : she fined them ruinously, committed them to tho 
Tower, and detained tlio husband in capthity during nine years, 
without oven attempting to allege against them the commission of tho 
smallest crime, oxceptiug that gravest and blackest in her distorted 
vision — wedlock. 

Tho truth is, that if any one of tho present day desires to acquire 
an entire Imowlcdgo of Elizabeth, he must search for it nob only among 
tho English and Scotch, but among foreign contemporary writora. Tho 
ambassadors of these times were the most wily and insinuating of men, 
and the most acute and cautious of spies ; and thcro is no doubt that 
they obtained information at the courts to wliich they were accredited, 
often not accessible even to tho most influential of tho natives. Imagine 
how profoundly subtle must bo tho man who would bo selected by 
such a woman as Cathcrino do Kcdici to bo lier emissary at a state 
over which presided such a woman as Elizabeth 1 From these men 
proceeded, especially after the death of tho latter, many valuable 
particulars and disclosures, ail of wliich woro recorded by tho con- 
tinental authors ; and, to name only three, ho who has not perused 
Du Maurier, Leti, and principally Baylo, has not a complete notion of 
this extraordinary princess. 

Her conduct in relation to tho contemplated marriage of herself 
with two successive Dukes of Anjou was in complete accordance with 
tho determination sho expressed to Melvillo and so many others, “that 
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slio vras resolved to die a virgin.” It is evident that she nover had 
the smallest intention to unite lieiself with either of tliem ; though to 
establish this opinion in his mind, tho reader must not limit himself to 
a consultation of the pages of Hume. Tliis great historian reveals, 
that with respect to the cider duke, tho whole negociatiou was equally 
a stratagem, both with regard to Catherine and Elizabeth ; but with 
regard to the second, ha seems to think that her affections were 
involved, though tho object of them was, what he does not state, “a 
vciy ugly man.” The most amusing feature of this grand contention 
of xvilo between two such illustrious practitioners as the qnecn-inotlier of 
Franco and the maiden-ruler of England is, that each being far too 
clever to fail, only succeeded by each cheating the other. Tho object 
of Catherine was to prevent suspicion aiisiug in the mind of either 
Elizabeth or tlio Huguenots of her sanguinary resolutions with regard 
to tho latter, by courting tho alliauco of a protestant princess for her 
son. Tho object of EUzabeth, in responding to tho snare, was tho 
knowledge that she could render it tho means of weakening tlio tics 
betweeu France and Scotland, and of intimidating Spain. Tho pur- 
poses of both tho arch-dcccivcis were obtained, and both, thercibio, 
wore mutual dupes ; yet ono would have thought that either of two 
such persons might safely have said to tho otlier, what Grimhald 
demands of Philidcl,— 

" W'ouldfit thou, a dcTiJ, hopo to cbtota JCMlt" 

jUtcr even the horrihio massacre of St. Bartholomew, still tho 
scheming queen would not manifest her horror and disgust for tho 
diabolic.al perpetrators ; hut rather than offend Franco utterly, and 
.appear isolated to Sp.ain, she consented that an attempt slmuld ho coin- 
meticcd to ncgociato a marriage letneeu lier and tho Duke of AIeii 90 ii, 
tho younger brother of her previous suitor. This affair iaiiguislied for 
no less .a term than uiiio yc.ars; when A)cn 9 on himself, who had 
succeeded to tho title of Anjou, .and iras, probably, innoccnlr-hcing 
restless, wc.ak, aud ambitious— scat over an .amhassador to pIo,ad his 
smt. preparatory to hU own visit to England. Tins emissary, whoso 
naino was Simior, sccins to h.a\c boon a clover, specious man, and com- 
pktoly (lualificd to fool tho queen “ to tho top of her bent.” So entirely 
did ho succeed, that at last oven tho jo.aIqusy of Leicester, who laid now 
cu 1 10 prcdomiiaaut lav ourito for so many yc.ars, vv.as aroused, and ho 
lapii to fear that tho affections of tho queen h.ad rc.ally been won for 
tillitr tho agent or tho priuciiuL To render ilio former, if not both. 
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od^o^ls, Leicester spread a report tliat Simier bad gained an ascendant 
over ber majesty, not by natural means, but by incantations and love- 
potions. In revenge for this libel, the object of it communicated to tho 
q\ieeD, -srhat none bad hitherto dared to disclose to her, that Leicester 
had committed no less hcluotis an iniquity than that of having married, 
■vrithout his sovereign's knowledge, the widow of the Earl of Essex, 
This was touching Elizaheth on her sore, or rather her mad, point 
Her fury was awfiil : she threatened to confine the criminal in the 
Tower ; and why sho did not execute her tln-eat, seems now quite 
inexplicable. The consequence of this recrimination, on the part of 
Simier, was such a feud between luni and Leicester, that the latter is 
supposed to have emploj'ed an assassin to rid him of his enemy. As 
soon as the report of tins sangwinary intention reached tho queen, she 
issued a proclamation, taking the French minister under her immediate 
protection ; so cleverly had this wily man ingintiated himself %viih 
one who had an irresistible affection for all tlie idlest and emptiest 
gallantries and levities. 

At last, the principal himself arrived in London ; and though, as 
we have stated, ho was her favourite avereion, a verj ugly man, she 
assumed towards him such an attitude as could not fail to make him 
believe that ultimately she would bestow upon him her hand. A 
rapid succession of balls and courtly festivities ensued \ tho people 
were deceived as well as the lover; and a citizen wrote an angry 
attack on her majesty, entitled "The Guipli in which England will bo 
swallowed by the French marriage.” The writer was apprehended, 
tried, and sentenced to lose his right hand as a libeller ; but such was 
the courage, and such almost the slavish loyalty of the man, that 
as soon as the sentence had been executed, with his left hand he 
grasped his hat, waved it round his head, and shouted, " God save the 
queen I” 

Robertson says, " Elizabeth had long amused the French court by 
carrjung on a treaty of marriage with the Duke of Alen^on, the king’s 
brother. But whether, at the age of forty-five, she really intended to 
marry a prince of twenty, whether the pleasure of being flattered and 
courted made her listen to the addresses of so young a lover, or 
whether consideratiora of interest predondnated in this as well as in 
every other transaction of her reign, are problems in history which we 
are not concerned to resolve. During the progress of this negociation, 
whidi was drawn out to an extraordinary length, Jlary could expect 
no assistance from the French courh «'md seems to Iiave held little 
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.orrespondenco mtli it , and there ivaa no period m her reign irherein 

..1 p,.* 

« f 11,0 kct that for a time Ehzaheth greatly feared that if 
Rejected L 

actore and spectato ^d^^^ 

thoroughly ivean sustained for simply fcn jcars, and 

““ “the cLiS ^nd nnfoituoato dul e his roiiyo Ho wall ed down 
thlstanB e^ing lery iiatuiolly, unbounded disgust, and railing 
1 tw soainst the inconstancy of women in general, and of 

r “‘^Tfrom^liim in liis wrath then fled the countrj repaired to the 
iktelands whence he was soon erpelled , returned to rianeo. and 
Uiero diod the dupe if not the victim, of a ruthless intriguante and 

Of Oio public iiicidcuts of this icign wo shall take no further notico 
The dostrudioii of the Spanish Armada is a tab known by heart, and 
the other great event tho decapitation of Vary, is almost oqii.ally 
notorious Wo shall therefore morel} report what a pious and 

bcnovolciit popo remarked upon the latter subject 

Pope Sixtus Inving caused tho Count do Popoli to bo bebexacd, 
rejoiced with his fxTOuntes at living obtained tlio head of a count 
But when he -nos acquainted with what had befallen m England, ho 
began to esteem nothing m tho world to be compared, cither m felicity 
or greatness, to Queen Elizabeth , of whom as if ho bemoaned tho 
conquests of jUcxaiidcr, ho said ‘ O bcata famma, cho a gustata il 
piaccr di far saltaro unc tesla coronaU 1 ‘ 

Wo hball now resume Lbzabelli's personal history Threo of her 
chitllj dulmguishcdloiers being now disposed of, wolnvc oiilj to de<d 
with tho la-st and most mnucntial — E'lscx Kobert Devereux, who boro 
this title, which ho remhred tragically celebrated was bom in 1 jG 7, 
consequently was tliirty four years younger than Elizabeth Though 
Ltitc. ter ncicr cnliri.ly acquired her fiaour after the reachtion to her 
of hu inarrngo, it was not until after his death that I>sscx seems to 
luiolulany hold upon the partiality of tho queen In 1591, when 
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she confided to him the command of the expedition despatched to 
support Henry tlie Fourth, he had evidently attracted her favourable 
notice ; hut in 1397, when Lord Effingham was intrusted by her with 
secret orders to prevent Essex from exposing himself to the chief risk 
in the attack upon Cadiz, her predilection had become so strong that 
she seems not even to have possessed the decent desire to disguise it : 
yet at this time she had nearly perfected thii’teen lustres, or, in other 
words, had just arrived at the sober age of sixty-five. 

Lord Bacon has left an elaborate attempt at an apology for his O'wn 
shameful conduct to Essex in his disgrace, in which, without at .all 
clearing himself, he describe^ in the most characteristic manner, the 
universal peremptoriness and wilfulucss of this authoritative and way- 
ward sovereign. Nothing was too large or too small, too wide or too 
narrow, to escape her supervision and imperious interference. A 
curious extract from the pages of Hentzner, a traveller cited by Hume, 
shall now be laid before the reader ; and wo imagine we shall then 
have finally demonstrated that a residence at the court of Elizabeth 
could neither have been very pleasant, nor at all encouraging to a man 
of sense, of feeling, and self-respect. 

one spoke to Queen Elizabeth without kneeling, though now 
and. then she raised some with waving her baud. Nay, wherever she 
turned her eyes, every one fell on his knees. Even when she was 
absent, those wlio covered her table, though often persons of quality, 
neither approached it, nor retired from it without kneeling, and that 
often three times.” , 

The names of Shakspcarc, Sir Pliiiip Sydney, and Spenser liave cast 
an unperishahle lustre over the reign of Elizabeth ; yet, after all, this was 
not a school in which to have reared high-minded and honest men. 
The intensity of their emulation stimulated the talents of her ministers 
and courtiei’s ; the .state and its mistress had brilliant and indefatigable 
sen'ants; but among the courtiers Diogenes would have failed to 
discover the object of his search. 

Wo shall now extract from the pages of Bayle, the account of her 
death, and the occasion of it : — 

“ After the execution of the Earl of Essex, the queen was a pretty 
long time as merry as before, particularly during the embassio of 
Jfareschal de Biron. Therefore ’tis very likely, that if she died for 
grief upon account of the Earl of Essex, *twas not so much because she 
had put him to death, as because she came to know that ho had 
recurr’d to her clemency in sudi a way ns she had promised would 
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uc\cr fail. 3 f. du Maurier mil explain us this little mystery : — It ayUI 
iicitlicr bo needless, says he, nor disagreeable, to add here Yvhat the 
same Prince Maurice had from Mr. Carleton, the English Ambassador 
in Holland, who died seci etary of state, so much known under the name 
of Lord Dorchester, a man of very great merit, \dz — That Queen 
Elizabeth ga\c a ring to the Eail of Essex, in the height of her passion, 
bidding him to keep it well ; and that whatever he might do, she would 
forgive him, if ho scut her hack the same ring. Tho earfs enemies 
ha\iiig since prevailed with the queen (who, besides, was provoked by 
tho call’s contempt of her beauty, which decayed through age), she 
caused him to bo tried for his life ; and in the time of his condemnation, 
still expected that he Avould return her ring, when she might pardon 
him according to her promise. The earl, in the last extremity, had 
rccourso to tho wife of Admiral Howard, his kinswoman, and entreated 
her, by means of a person ho trusted, to deliver that ring into tho 
queen's own hands ; but her husband, one of the call’s mortal enemies, 
to whom sho imprudently revealed it, having hindered her from 
performing llio message, the queen consented to his dcatli, full of 
indignation against so haughty and fierce a man, wlio chose rather to 
die than fly to her clemency. Some time after, the admiral’s lady 
being f.dlca sick and gii cn oi cr by her physicians, sent the queen \rord 
lluit she had a secret of great imjwrtance to disclose to lier befoiu sho 
died Tho queen being come to her bedside, and having caused every 
body to \\ itlidraw, tlio adniiral’s lady delivered to lior preposterously 
tlmt ring fiom tho Eail of Essex, excusing her not delirenng it sooner, 
became her husband would not let her. Tho queen withdrew instantly, 
struck willi a mortal grief, passing fifteen days sigliing, without takiug 
any sustcnanco, laying licrsclf down bn lier bed with her clothes on, and 
getting up .a Inmdrcd times in the night. At last sho famislicd and 
gric\c*l herself to dc.ith, for having consented to tlio death of her loicr, 
who had rccutx’d to her mercy.” 

Thus died a woman, who, with all her levity and lack of modesty, 
in \i,t most probably entitled to demand of posterity to inscribo on her 
tomb, “//cre lies a rirym gticcn;'* though poAcrity, or at least tho 
austere portion of it, may, in acceding to her claim, feci disposed to 
.stipulate, that the orthography of tho last word shall bo cliangcd, and 
lint it slnll bo written “quean” E%cn in her own day, such was 
the opinion of some of tho Puritans ; hut widely dilTerciit wore tlio 
iinpri, iioiis kilo ka iu lire mimls of tho many. As .1 specimen of tho 
unbomiaca a.lmimtion t.hich her snbjccU continued to c.\prcs3 for lier 
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after her death, we will extract from old Camden a species of epitaph, 
which he composed for her. We print it as wo find it in the original 
folios, determined that the encomiastic antiquary ahull not be deprived 
by us of any of his loyal intentions to be emphatic. 

“Alas ! how inconsiderable is her monument in comparison of the 
noble qualities of so hei oical a lady 1 She herself is her own monument, 
and a more magnificent and sumptuous one than any other. For let 
these noble actions recommend her to the praise and admiration of 
posterity : — Relioiok beformed, peace established, money beduoed 
TO ITS TRUE TALUE, A MOST COMPLEAT FLEET BUILT, OUE NATAL GLORY 
RESTORED, REBELLION SUPPRESSED, ENGLAND FOR FORTY-THREE YEARS 
TOGETHER MOST PRUDENTLY GOVERNED, ENRICHED, AND STRENGTHENED, 

Scotland rescued from the French, France itself relieved, the 
Netherlands supported, Spain and Ireland quieted, and the whole 
world tivice sailed round.’* 

Yet, after all, we must not be too prone to be perpetually lauding 
her political sagacity and conduct. Her success and glory were 
probably as much the effect of chance as of talent. Not by benevolent 
objects wisely adopted and resolutely pursued, but by accidents of 
temper and disposition, she happened to be the ruler for her time. It 
her people had not been as pliant and servile, as she was wilful and 
imperious, instead of an increase of the national power, rebellion and 
ruin must have occurred. If her actious be closely investigated, the 
sources of the public prosperity will be found more in her ^ ices than in 
her virtues; yet during her reign, England obtained so vast an 
advance in the European system, that not only her own subjects, but 
succeeding generations, lidvo been unable to scan her except through 
an atmosphere of light which dazzles and confuses their judgment. 
Even the philosophical and dispassionate Hume is repeatedly yielding 
to what may bo termed an hereditary incitement to commend extrava- 
gantly her talents for empire ; and the consequence is, that ho is 
constantly contradicting in one page what he advanced in a prior one. 
Yet no one knew better than this great historian the real causes of her 
splendid career ; for, after repeating a series of her most arbitrary, 
dishonest, and impolitic public acts, he adds ; — ^“Notwithstanding this 
conduct, Elizabeth contrived to be the most popular sovereign that ever 
swayed the sceptre of England, because the maxima of her reign were 
conformable to the piinciples of the times, and to the opinions generally 
entertained with regard to tho constitution.’* 
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Ayyc was the second daugliter of Frederick tiie Second, tJjijd ]Jj)" of 
Denmark, m the hue ^^lucll succeeded that of Chiisticm the Second, 
deposed for his c.\tra\agau6 excesses She was boiu ou the 13th of 
December, 1575. Her grandfather was the greedy Lutheran %\ho 
absorbed the whole piopcrty of tho Church into his cud list ; and wlio 
strengthened his ciovin by uniting to it in perpetuity Ids father’s diicldcs 
of Schleswig and Holstein Her father became wcaltldcr stdl by tho 
tolls of Elsinore, mid by cnonnous duties on a paiticular and >cry 
popular beer. Her brother, yoiuigcr than heiaclf by fiflccr* months, 
who succeeded to tlio Danish thiouc in lus clc\cntli and was ci owned 
in Ids twciitictix year, bccauio James tho First’s boon companion, and 
w.is t)io king so cclebiatcd in IJowAfs Lcltos for Jiaxing drank thii ty- 
fno toasU at tho great bauiiuct'at Kliensburgh. He was earned a^^ay 
ill his eliair at tho thirty-sixth, and left the oSlccts of his comt unable 
to rise fioin tho iloor till lato next day. 

LiUle is known of tho jouth of tho pnW^s Anno but that bIio was 
homo about in .anus till sho was uino^cais olA Before sho was ten, 
thcro was talk of her maniago at her father’s court. A daugliter of 
Denmaik, in the preceding century, liad been wedded to a Scottish Uu"- ; 
and (luc^tiouH of territory, imoUing Iho uUimato possession of tho 
Orkney and Jietlaud Islands remained unsettled between tlio two 
com, r.e^ Th^o now induced U.o iwoposition of n si.nihr alliance, 
m,d 1,0 hand of thu joun- princess was offered to tho reigning king ot 
in to pass, however, beforo stato objections to 

u.onurriagoneroren,o,ed; and when it was eelcbnrtcd hvp,o«-at 

; A'”'* father wis dead, 

•OM ho Ungdomwasgo.omed hya regency in her hrother's name. 
Da.,nh set wd rorbccihad, to con.cy tho wifo to her new homo : 



ANNE OF DENMARK, 

qVLEH OP JAMES TilV FIRST 

A>ne ^^^la the second daughter of Frederick the Second, tliiid king of 
Denmark, in tlio hno Mhich succeeded that of Chiisticin the Second, 
deposed for Ins o\tra\agant excesses SUo \\as bom on the 12th of 
Dcccmbci, 15 7.'? Ilei giandfathcr was tlio greedy Lutheran who 
absorbed tho whole piopcrty of the Church mlo his civil list ; and who 
strengthened his crown by uniting to it m perpetuity Ins fitliei 's duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein Her father became wealthier still by tho 
tolls of Elsinore, and by enormous duties on a paiticular and vciy 
popular beer. Her brother, jouugcr than hcr*clf by fifteen months, 
who succeeded to tho DainsU throuo in his clcicnth and was crowned 
in Ins twentieth ) car, became James tho Fust’s boon compinioii, and 
was tho king so celebrated in Jloiults Leilas for ha^ing dianlc thiity- 
fno toasts at tlio gicat bainiuet at llhciisbui^h. He was earned away 
111 his th.ur at tho tliirly-sixth, and left the ofDceis of his couit unable 
to liso fiom the fioor till lato next day. 

Little is known of tlio joutli of tlio princess Anno but that she was 
borne about in anas till sho was nine jeais old. Bofoio blio was ten, 
thcio was talk of her inaiiiogc at her fathci's court. A daughter of 
Denmark, in tho preceding century, h id been wedded to a Scottish king ; 
.and questions of territory, imohing tho ultimate possession of tho 
Orkney ami Slittlnid Islands, remaiued unsettled between tlio two 
countries. Tlitjjc now' induced the proposition of a similar alliance, 
•and tho hand of this j oiing princess was oifered to tho reigning king of 
^^cjthnd, hour }caraliad to pass, howcicr, boforo stato objections to 
Utu nniriago were remored ; ami when it was celtbralcd by pioxy at 
Cronuiburg, on the 20th of August. 1580, Aimo’s fatlicr was dead, 
and tljo kingdom was goiemed by .i regency in her brother’s name. 
Irom Cronenburg, at tho close of the ceremony, a fleet of twclio 
Danish ^hips set s,ul for Stotland, to conaey tho wife to her new homo ; 
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but adverse muds arose, aud after making the Scottish coast tho 
Danish admiral -was twice driven hack to the coast of Norway. It was 
not thought expedient to hazard a third attempt; aud the young 
(lueen remained at TJpslo till her husband should be made ac<iuaiuted 
with this unlooked-for interruptiou to her voyage. A messenger was 
sent to James. 

He swore at onco that witchcraft w'as at tho bottom of it, and ho 
had great faith in his power over witches. lie had been busy torturing 
and buniing old women for this imaginary crime while Elizabeth of 
England was murdering lus mother ; and his experience gave him 
confidence that he might voyc^c safely to Upslo himself, aud bring 
his wife safely homo. Of any notion that such an enterprise miglit ho 
prompted by conjugal eagerness he has been careful to disabuse 
posterity; having drawn up a statement of its sccict reasons for tho 
members of his privy council, in which ho laboriously clcara himself of 
that imputation. Ho begins the paper by stating that public aud not 
private considerations bad governed him altogether in the matter of 
lus marriage ; for as to his “ aiu nature,” God bo his witness, he could 
have abstained “ longer nor tho welfare of his country ” could possibly 
have permitted. As to the journey over sea he was now about to 
make, ho describes it as a determination of his own, “ not ane of the 
haiil council being present ;” aud which he had taken thus privately as 
a contradiction to the common slanders that liis chancellor led him 
daily by the nose, and that he was au irresolute ass who could do 
nothing of iiimself. Besides, he chaiacteristically adds, there was 
really no danger. Set aside the witches, and he was quite safe. 
“ The shortness of the way ; the surety of the passage, being clean of 
all sands, foirlands, or sic hke dangers ; the haibouries in these paits 
sa suir ; and na foreign fleets resorting upon these seas ate among 
the amusing assmances lie gives his council that he is not going to put 
himself in jeopardy for liis wife^ or any other mortal. 

In November, 1589, at Hpslo, James and Anne, he in his twenty- 
fourth and she in her fifteenth year, for the first time saw each other* 
He presented himself unannounced, just as he had landed, “ buites and 
all;” and straightway volunteered a kiss, “quhilk,” startled not a 
little at tho fiist sight of her lord, "the queen refusit.” Wliatever her 
di'eams may have been, on this wind-swept coast of Norway or by the 
stormy steep of Elsinore, of the lover she was to meet from over sea, 
they could hardly have prepared her for the waddling, babbling, 
blustering, unprincely figure, that thus suddenly proclaimed itself the 
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Scottisli king, and tried to fling its arms around her neck in a 
paroxysm of admiration. The account of James’s person -whicli -vvas 
given a few years later, on authority which has never been disputed, will 
explain the somewhat natural repulsion awakened by such attempted 
caresses. The son of an unhappy mother and a miserable marriage, 
.struck even before his bn th by the paralysing terror of Kizzio’s murder, 
James was born a coward, and never lived to be able to endure even 
tho sight of a drawn s'^ ord. He vras of the middle stature, and with a 
tendency to corpulence, which tho fashion of hia dress very mucli 
exaggerated. His clothes were so made as to form a woollen rampart 
lound his person. His breeches were in great plaits and full stuffed, 
and his doublets quilted for stiletto-proof. He bad little or no beard ; 
and Ills largo eye so rolled after any stranger that caino into his 
presence, that “ maney for shame have left the roomc, as being out of 
countenance.” His touguo was greatly too big for his mouth, and 
hcnco ho not only slobbered his words in tallring but his person in 
drinking. It was, says honest Balfour, "as if catting his driuko, wich 
cam out into tho cupc in each sydo of his mouthe.” His skin was as 
soft as taffeta sarsenet ; and it felt thus, wo are told, because ho never 
washed liis bauds, but only rubbed his fingers slightly in tho wet cud 
of a napkin. Finally, ho never could walk straight. His steps foimcd 
circles ; and such from his biith was tho weakness of liis legs that ho 
was "c^er leaning on other men’s shoulders.” From tho first saluto of 
such a companion for life, from the rude cmbzace of such an indecent 
clown, the young princess might reasonably shrink a little. Siio was 
herself less handsome than she desired to bo thought ; butsho had tho 
spirit and attractiveness of youth; with some boldness of feature slio 
had great liveliness and beauty of expression, and she preserved these 
charms to middle age. 

Tho marriage w.as celebrated at V\^\o on the 23 rd of November ; 
a third celebration took place at Cronciiburg iu tho following January, 
amid festivities that did justice to tho jocund fame of Denmark ; and 
James found the 0.-11111,11 drink eo much to his taste, and so approved 
llie (IcjiU) of the carousing, that ftom month to month he delayed hhf 
departure. They vvcrc montlis of unrestricted feasting and debauchery, 
v.ined hut by viriU to T^cho Brahe, whosO astrology ho reverenced, 
ani .uighid at his astronomy; by nianelloua rev'clatious on tlio 
.11 jeet of witchcraft ; and by scholastic disquisitions on predestination 
an reewi!!. Ti,o young queen having thus early forctasto of tho hfo 
!> 10 was to look for in Scotlaiul, uneasy Uioughts cf that impending 
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future became soon her umvelcomo companions , and she, too, had her 
■visits to astrologers, in the hope of fathoming tho years that Tvero to 
come They “flattered" lier, sajs Carte tho historian, Mitli such 
computatious of James’s lioroscopo as promised lus early death He 
^\as to lire till he ^vas king of England, and ^ras then to lose his senses 
and perish in a prison Already able •with calmness to contomphta 
such a catastrophe, Anno of Denmark landed 111111 James on tho shore 
at Leith, on Maj-day 1590 

Her first orperienco in her now dominions was of her husband’s 
poverty and unpopulaiity Unwilling contiibutions, even to tho loan of 
silver spoons, Ind to bo levied for the feast of her coronation , and 
unruly ministers of tho kirk would havo omitted that coronation 
ceiemouy which made her tho Lord’s anointed Novel tlicless sho was 
anointed as well as crowned queen ; and fountains ran thin claret at 
tlie Edinburgh Cross, and pageants were exhibited at the Nethei Bow, 
and for her pimcipal homo she selected tlio pnlaco of Dumfcrmlmo; 
and, not without sundry discontents and bitter personal disputes, her 
dower was settled, her levcnue, and hei household James meanwhile 
had completed bills of indictment against divers witches , and three or 
four wietclied old women, after torluio to mduco confession, wcio 
buiTit for having conspired with witches in Norway to raise tho stonns 
that had delated tho queen's coming into ScotlamL Elated by his 
success in this aflaii, ho soon after wrote his JDcnwnohgie Ho could 
find no bettei use for the Icarmng whipped mto him by George 
Buchanan, than to help, by its means, to mako tho rest of tho world 
as besotted witli superstition as himself. In much latei jeais, when, 
on inheriting the EnghsU throne, ho had giv on audience to one of tho 
most accomplished men of Ehzabeth s court, tlie oul^ record this ablo 
courtiei could prescivc of tho interview might ixther have concerned a 
witch findei than a so called learned sovcicign “His majesty did 
much press for my opmion touching tho power of Satan in mattei of 
witchcraft ; and asked me, with much gravity, if I did tiuly understand 
why the devil did work more with ancient women than others " 

That ho bad really a fair shaio of ■what tho ■world agiees to call 
leaimng, is nevertheless not to bo denied But it never profited oi 
bore generous fruit with him When lus great teacher ■was reproached 
for having made him a pedant, he answered that it was the best he 
could mako of him He was probably the most ignoiant man that was 
cvei esteemed a learned one. When, it was proposed to him to marry 
a daughter of Denmark, ho had to ask where Denmark was, and what 
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against her, and to ju&tify in some degree the doubts "wliich James, 
with characteristic genciosity aud manly self-respect, professed to 
entertain of the paternity of tlio son ^yho was born to him in tlio 
following year. In the year preceding, it is no less certain, her name 
had been mixed up -with that “ bonny Earl of i'llurray,” >Yhoso handsome 
faco aud melancholy death made him the hero of innumerable songs ; 
and concerning whom old Balfour relates that the queen, more lashly 
than wisely, some few days before his death “commendit” him in the 
king’s hearing, with too many epithets, as the properest aud most 
gallant man at court, the king replied, An if he had been twice as 
fair, yo miglit have excepted me.” 

Amie’s first child, a son, christened Henry, was born at Stirling, 
early in 1594. Great were the festivities at his birth and baptism, and 
^ery welcome must ha^o been the gorgeous presents that poured in as 
“ God-bairn gifts,” for some cups of massive gold tliat Queen Ehzabctli 
sent were soon “ mcltet and spendit.* Anne’s second child, a daughter, 
christened Elizabeth, was born at Falkland in the autumn of 159G ; 
and tlio mother fell into sad disfavour with tlie presbytery for trusting 
her to the charge of a Scottish noble who hail mari'icd a Roman 
Catholic wife, “Quid Lord,” prayed one of them in the pulpit, “wo 
must pray for our queen for tlio fashion’s sake ; but wo have no Cttuso, 
for she w ill never do us ony guid.” The truth seems to have been that 
Anne, though bred as a “ splceny Luthcian,” had incuixed unpopularity 
uitli the kirk less for her favours to episcopacy or her toleration of 
popery, than for a general indificiciico to all such religious picteusions. 
She was Era.stiaii. Ncvcrtlicloss, her daughter Elizabeth was educated 
uitliout a touch of Iicicsy; became in after-life the 1101*01110 of tbo 
protcsUint cause ; and through tho youngest of her ten children, tho 
Elcctrcss Sophia of Hanover, settled tho house of Bmnswick ou tho 
Englisli throne. Amio’a third child, also a daughter, w’as hoin at 
palkcith, at the close of 1598, was christened Jlargarct, and died in 
infancy. In November, IGOO, her fourth child, a son, christened 
Charles, ^was boni at Dumfcrnilmo ; but the events tliat directly preceded 
this boys birth were of a strange and exciting kind, aud ’icry gloomy 
" 0 ^ tlio iwrtc'iiU which attended his entrance into tho world. 

ho quarrels of tho king^ and queen during the years jast recounted 
had been notorious past concealment. The guardiaushiji of her eldest 
son was at tiiuts the oslcn.siblo ground, at others questions of economy 
an . ‘ •'“b others avoned and open jealousy. Now' it was Chancellor 
about whom they hotly contended, now tho Duke of Lciiox 
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or Alexander Kuthven, and now the Kail of Ifarr; nor did Anno 
scruple to identify herself with that league of James’s enemies, who had 
lately failed in a desperate attempt to seizo his person and usurp his 
authority. So public were these diffei cnees become, that the French 
ambassador reports to his master the fact of Anne having threatened 
Iier husband’s life ; whei eto the gallant Henri Quatro observes in reply, 
that James should save himself by anticipating her. But a nearer 
view of these contentions is supplied by the correspondence of Sir 
Kalpli Winwood, to whom, shoitly before Anne’s confinement at Dum- 
fermline, Sir Henry Neville thus mites : “ Out of Scotland wo hear there 
is no good agreement, but rather an open dissidence, between the King 
of Scots and his wife ; and many are of opimon that tho discovery 
of some affection between her and tho Earl of Gowrio’s biother, who 
was killed with him, was the tniest cause and motive of all that tragedy.” 
Tho writer refers to the tragedy which is known as the Cowrie Conspi- 
racy, which was enacted in August, 1600, at the house of tho Gowi’io 
family in Perth, and which is still one of tho darkest m^'steries in tho 
blood-stained annals of Scotland. 

The Ruthvens of Gowiio bad been concerned for two generations 
in deeds whicli affected tlie person of James The son of the Buthven 
who first struclc at David Rizzio was the Earl of Gowrie who expiated 
on tho scaffold his share in tho “ raid of Il^tll^eu,” to which he contri- 
buted such honesty of intention as there was, most of tho bravery, 
auA all the humaaltys la cQOseatmg to ULs death, to please the 
profligate Arran whoso life Lord Gowrio had saiecl, James forfeited his 
deep-plighted word ; and it was supposed to have heeii the uneasy 
remembrance of this which chiefly induced him, three years later, to 
restore the family estate and honours. John, tho present Earl of 
Gowrie, had passed his youth m Italy, from which he had borne away 
every attainable prize of accomplishment and learning ; his brother 
Alexander was only less learned, handsome, and active than himself : 
and, at the period to which this narrative has arrived, there were 
probably not two men in Scotland from whom a greater career was 
expected j who were already so much the dailings of the people, to 
whom they represented that extieme party in the kirk for which their 
father had died; or who, to all outward appearance, enjoyed so much 
of the favour of the crown. A great post in the government was 
supposed to be in reserve for Gowiie, Alexander had received special 
confidence as principal gentleman of the bedchamber, and their sister 
Beatrice was the most trusted maid-of-houour to the queen. A week 
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or two before tlio catastropbo to bo desenbed, James is said to have 
seen a silver riband belonging to his wife round the neck of Alexander 
Butliven; and though tlie incident can baldly bo accepted for a truth, 
it marks the popular belief of the dangerous height to which the 
Gowrie family again aspired. Such was their condition on the 5th of 
August, ICOO. 

At an unusually early hour that morning, the court being then at 
tbeir summer-seat of Falkland, near* Perth, James disturbed the 
slumbers of bis ([ucon by tbo noiso of his hunting preparations. To 
her impatient questioning of why ho left so early, ho replied that he 
wished to be astir betimes for ho expected to hill a prune buck before 
noon. Before noon, howerer, ho had left the chase ; and shortly after, 
by his own account, ho was engaged in a moi tal struggle, hand to hand, 
^uth Alexander Ruthvcu, in tho family house of the Gowiies at Perth. 
In tho evening of tho day, through a howling wind and rain, he 
returned to FalUaud, tho hero of such a bloody tragedy as had not 
been transacted even m Scotland for many a day. He had left tho 
bodies of Lord Gowrie and his hi other dead and mangled ou tho floor 
of their own prhato dwelling, to which he declared they had by falso 
icprescntatioiis enticed him unattended, for tho puiposo of seizing his 
person and roenging their father’s death, but to wbich be had himself 
been able to summon his rctinuo in time to baffle the tiaitors, and 
muidcr them where tlicy stood, unguarded and unresisting, in tho midst 
of men whoso fealty was sworn to tiicm. Never was a story so 
pertinaciously told as this, so recommended by oaths and ossovci ations 
at court, so pioppcd by tho terrors of tho scaffold, so hacked by public 
thanksgivings oidcrcd at market-crosses, and so generally scouted and 
discredited. Tho utmost extent of belief it would seem to liavo obtained 
was cxprc‘>seJ in tbo remark of tho shrewdest of James’s courtiers, 
that ho believed tho story because tho king told it, hut that ho 
would not have given credit to his own eyes, had ho seen it Tho 
ininutcm of the kirk, however, would not sanction even such scant 
failh. They reiiicinbcrcd tho hcreditaiy griovauccs of tho Gowrics, 
wero gmtcful for tlicir cliainpionshiji of tho oxtremo presbyterian 
party, could bco no motivo but madness for such a projected assassina- 
tion of the king, andwero at no loss for powerful reasons wliy tlic 
king hhould Inio Ucn ainious for tho assassination of both tho 
KuUucui AVlulo bccmly i)rofe:»sion'i of horror, therefore, and thaiiks- 
giring«, of decent loyally, roso up from all wdl-affcctcd quarters, tho 
inmi.vt<.ra ptrlinaciou-Iy refused to lo dismayed, suniriscd, or thankful. 
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They would iieitlier express unfeigued gratitude for tlie king’s 
dclirerancc, nor beVef tliat he ever tras in danger ; and in this they 
were joined by the queen, whom they had formerly, in certain open 
ditForeuces with James, lectured hom their pulpits on the duties of 
a wife’s submission, but whose lebelUon in tliis case they could 
hardly quari el with. 

Anne was vehement and inconsolable in her sorrow for tho fate of 
the Ruthvens. Tidings so tcniblo travel ou the wind, and all the news 
of the dreadful day had reached Falkland some hours before the king’s 
leturn. Ho found her plunged in grief tliat no sense of joy for his 
safety could assuage ; and it was long before the scenes of altercation 
and reproacli, which then began, ceased to be the gossip of the time. 
She hoped he had succeeded in tho chase, she is reported among other 
things to have said to him ; and that the buck he had promised to 
slay was sufficiently noble. Beatrice Buthren she would still hare kept 
near her person ; and though the king persisted in thnisting her out, 
their determined and secret correspondences became a public scandal. 
Kor did Anno after^vards scruple to remark to a noble of tho court, 
who in one of her quarrels for the custody of her children had been 
told to remind her of tho powcis wliich the state bad vested in the 
king, that “ tho king should not find Jier so easy a prey as tho Earl of 
Gowiie.” 

It is not necessary to tho purpose of this narrative that the sub- 
sequent e>ents which threw a stroag colour of truth on tho king’s 
statement of his danger, and which undoubtedly revealed tho existence 
of a conspiracy in which the Ruthvens had taken part, should here be 
lelated. Enough lias been said to illustrate the disposition, of the 
queen to her husband, and the circumstances winch attended the birth, 
of her second son. She was as far advanced in her pregnancy when 
the shock of those incidents occurred, as Maiy of Scots when she beheld 
* the death of Rizzio, She left Falid.ind for the castle of Bumfermline, 
and there awaited her period in Bcclusion and sorrow, praying “ that 
Heaven would not visit her &mily with its vengeance for the suffciin^ 
of the Ruthvens.^’ On tho bodies or bones of the two dead Ruthvens, 
meanwhile, long and parliament sat according to reverend custom; and 
ultimately sentenced them io ignominious exposure on the 19th of 
Ufovember. It proved to be the day on which the second son of James 
and Anne was bom. He was christened Charles, and aftei wards 
inherited the English throne as the first of that name. His baptism 
was sudden, for he was haidly expected to outhve his birth ; and it 
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was througli an iiifancj and bo\Uood of almost hopeless feebleness 
he struggled to Ins ill-fated manhood His complexional weaUess, 
mcapablT alike of stern resistance or of manly submission, was thus 
unhappily a part of his most sad inheritance He as nearly six years 
old before ho could stand or speaJ. , Ins limbs being weah and distoi ted, 
and hi3 mouth mal-formed He walked with difficulty always; the 
stuttenng hesitation in his speech remained with him to the last , and 
these were but the types of that wretched weakness of puipose, and 
obstmacy of i) resolution, foi winch his subjects brought him to the 
scaffold. Yciily the sms of the parents are visited upon the children 
The last year of James as a mere Scottish king was pi obably the 
quietest ho had passed m Ins troubled soveieiguty As Ins succession 
to the English thiono dicw nearer, bis authority m Ins hereditary king- 
dom grew more strong Many of his enemies had peiishcd, otheis had 
become impovcnsbed, and all began to think it a wisei and moto 
profitable game to join their king m a foray on the mcalculable iicalth 
of England, than to continue their turbulence agauist Inm foi the pool 
prizes of Ins barren and mtractablc Scotland But aibat tamed the 
laity, made the clergy more furious They saw their soiercigu, seated 
on the English throne, and surrounded by the pomps of prelacy, newly 
armed MitU engines of oppression against themselves, and noierasas 
kirk so rcbeUious, or king soabusuc Ho protested before the gicat 
God tint highland catcraiis and bordei thicies were not such ungiate- 
*ful liars and iilo pcijurcrs as these “Puritan pests m thochmcli,” anJ, 
in return, sj nod after synod flamed up against his libels as unpnnccly 
and ungodly. IIo iias in the thickest fury of this contention uhen 
the sjcophaiits who had bribed EUzabctli’s Vraiting-women for tidings 
of her last breath, burned headlong mto Scotland to salute him as 
English king 

IIo set out upon his happy journey soutliuard on the 5th of April, 
1003 Tlio queen did not accompany him Sho had been delncrcd 
ofa third son, i\ho 1103 christened Robert and died soon after its birtli, 
m tlio preceding jear; sho wa-s now ogam with child, and it was 
arranged tliat sho should follow withm a certain period after tho 
kings departure But of that departure slio at onco ai.ailed herself to 
renew from a bettor lanUagc ground the old struggle for tlio custewly 
of her eldest son ; and tlio trouble she ga\o tho nobles with whom the 
king had kftauthontj, rccciics amusing cvpicssioii m tho letters of tho 
lime The president of*tlio eouncil wntes, tint to utter aiijthing hko 
reason or wisdom was but to mcense her majesty further against them 
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all, and to augment her passions to greater peril. The peril already 
incuiTed had cost tho life of a young prince, born prematurely, and 
dead as soon as born. The Lord Fife adds that this passion of her 
majesty could not “ be sa "weil mitigat and moderat as by seconding and 
obeying all her direction^ quliilk always is subject to sour sacred 
majisfceys answers and resolves as oracles.” His sacred majesty^s 
answers for once deserved to be oracular, for he really wrote sensibly 
enough. He counselled his wife to leave her froward imwomanly 
apprehensions ; reproached her with a folly ho advises her to cure, 
that he can never account well of aii honest and wise servant but she 
must straightway insist it is to compare and prefer him to herself ; and 
slirewdly bade her, in conclusion, think of nothing but thanking God 
for the peaceable possession they had got of England. 

It was indeed something to be thankful for. His progress to his 
new kingdom had been an unexpected triumph. Statesmen and 
sycophants (much the same tiling in those days), courtiers, lawyers, 
clergy, all classes and conditions of public men, had rushed racing 
against each other, as for life or death, for the first golden beams of the 
new-risen sun. As Ben Jonson said, in bis masterly poet-pbrase, they 
thirsted to drink tho nectar of his sight. No matter that his sight 
turned out to bo anything but nectar, rather indeed the sourest kind of 
small beer; they drank it with not less aridity. He hanged a thief 
without trial at Newaik; he made public avowal of his contempt for 
women ; ho “ launched out into indiscreet expressions against his own 
wife ; ” he suffered high-bom dames to approach him on their linees ; 
he shrank with ludicrous teiror from drawn swords, and caused them 
instantly to be sheathed ; his dress, his walk, his talk, confounded the 
congregation of courtiei*s ; and Carte even takes upon himself to say 
that “by the time he reached London, the admiration of the intelligent 
world was turned into contempt.” Tii© contempt, nevertheless, was 
well disguised. ITagnificent eutertammeuts awaited him at Newcastle 
and York j with splendour not less profuse, Sir Kobert Cary received 
him at TYiddrington, the Bishop of Duiham at Durham, Sir Edward 
Stanhope at Grimston, Loid Shrewsbury at Worsop, Lord Cumberland 
at Belvoir Castle, Sir John Harrington at Extou, the Lord Burghley at 
Burghley, Sir Oliver Cromwell at Hinchinbrooke, Sir Thomas Sadler at 
Standen, and Sir Henry Cocks at Broxbourne, at which latter place the 
greatest man then living in this universe (save one) awaited to do him 
prostrate service. “ Methinks,” said Francis Bacon, after his interview, 
“ his majesty rather asks counsel of tho time past than tho time to 
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como ; ” and closing up liis prophetic vision against the great To Come, 
that -svonderful genius took his first base wages in the services of the 
obsolete Past. Nearer and nearer London, meamvhilc, the throng 
Swelled more and more ; and on came the king, hunting, feasting, 
creating knights by the score, and receiving worship as the fountain of 
honour. Visions of levelling cleigy and factious nobles, such as had 
hauuted him his whole life long, now passed from his aching sight for 
ever. lie turned to his Scotch foUowei-s, and told them they had at last 
arrived in the land of promise. 

But ho had yet to sec the most important man in this promised 
land. Ho uas cawaiting the royal advent at his seat of Theobalds, 
ritliin a fow miles of Loudon, on the 3rd of May ; and strange must 
have been the first meeting, at the gate of that splendid mansion, 
betueentho broad, shambling, slmiHing, grotesque monarch, and the 
small, keen, deformed, crook-backed, capable minister j between the 
son of Mary queen of Scots, and the son of her chief executioner. It 
is hardly too mucli to say that Robert Cecil had secured James his 
throne. lie exercised, no doubt, the wise discretion of a statesman in 
tbo unhesitating course he took ; ho satisfied the national desire, and 
ho brought under ouo crown two kingdoms that could not separately 
exist ; but it remains for over a reproach upon his name, that bo dot 
slip tho occasion of obtaining for tbo people constitutional guarantees 
N\luch could not then have been refused, and might have saved half a 
century of bloodshed. Nono such wcio proposed to James. lie was 
allowed to seize a prerogatue which for upwards of fifty years had 
been strained to a liighcr pitch than at any previous period of tho 
English history ; and his clumsy grasp closed on it without a sign of 
question or remoustranco from tho leading statesmen of England, 
“Do I inak tho judges! do I mak tho bishops 1" ho exclaimed, as 
tho po^\ers of lus now dominion dawned on his delighted sense : 

Then, Godis MauiisI I mak \\hat likes me, law and gospel.” It 
was even so. Cecil suflered him to mako law and gospel as bo listed ; 
left him, by wlialo\er modes best pleased him, to incur contempt and 
sow rebellion at homo ; and contented himself, by a resolute and 
sagacious policy abroad, with keeping England still respected and 
fuared in her pLico amid foreign nations. No one served the king 
w ally, or, there is reason to bcliotc, despised him so much. In her 
latter > cars Eliz-ibclh had ex.ictca of her ministers that they should 
addrc^i htr kneeling, and some o«o congratulated Cecil that thoso 
Utgratliiig conditions were p-a-cd away. ” Would to God," lio replied, 
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“I yet spako upon my knees I ” Not a fortnight after he had received 
James, indeed, he tells his friend Harrington how heavily it goes with 
liim ; how dull to liim is the lustre of the new-begotten court ; how 
the breatUcss crowding, hurrying, feigning, and suing, “doth not well 
for a cripple and liow earnestly he wishes that he waited still in the 
presence-chamber of his great dead mistress. Yet had he no lack of 
attention to complain of. He was the first peer created by James. 
At Theobalds he received the barony of Essendeu, was made Viscount 
Cranboum a few months later, and in the year following received the 
earldom of Salisbury. He was too capable a man to be one of James’s 
favourites, but too useful to incur his hatred or disregard ; and the 
position he assumed at the first council at Theobalds, he held till death. 
From that council James had but one rebuff. He asked them to send 
the crown jewels to his queen, tliat she might make proper regal display 
on entering Loudon ; but Cecil answered firmly that the regalia of 
England should not leave the kingdom for a day. 

Anno was uow u])ou. her journey. She left Edinburgh on the 2nd 
of June "with her two elder children ; Charles being still so sickly that 
he could not travel Many incidents show that she was still in no 
temper of agreement with her husband ; and his failing to meet her 
afc^Torlc, as originally settled, is supposed to have been connected with 
these differences- The aldermen of York, however, did their best to 
supply a welcome of all needful splendour ; and at each stage in her 
progress she was joined by Engl^i ladies of the highest rank, who 
hastened to do her suit and service. Thus her temper seems to have 
softened by the way ; and Lady Anne Clifford (afterwards so famous 
as Countess Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery) gives favourable 
account of her majesty on seeing her at Sir Thomas Griffin^s seat, 
though she makes sad complaint of the fleas which she says the Scotch 
ladies had brought up with them. At Sir Robert Spencer's seat of 
Althorpo a midsummer masque was acted in her honour, for which the 
services of Ben Jonson had been engaged. The great poet addressed 
her as Oriana (orieiis Anna), and haUod her as highest, happiest queen; 
but the highest, liappiest inspiration of his genius had certainly not 
responded to tins first sudden call of the subject. The long joined her 
at the next stage of her progress ; and the festivities at Grafton, Lord 
Cumberland’s seat ; at Salden House, the seat of Sir John Fortescuo ; 
at Aylesbury, tite residence of Sir John Packington ; and at Great 
Hampden, where Sir Alexander Hampden lived, were redoubled. Lady 
Anne Clifford takes occasion to reimwk that at these various entertain- 
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' iiients the queen “showed noe favouro to the elderly ladies ; but she 
adds, that “she givetU great contentment to the world in her fashion 
and courteous behaviour to the people" 

At IcDgtJi Windsor was reached (the plague at this time raging in 
London), and grand festivities were held there early in July. The 
commencement of disputes in the court, and of tliose national jealousies 
which were ono of the scandals of the reign, is to be noted at the same 
time. Two noblemen gave each other the lie in the presence of the 
queen, who, ucvertlioless, failed to obtain notice of the affront till she 
had made angry appeal in writing to tlie king. Tho coronation took 
place at Westminster on the 17th of July. The ceremony was made 
as brief as possible, for eleven hundred people had perished that week 
of the plague. But one of the court newsmen of tho day informs us 
that “ Queen Anno went to coronation with her seemly hair down- 
hanging on ner princely shoulders, and on her head a crownct of gold. 
She so mildly saluted her now subjects, that tho women, weeping, cried 
out with ono voice, ‘ God bless tho royal queen 1 ’ " T)io royal queen 
was straightway blessed with an absurdly o.xtravagant dower and 
household; fixed upon Somerset House, tho name of which was 
changed to Denmark House, for her private residence ; and began tho 
court and state of queen consort of England. • 

That she began with a disposition to make her court tho head- 
quarters of intrigue, would seem to be unquestionable. Tho famous 
Sully, charged with a special commission from Henry Quatro, soon 
reported to his master that James luid no control over his queen ; tliat, 
witli a stronger mind than liis, eho did not care to conceal her con- 
tempt ; and that she was availablo to ciiltivato dissension. Tho 
despatches of 31. do Beaumont were not less explicit. “ It is said,’' 
writes tho French ainb.assador to his court, “ that Cecil is doubtful as 
to Ilia jKisition ; finding tho king partly hotter informed, partly more 
obstinate, than ho tho'ught. Cobbam calls Cecil no bettor th.an a traitor. 
Italcigh U hated throughout tho kingdom. Tho now queen is cntcr- 
pnsuig, and aff.iirs .aro cmbroUcd.” If 31. do Beaumont had known 
Cecil belter, ho would not have thought tho worse of his prospects 
bcamse affairs were embroiled. It is from tho ncttlo danger that 
fine i men pluck tlio flower safety'. Cecil know that when Eliz-ibeth 
HiouU ha\o cc.ucd to breathe, England would bo too small for Ininsclf 
and llalcjgU to contend for jwwcr withiii it ; and tlicro U rc.ason to 
ic\o tluit, among the first words ho Hpoko to James, were tlioso 
whn.h depriud that furmidaUo rival, already out of f.vvour with Uio 
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people for his conduct to Essex^ of hfe captaincy of tho guards, and 
\rardcnfchip of the Stannaries. He precipitated liim into rebellion. 
Witbin a fe^Y ueeks after Beaumont \vrotc, Raleigh, Cobham, and tlio 
leading men of their party ■were seized upon a charge of treason. Nor, 
having made tho cliargo, could Cecil afford that the acciaed should 
escape. Tho scruples of our day were unknown in theirs; and a 
statesman of tlie sixteenth century prepared to drive his lival to the 
scaffold, as a statesman of tho nineteenth hopes to drive his out of 
Downing-street 

The unscrupulous brutality of Coko was employed against Raleigh 
(in the “ Taunt him with the license of ink,*^ of Sir Tob^ Belch to Sir 
Andrcio Ague-Check^ “ if thou thoiist liim some tlirice, it shall not be 
amiss it is pleasant to note Shakspcaro*s sympathy for the gallantest 
and most illustrious of contempomiy Englishmen) ; and though ho 
defended himself with a temper, wit, learning, courage, and judgment, 
which all men pronounced incomparable, a verdict was obtainecL Ho 
^Yent into court on tho day of lus trial, as il. do Beaumont rightly 
describes him, the most unpopular man in England ; ho left the court 
tho most popidar of Eng^hmen, but he left it a convicted traitor. 
Those who would have gone a hundred miles to see him hanged in tho 
morning, would have gono as far to save his life before they parted in 
the evening ; but Cecil could now narrow’ the field of his displays, and 
put a distance between him and his adherents that no zeal could overleap. 
The gates of tho Tower were opened to receive the greatest man of 
action which that ago had produced, and he never again beheld its 
outward walls for more than thirteen years. “ There is nobody but 
my father,” exclaimed Prince Henry, “who would keep such a noblo 
bird shut up in a cage.” Cecil Imow ho could rely upon his gaoler. 
’When he escaped at last, it was when CecU's death, and the king's 
debts, bad left anjtliing attainable by corruption. Ho was liberated 
on payment of a bribe to two courtiers of some two thousand pounds ; 
ho received the king’s commission for an expedition to Guiana on 
promise that its results should load tho king’s coffers with gold ; and 
on failure of the expedition, and because Spain clamoured for the 
dcatb of this bravest and most renowned of her enemies, ho was 
murdered without trial by means of his sentence of fifteen years 
preceding, as if the king’s commission could have run to a man dead 
in law! 

Meanwhile the eventful incidents which led to his imprisonment 
had not passed ■without their lesson to the queen. It may be remembered 
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to Iier honour th-it she never ceased to feel a sympithy for Italejgh, 
the chivalrous wonder of whose life would seem to have seized hci 
fancy , but she could not behold him thus suddenly lendeiedpoweiless 
without in iwe stiuck sense of the power of bis adversary Theio is 
no ground for supposing, Uiat, beyond tlio distaste she still uevei 
hesitated to make unscrupulously manifest against her husband, sho 
took iny active part throughout his English reign m countciplotting 
igiinst his ministers 11 de Beaumont, aftei a little nioie evpeiience, 
and when she had piqued him by her too obvious piefeiencc of the 
Spanish ambassador, reported her to his court as proud, vain, obstinate, 
turbulent incapable of governing oi being governed, jefc cambitious of 
power Tho Cardinal Bcntivogho, on the other hand, though not m all 
icspects complimentary, speaU with waimth of her pleasing and 
luofTcnsno qualities, her grace, good nature, and accomplishments, 
while Arthur Wilson says that she was not a busybody, or an embioilei 
of otiicr people’s business, and one of tbo court newsmen writes to 
Wmwood, that, though hei wishes are with the Spaniard, better nows is, 
that she carneth no sway m state inattcis, and ''petted ^uonam 
hath no great icacli m othci ofiairg ’ The truth, which doubtless luiks 
somewhere amid these varying statements, was probably appioachcd 
mos near j by iloliiio , who w rote that she had an ordmaiy appearance, 
and hv cd remote from public affairs , that sho w os v cry fond of dancing 
and entertainments , tint she was vci^ gracious to those who Uicw 
how 0 promote herwislics, but to those whom she did not like was 
proud, dLsdauiful, not to say msuppoHible That she was ncithci 
proud nor disdamful to Cecil, deformed dwarf as ho was, theio is now 
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sure scent, lus keen pursuit, Ins faithful serrice), “ Ye and youi follows 
there are so proud,” would, luu the dignified tnomicli’s epistte, “ now 
^e hare gotten again the guiding of a femmmo coint in the cauld 
fashion, as I know not how to deal with jou and for youi pait, 

mastei Cecil, who are wanton and wifeless, I cannot but be jealous of 
jour gieatness with jny wife * It is with some similar coiert allusion 
that Amhella Stuait piotests m one of herletteis she will not tell tales 
out of the queen’s coach , but m auothei letter the same lady (who, 
though m the same relation as James to the thione, and put forth as its 
claimant by Raleigh and lus party, had not yet become the Yictira 
of the king’s despicable cruelty,) reports favourably of the queen as 
contrasted with the rest of the court, on the occasion of its sojourn at 
Woodstock *' If ever ” she writes, “ there were such a vntue as courtesy 
at the court, I man el what is become of it, fox I protest I see httio oi 
none of it hut m the queen , who, ever since hei coming to Newbury, 
hath spoken to the people as she passeth, and rcceireth then prayers 
with thaiil^a xaad thankful countenance, barefaced (that is, without 
a mask), to the gieat coiUentmeut of native and foreign people” 
Ladies protected their faces m those days with masques, when nding 
It had been one oi tlie populai habits of Elizabetli to lift her mash 
to ihe common people, as she lode along, and hero Anne shrewdly 
copied her 

Unliappily foi Amic’s name m lustory, howevei, this favourable 
contrast between herself and the court cannot be said to have continued 
She became identified, as years passed on, with its worst extravaganco 
and excess David Hume icmarks, inth melancholy trutJi, that tho 
histoiy of James’s leign is the history of the court, not the nation , 
and this court, with king and queen at its head, became a scene m 
which all tho actois were without exception odious, piofligate, or, in 
some sense or other, despicable Its Ukmgs weie those of Comus and 
his beastly crew , and such genius as it employed in its service, it 
degraded almost to its own level To bo a courtier of tlie highest 
maik was to indulge all gross propensities with hardly a oover to their 
nakedness Elizabeth’s circle had been far from the exactest model of 
decency , but there was strength of underatandmg in the queen, audit 
acted with constraint on the vices of those around hei, as it sei\e to 
veil her own Wlien a vulgar Satyr became chief of the revels, and 
when such noble poets as Beaumont and Eletchei condescended to 
make themselves echoes to the revelleis, tins check, of course, passed 
wholly <away Everything was m foul excess, and the most frightful 
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corruption to satisfy it became a tiling of course. ’Womeu and men 
w cro engaged alike. liady Glcnliam took, a bribe of a Uundred pouuds 
to induce her father to transact some dishonourable service. Arabella 
Stuart herself, -who had intrigued for the promise of a peerage for one 
of her uncles Cavendish, would not, when the time came for claiming 
it, open her mouth “ so wide as a bristle might enter,” because he had 
omitted mention of any gratuity “ which might move her to spend her 
lireatli for him." Elizabeth had long disused, had even prohibited, tho 
brutal sports of the cockpit *, James revived them, and took delight iu 
them, at least twice every week. The fee of the chief huntsman has 
not beeu preserved ; but tho fee of the master of the cocks was equal 
to tlie united salaries of two secretaries of state. “ Our sovereign,” 
wrote Cecil to Lord Shrewsbury, within a year after tho accession, 
“spends a hundred thousand pounds yearly in his house, which was 
wont to be but thirty thousand. Kow think what the country feels, 
and so much for that.” In tlve seventh year of his reign that surplus 
of e.tpcnso above revenue continued, and lus debts were half a million, 
llis necessities bccamo flagrant and shameful. His treasurer Buckhursl 
was stopped in tho street for wages duo to his servants, and tho 
purveyors stopped tho supply to his table. It would have been bard 
to say which was most degrading, the ostromity of tho want ox, of 
tlio means adopted to supply it. Impositions by preiogativo were 
resisted, in tho teeth of scandalous decisions by tho lawyers, till every 
member of tho liouso of commons was counted “riperi’ or traitot." 
Pees were got from knighthood till nobody would bo knigbted •, av\d 
Bacon, at oven /ih wit’s cud, suggested “knighthood with some new 
difference aud precedence.” Hereupon baronetcies wero invented, 
'>cro offered for a thousand pounds each to miy who thouglit fit 
to bo purchasers, and made tho king richer by some hundred thousand 
pounds. 'Ilio peerage w.as not less openly put up to sale. A man 
became .a baron for fi>o thousand pounds, a -viscount for ten, and for 
tuenty iniglit obUin an earldom. The court, meanwhile, never 
thought of releasing itself by abating its monstrous cxtmvagaiico ; 
and while monopolies, increasing on all sides, and exorbitant Star- 
thaiiibcr fines, sw died tlio popular discontent, the court did not scruple 
to tuni oven its commonest amusement to tlio exasperation and 
opprcsiiou of tlio people. 

TUq cha-'c, for ci.imple, had bccomo wcll-uigU an innocent p;istimc, 
Lut J.imcs made it hateful ag.|j« ; liatcful as it was under tlio Nonnau 
as w^U as contemptible, which then it was not. “ I shall leave 
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him dressed for poatenty,’* sa}aOabonic, “ m tlio colours I sawlinn iii, 
the nc\t progress after Ins iinuguration ; which was as green as tho 
glass ho trod on, with i feather in his cap, and a liorn instead of 
a sword by his side : how smhiblo to Ins age, calling, or pereon, I Icavo 
others to judgo fiom Ins pictuics” But upon tho whole it was no 
laugliing matter. Among tho state papers of the time arc found very 
remarkable correspondences in proof of tlio lutolcraWo gnciance it 
became. It wiU bo enough to mention !ici*o tho elaborate protest 
forwarded to Cccd by ^fatthow Uiittoii, Archbishop of York, m wliicli 
tho aenerablo preJato, as ono that honourcth and loaclh Jus most 
eJi-ccUent majesty w ith all hts heart, petitions canicstly for less wastcning 
of tho treasure of tlio realm, and wore moderation in tho lawful cvcrcise 
of huutmg, both that poor men's corn may bo less spoiled, and other 
his majesty’s subjects more spared ; and to which Cecil makes answer, 
not bj dcnjmg, but by cvcusiiig tbo lojal prodigality on tho ground 
of tho necessity for a liberal c\pcndit\iro at tho beginning of a reign, 
and by defending hunting iw a manlike and nclne rccicatioa, such os 
those to winch tho good emperor Trajan was disposed Tlio courtly 
numstcr should ha>o called tho sport wonianliko as well, tho queen 
following it as eagerly as her husband Sho is tho “queen and 
huatress, chaste as f ur,” of Ben Jenson’s celebrated lines Sho liaiidlcd 
tho cross-bow, too; and was m the habit of shootiug with it at tho 
deer, from a stand But not with rcnnrkablo success Sho mistook 
the king’s fasounte dog for tho deer oil one occasion, and dis,iblcd him 
for ever. Hawking was another of her la>ounto amusements; noi 
can it be reckoned much to hci lionoui that sho took prominent pai t 
in tlieso spoits as cimcd on by tho comt crow that surrounded her, 
when, accoidmg to a most Iiouourablo witness, “tho manners were 
such as made mo devise tho beasts were pursuing tho sober creation, 
and not man in quest of cxeiciso and food ” 

After tho hunting caino the feasting, and hero tho liistonan’s task 
13 less easily disdiai ged IIo is under tho resen cs of modern usage and 
manneis, and tan touch tho theme but slightly There is some mdica- 
tion of the habits of tho court in the aiiaugcinents for tho reception ot 
the queen’s younger brother, tho Damsli Duke of Holst, an awkward 
) outh whom Arabella Stuart laughs at as “ tho Dutchkm,” and who liad 
twenty dishes of meat allowed him ovciy meal But tho Banish king’s 
visit two years latci gives us clearci insight into tho court entertainment 
and fashionable feasting of tlio day. Ho sta j ed a mouth , duiiiig winch 
time sajs a coiitemporaiy wnter, “the couit, city, and some parts of 
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the country, intli bauquetmgs, masques, dancings, tiltmgs, bauicrs 
and other gallantry, besides tlio manly spot ts of 'wi esthng, and the 
brutish sports of baiting witli beasts, swelled to such greatness, as if 
there were an intention in each particular man this way to havo blown 
up himself" The allusion is to the gieat plot then recently exploded, 
by which Guido Fau\ and his fiiends would have blown “ the Scotch 
hcggais back to their native mountains and the same allusion is 
smnlarly made by another not less trustwoithy wiitei “ The guupowdei 
fright IS got out of all our heads, and we are going on, hereabouts, as if 
the deiilwas coutmmg every man should blowup himself, by wild 
riot, excess, and dciostation of tinio and temperance" It is pciliaps 
fortunate that the more particular account which has tianspucd of 
these banquetmgs, masques, and dancings, iiots, and excesses, should bo 
by an c}e-witaess so faithful and honourable, so incapable of exaggera- 
tion or falsehood, as Su John Harrington , for it would not othenviso 
bo Cl edible IIo Mas an invited guest at Theobalds when Cecil 
entertained the tMo kings there, and tells Ins fnend Mi Secictaiy 
BarloM that English noblemen whom lie had uc\ ei seen before c\ on 
tasio good liquor, ho now saw foWow the fashion, and wahoxv m hcsastl^ 
delights They had women, he adds, and ivine of such plenty as Mould 
In\o astoiushcd cacli sober bcholdei , and mIuIo the two ro}al guests 
Mere loNingly cmbiacmg each othci at table, lie saw the ladies abandon 
then sobnet;), and loU about m intoxication Cecil had himself 
iincntcd a luasquo foi the occasion, m which, for a compliment to the 
modem Solomon, the queen of Sheba was the principal personago ; and 
the other actois Mere Faith, Hope, Chanty, Yictoiy, and Peace But, 
alisl the lady Mho pci souated hci mijcst^ of Sheba tumbled lielplcssl} 
at the feet, or rather ui the face, of tho majesty of Bcnmaik, mIio 
thereupon got up and Mould haio danced MitU Sheba, “but ho fell 
doMu and humbled himself bcfoio her, and Mas earned to an inner 
chamber, and hid on a bed of sLitc, which was not a little defiled Mith 
the presents of tho queen winch Iiad been bcstoMcd on liis garment” 
Nor did It fnro belter with tho otlier acticsscs Hope tried to speak, 
hut hid drunk too much; and willidrcM, “hoping tho king Mould 
excuse her breuty" Faith lea tho court in a no Iu,s staggenng 
con ition , and mIicii Chmty, uiiahiu to coicr tho sms of licr sistei'H, 
uas 0} igcd to follow, slio found thcni, in tho condition and action of 
ttaiujagcrs uniLscd to tho sea, m tho lower Inlk Victory licr'clf 
tnumpl.iyl as htUe, bem/, after mucli 1 uncntablo utterance, “ led away 
t c a \ capine, and hul to ■•lecp on tho ouUr steps of the ante* 
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chamber ; while Peace, not so helpless in her cups as she was Tiolently 
quarrelsome, most rudely made war with her olire-hranch “ on the 
pates of those who did oppose her.” So ended the ever-memorable 
masque invented by Cecil for delectation of the two delicate Lings. 

But were all tho masques of the reign like that ? Do not n e owe 
to other and more tasteful exlubitions some of the most exquisite 
products of Ben Jonson^s genius 1 The fact may be true, and the 
taste continue more than doubtful. Without attempting to depreciate 
an entertainment which has given us the Coj/ms of Sldton, it is certain 
that these shows were as tasteless as they were extras agant ; and it is 
not less certain that, in an age remarkable for the grandest gathering 
of poetic gemus that the universe had witnessed, ]\Ir. Campion was a 
more popular masquer than Bcu Jonson. In shoit, one really cannot 
discover any Iiigher court object in these celebrated masques than that 
of personal and not very decent display; or feel that Jonsou’s parti- 
cipation in them was other than tlio merest accident. Cardinal 
BentivogUo seems to hit the point of tho matter when he thus writes of 
tho queen, for the information of the Roman court ; She delights 
beyond measure in admiration and praises of her beauty, in which she 
has the vanity to think that she has no equal. Hence she makes public 
eslabitioDS of herself in a thousand ways, and with a thousand 
dijSFerent inventions ; and sometimes to so great an escehs that it has 
been doubted which wont furthest, the king in the ostentation of his 
learning, or the queen in tho display of her beauty." This is coahmed 
by a curious anecdote related by Osborne ; who says ho himself saw 
James one evening parting from the queen, and taldng his leave at her 
coach side, by kissing her suflSciently to tho middle of the shoulders; 
for so low she went bare,” ho adds, ” all the days I had the fortune 
to know her ; having a skin far more amiable than the features it 
covered, though not the disposition, in which report rendered her 
very debonair.” Other equally good witnesses confirm Bentivoglio’s 
account. “Her gieat passion is for halls and public entertainments, 
which she herself arranges, and which serve as a public theatre on 
which to display lier grace and beauty." For this she acted goddesses, 
negresses, and neieids, and displaced herself as the Indian princess or 
the Turkish sultana. 

Thus she had arranged that pageant in Jonson’s fine Masqiia 
of QueeiiSi wherein twelve ladies were exhibited sitting on a throne in 
the form of a pyramid, eleven of whom represented the highest and 
most heroical of queens that had ever existed, and the twelfth was 
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Anne, in projuut peisond, to -whom the poor needy poet gives tlio 
name of Belanm, and -who is unanimously chosen by the other queens 
to form the apex of their pyramid, as possessing m her single person 
all the virtues m herein itb it had been the glory of each to be separately 
adorned 1 At the suggestion of her peculiar taste, too, Jonson intro- 
duced into his Masgiie of Blackness twelve Ethiopian nymphs, daughtei-s 
of the Niger, who had come all the way to Britain (as the country now 
begins to be called) in search of a wash to whiten then complexions, 
and who have nothing to do but show their blackened negress faces, 
and dance Sir Dudley Caileton received an invitation to the latter 
masque, and one oi tw o facts from his account of it may show us what 
the thing generally was This exhibition took place in the Banquetmg- 
houso at Whitehall , and the first thing you saw on entering the room 
was a great engine at the lower cud which had motion, and in which w ere 
the images of sea horses, with other terrible fishes, tint were ridden b> 
Moors The indccoiaim was adds Sir Dudley, that there was all fish 
and no water But now you saw near these harmless dragons a great 
shell in the form of a scallop wherein were four benches , on the 
lowest of which sat the queen with my Lady Bedford, wlulo on the rest 
were placed the Ladies Suffolk Dcib} Rich, Effingham Anne Herbert, 
Susan Ilcrbeit, Elizabeth Ilowaid Walsingham and Beni “Their 
appcaianco was iich’ sa}s Sir Dudley, “ but too hght and couitcsaii* 
like for such groat ones Instead of Mzards, their faces and arms up 
to the elbows were pamted black’ This specimen will bo cnougli, 
thougli tho close of Sir Dudley’s letter, and of tho monstrous oxlnbition 
it describes, ought not to bo omitted “ The niglit’s w ork w as concluded 
witli a banquet in tlio great chamber, which was so furiously assaulted, 
tint down went the tables and trcsscls before one bit was touched ’ 
Another letter-writer of tho tiino enables us to complete this pictuio of 
lumbering and ill arranged profuscncss, of tasteless ^ ct almost bai banc 
citraMganco Tho show is put off till Sunday, reason all things 
are not read) Whatever tho dcMco nia^ bo, and what success thoj 
nn> !n\o m tlicir dancing, jet jou should ln\o been sure to liaio seen 
great ntlics m jciuls, wlicn one ladj, -tmt tint under a baroness, is 
said to bo furmdic I for better tli in a hundred thousand pounds , and 
tho Laly Arabella goes beyond her, and tho queen must not coinf 
behind ’ 

But wlnt, meanwhile, was tho opniiou of their ruler bccoinmg 
prti dent anu ng tho Ihighdi people 1 An intelligent forci ^ner will 
ilucnLu It for m. C mhi kr, for pilj’s ’ saj h M do Bcniniont, ii) 
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oue of his despatclies, “-what must be the state and condition of aprince, 
whom the preachers publicly from the pulpit assail ; whom the come- 
dians of the metropolis covertly bring upon the stage ; whose wife 
attends these representations in order to enjoy the laugh against her 
husband ; whom the parliament braves and despises ; and who is 
universally hated by the whole peopled” The Frenchman’s great 
master, Henri, shortly before he fell by the hand of an assassin, had 
spoken of the effects of surii contempt when directed against the 
person of a sovereign, as marvellous and homble ; and in this case also 
they proved so, though in another generation than Ms who had made 
himself so thoroughly despicable. “Audacious language," pursues 
M. de Beaumont, “offensive pictures, calumnious pamphlets, these 
usual forerunners of civil war, are common here, and are symptoms 
doubly strong of the bitter temper of men’s minds ; because in this 
country men are in general better regulated, or by the good adminis- 
tration of justice are more kept within the sphere of their duties." 
Be it in justice added, that the assertion in the same despatches that 
the queen had been using all her efforts to corrupt the mind of 
the prince by flattering his passions and diverting him from his 
studies and exercises, outTof contempt to his father, does not appear 
to fie well founded. An heir-apparent, in truth, wants no such teach- 
ing. From the esperience of all history, we may call it his normal 
state to be in full opposition to the sovereign. The extravagant 
lecklessness of James, who, before the prince ■was tivelve years old, 
had surrounded him with, an establishment more than sufficient for a 
sovereign, gave in this instance more effect to the hostihty ; but in 
itself it was only natural. As James’s cowardly instincts were all for 
peace, Henry’s flushed forth into passionate eagerness for war. As 
James lived upon the sight of Carr, Hemy bated him so bitterly that 
the favourite was charged, and upon no mean evidence, with the prince’s 
premature death. As James imprisoned Raleigh, and laughed at his 
pursuits, Henry visited him in his prison, pioclaimed everywhere 
sympathy and admiration for him, got him to ■write upon subjects in 
which he was interested, and carried Mm materials for Ms History oj 
the World. “Whatl" was James’s frequent comment on tMs wilful 
independence of his heir, “will he bury me alive 1" That, apart 
from what Ms position induced, however, the prince had also worthy 
dispositions, all authorities seem to agree \ and without doubting that 
the popular regi’efe for his death was hyperbolical, and found vent in 
the hewailing of expectations that would never have been realised, it 
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is aa littlo possible to question that meie oidinary accomplislimenta, 
lioweyer lugU the rank that recommended them, could not haYO moved 
so general and so smcere a sorrow. Ilale%li wept for Jiim as his only 
ft icnd ; Drayton and Sylvester, whom he had pensioned, had good 
reason to mourn for him; Browne, Donne, and Ben Jouson made 
patbetic tributes to his virtues; Heywood and Webster offered earnest 
elegies ; and old Chapman bewails in the prince his “most dear and 
hcroical patron.” The only disrespect to his memory was evinced by 
ill’s father. “His majesty,” says tho prince’s chamberlain, “being 
miwilling and unable to stay so near the gates of sorrow, removed to 
T icobalds to wait there the event” In other words, he never visited 
his son on Iiig death-bed. Nor was this all: ho foibade the wearing 
of court-mourning; and Iiad the indecency, within three days after the 
ikath, to direct Sir Tliomaa Edmondos, at Paris, to continuo to nego- 
aoto poor Henry's marriage-treaty, only substituting tho name of 
Uiaries, It requires groat chanty to behove that James disapproved 
ot tbo crime imputed to Somerset, even though himself no party to it. 

Ilio queen, on tho other hand, is said to h.avo shed hitter tears; hut 
0 laio found icliof in tho preparations and masquings that soon after 
began, for cclohraliug tho mariiago of her daughter with tlio Count 
la all , 10 of Bolicmia. Ehzaheth and Chailes were now her oftly 
hh, i?‘i' / >‘'“1 teen bora to her since her airival in 

‘ 1 - * “ ‘to 22ua Juno, ICOG) ; hut both, 

in nLv '“P«'“''-eIy. Jfary and Sopliia. had died in 

flirtation Mini 11 ^ “'“'d’houi a«<i a suspected but very innocent 
few* ilil. ° Jbuiig Lord Herbert of Chcibiiry, her hfo presents 

.■uni eiiiiS^^°™ I noticeable. Its genoral tenor of business 

f^jr n r ‘r,“? '‘‘T, tod to tho leader. To 

d.viXr™mr amusemont. She liad an illness soon alter her 
Blm H next “I •*'“'* '<> "ators at Bath. But 

nnsquer at Cavg’rslnm n at ono of Caiiqiioii’s 

nnlo herself 'tho Imad of° ih'^^ ICiiollys ; “vouchsafing to 
phco\rithhcri)t.rsoml,l /'^revels, and graciously adorimig the 
fti It riio would imt * ^ only fcifhity in her reign 

-i.tuv;:s 

"Ifo of iiintUu,. Slio I,-,,] t®“8''am« i.iarmgo viith l.is jouug 

wliidi is no lad «ner', r'^ “S'™at tho lady ; and, in a letter 
rie.l.lhiig to hrin • |"'^'I ° i" '‘^ohut-j, laughed at tho king for liis 
o bnn„ aUut sod. „ Mcdihus. “I humbly desfro your 
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majesty to tell me liow 1 should keep this secret, that hare already 
told it, aud shall tell it to as many as I speak -with. If I rrere a 
‘poet, 1 irould make a soog of it, and sing it to the tone of Three fooh 
weU meV' 

Rarely •wore the latter years of her life, howerer, ruffled by eren 
such differences as these with her husband. The new favourite himself 
she would seem to hare tolerated, and lived on Undly terms with. 
Archbishop Abbott tells us, indeed, that it was she who had introduced 
Villiers to James, though reluctantly, and at the king’s suggestion ; 
obeying, in short, a new stroke of royal cunning. “He would not 
now/’ says the archbishop, “ admit any to nearness^ about himself, but 
such a one as the queen should commend to him, and make some suit 
in that behalf ; in order that, if the queen afterwards, being ill-entreated, 
should complain of tliis dear one, he might make his answer, ‘ It is 
come of yourself, for -you were the party that commended him unto 
me/ ” Be this as it may, no violent dissensions seem in this case to 
have come between man and wife and the dear one. Tliey aj*e a very 
happy family party, and call each other names that betoken a dehghtful 
and uuuiisgiring familiarity. Villiers soared far beyond Somerset in 
corrupt rapacity as well as in grasping ambition ; but the queen esteemed 
him her “ watchful dog,” her “kind dog,” her “faithful dog,” who is 
watchful and alert to prevent the “ sow ” transgressmg, the sow being 
the king; and when, in obedience to her desire, he has “pulled the 
king’s ear till it was long as any sow’s/’ his majesty being at the 
same time informed that his dog has been commanded to make- his 
ears hang like a sow’s lug, she thanks him for “lugging the sow’s 
eare,” and tells Iiim she will “treat him better than any other dog.” 
The king himself calls Villiers, now Marquis of Buckingham, not only 
Hs dog, but his dog Steenie ; because he says his face is only to he 
compared to that of a saint with a glory round it, and there is exactly 
such a painted face of Saint Stephen at Whitehall. He wears Steenie’a 
picture under his waistcoat, near his heart ; Steenie’s white teeth, he 
says, continually shine upon him ; and to Steenie he not unusually 
commences his letters, “Blessing, blessing, blessing on thy heart’s 
roots I ” 

But here thfi curtain falls ou scenes and actors wMch have 
already perhaps detained the reader too long. The queen wrote the 
last letter preserved of her coirei^ondence in October 1618. It was 
addressed to the JIarquis of Buckingham. “ My kind dog/’ it ran, “ if 
I have any power or credit with, you, I pray you let me ha\e a trial of 
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it at tills time, iu dealing sincerely and earnestly ■with the kingj that 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s life may not be called in question. If you do* it, 
so that the success answer my expectation, assure yourself that I will 
take it extraordinarily kindly at your hands,” We are not sony thus 
to part from Anne of Denmark, though her ■well-meant intercession 
failed, alike i\ith Buckingham and his master. Within a month after 
Raleigh’s death, at the close of 1618, she was struck -vsith the illness 
that proved fatal to her ; and on the second of the following March, 
she died at Hampton Court of dropsy, in the forty-third year ot 
licr ago. 

Her death was lamented as premature and sudden ; but it saved 
her from witnessing many family sorrows, which her memory- might 
have embittered by counecting with many family sins. 



'EmRmT,TA MARIA OF FRANCE, \ ^ 

imiy QP CHARLES TBE first" ' 

' *• ^ .r ^ 

The fan and ill-fated consort of jone of Engljind’s^most unfortunate 
soipieigna is eubtled, fiom tlie^peculiar circuras^tanc^Bs mivlnch.slie'w^ 
placed,- to tlie utmost lenity , Not sateen nlien jjalled-rupon, iu4lie 
onerous position of queen, to^swny the agitatiqn of'-^parties alieldy 
influenced iJy violent prejudice against eacli.othei,“shfejCound*ieligion 
employed a Bubteifuge foraepuhlicanisw, and'^heyBeif/ fiotaitho 
natuio of lioi cieed, legaided, upon Uei arnval in England, a 
suspicioub dislike, •winch incensed the bigotry she had peihaps ot^cr,wiae 
iievez oryiced Her education, also,chad-been calculated to-petvert 
the acduiicy of hei judgment A beautiful and spoiled child/ nursed 
a&iidst couib intrigue, descended from a'l^mg \sliose dazzhng qualities 
thipw a false ^u^ti^e ovei lus many and iue\cusable faults, she-ivas 
enly taught to jinej^ truth tluough distorted medium , so that, mithe 
letiospect, it .IS ConceiTabl^tth^t.e\en*the Jiojioi^of hei fatUer^s assas- 
sination,* aftei* escape fiom'^flCty'Coli^pfrafiii^/^pftitoolv, less ol/tragjc 
leahty than of exciting romance ^ deatli, left-under, the 

influence of her haughty inolhei,»she necessarily imbibed much of her 
bigotiy and pude , an effcct.iqamtamcd foi some period after her 
niariiage by cymtinued coiiespondence with the French couit, and the 
pernicious and intCiested Counsels of pnests add dependants >' 

Henrietta Maria was bQrn*at,thc'Lomrc, Novembe^25, 160?, being 
tlio youngest. child- of „ncnn the Fourth of France-and *3Iai^ do 
3dcdim, hjs second wife Ucr. buth was herqldedtby the lung’s con- 
cession to hi3 cousQrfs.ieitpiated de§iro that hei coloration should'ho 
celcbmtcd without further delay , Heuiis previous reluctance to that/ 
ceremony having been excited bj— the jealousj of-^liis artful mistress, 
the Maichioncss de Veruouil, and bj her employment of fortune-tellers 
to prognosticate that he would not &uni\n the coronation of tho queen 
a smglo day. 

At ienctlu after every representation, though uiged for “three 
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entiro da) 3 ' by SuU), m bolnlf of lii3 beloved masters misgivings, bad 
filled to mduco the queen to forego her 17151103, it ivas agreed that tbo 
euthrouemeut should take place on the 13th of the foUoiviug May 
In the dark consummation of the fatal tragedy ive cannot \7onder 
that the preiious and subsequent conduct of Mauo should haie caused 
licr to be regaidcd as imphcated for beside ill terms subsistmg 
between the iO}al pair the queen is said to have been ‘ ni assez 
surprise ni assez aflhgeo at the intelligence The Due dEpernon^ 
prov lously almost paralyzed b) mfiiraity at once manifested a revival 
of energ) -whicli enabled him to sccuie the regency to the pohtic widow 
of the murdci cd monarch in fact it is too evident that eveiy prepara 
tiou had been made to remove those obstacles wluch an imci owned 
queen dunng the hfetimc of her divorced predecessor (Margaict do 
^^alois) might otherwise have expencnced 

The ) cars of infancy c\ en of lUustnous personages, as being anterior 
to their future gicatucss piesent httle of interest in detail Cardinal 
Maffoo Barberuu afterwards Pope Urban the Eighth, named the 
princess after both her paicuts and the two earhest occasions of hci 
appearance in public were the contiastiug and rapidly successive 
spectacles of her mothers coronation and hei fathers funeral For 
some tmio the monotony of her life was unbroken, except by tRb 
festivities attendant upon the accession of lici )oung biotbci, Louis the 
Tlnrtcentli , the coinpauion^liipof Gaston, aftciwaids Dul o of Orleans , 
and tlio nuptials of hei two sisters, Elizabeth to Philip the louith of 
fcpaiii, and Christine to Anndee Vicloiio tho Tenth, Duke of Savo) 
Her attachment to her mother, which was ardcntl) icturucd, amounted 
to a species of idolati), and sho caily cv inccd strong inclinations tow aids 
music aud piinting, wJule a religious education, enthusiastic ill) con 
ducted b) aCinnelito religieusc, icndcrcd her faith m tho tenets of her 
church strict and decided. Very carl) aUo dnUhis littlo pimccss gno 
promiMiig tol eiis of tint CNlrcme foseinition of maimci aud sweetness 
of deposition winch, added to rare beaut) and a voieo of the most 
t m lug melod), coiLstamly oheitcd me admiraiion ot iiei eountr)mon, 
e CIO w lom it was tlic polic) of those iii power to present her in order 
todmnmsli tlicir own unpopuhnt) .lUtcrnato fCtcs and civil feuds, 
nivohmg much personal v icis>itudc-b) flight and participation of tho 
queen mothers mq rL-.onmcnt^fonncd, however, n most unfit de ciphiio 
r under In fitt, ihc records of iho tiino aro renlcto with tho 
quarrels an I rcconcilntions of 31 mo and tho king her son, and Uio 
c evaLou and deores-ion of tho favourites of caclu 
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The firat occasioa oa wbich Prmce Charles beheld his fature 
consoit ■was dming this romantic expedition, m 1623, to Jladnd to 
obtam the hand of the Infanta, the pnnce, after the example of 
ius father and grandfather, and at the instigation of Buckingham, 
being desirous that an. interview with his fiiture bride should cement, 
by personal affection, that bond of pohticol union ■which King James 
iras eagei to mstituke, both from the emeigeucy of his own pecuniary 
distresses, and an. opmion peculiar to himself that “ any alliance below 
that with Franco oi Spam ■was unworthy a Piinco of Wales"’ This 
Quixotic expedition, besides Charles and the Jong’s “ humble slave and 
doge, Steeme,” as Buckiughani was styled, consisted of Sir Francis 
Cottmgton, Su Bicliard Greliam, and Mister Endymion Poiter, and 
upon reaching Pans, the pai ty, “ by mere accident,” as ■we ai e told 
by Sn Henry Wotton, obtained a first view of Hennetta, each errant 
kmght “shadowed undei a bushy peruke,” and concealing his title by 
a plebeian name, though the two ot greatest digmty amongst them 
attracted marked attention by their superior giace and deportment 
The Spanish match was soon bioken off by the impetuous attempts 
of the cleigy to pioselytize Charles, the exuperation of Olivaiez with 
Buckingham, and the refusal to include the restitution of the palatinate 
Ilf the man lago portion of the Infanta — a circumstance which induced 
Kmg James to exclaim, ‘ that he ■would iie\er mairy his son with a 
portion of his only sistei ’s tears and he liostily i ecahed the prmco from 
Madrid, his paternal anxiety being painfully increased by the lemaik 
of Aiclue, his jestei, who first offered to “change caps” with James 
ioi allowing the Prince of Wales to depart , and upon the king’s 
mquiimg uhat he would say when he saw him. come back again, 
rophed, “Many, I will take off the fool’s cap, which I now put upon 
tliy head for sending him thither, and put it upon the king of Spam’s 
foi letting him letuin ” Auxious, however, for the fulfilment of his 
deaiest wish, James, almost before the conclusion of the Spanish 
iiegociation had been notified in England, privately despatched Lord 
Kensington to Pans, with offers for the hand of Henrietta, where, 
not^withstandiDg the threat of Ohvaiez, “ that if the pope ever granted 
a dispensation for the match with France, the king of Spam would 
march to Rome ■'Mth an army, aud sack it,” the ambassador and his 
message -were well received by the queen In fact, the prmcess herself 
appears to have been favourably unpressed by the report of ius 
“ gallantry ” duimg the incognito visit of the prmce , since she not 
only lutmuted that “if he neat to Spam foi a avife, he might haie 
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liad ono nearer baud, and saved himself a great part of the labour;'’ 
but v,o find her at the outset of the uegociation “perusing his picture 
a Nvliolo hour together,” ^Tllich she had ingeniously contrived to obtain 
fiom Lord Kensington, and testifying the greatest delight when the 
letter containing the proposal itself was submitted to her. 

The joy of Henrietta at the prospect of becoming Queen of England, 
might, however, have been damped, had she looked back to the last 
alliance of the kind. This was no other than that of Margaret ot 
Anjou, the queen of Henry the Sixth, whose misfortunes had so 
operated on the minds of French princesses, that though the English 
princes had made various offers, no marriage for two centuries had 
been ventured upon Henrietta’s was doomed to be still more 
disastrous. 

After much delay, caused by the reluctance of the pope to grant a 
dispensation for a union which ho foresaw would be infelicitous, and by 
tlio death of James the Fust, thirty public and three private marriage 
articles w'ero agreed upon, after the model of the Spanish contract. By 
the nineteenth of these articles, the education of the royal offspring, 
until their thirteenth year, was strictly reserved to the queen. The 
ceicmony took place “on a theatre eicctcd in front of Notio Dame,'* 
May 21, 1G25, the Due do Chevreuso acting as the representative Cf 
diaries, who had already despatched Buckingham to conduct his 
bride to England. Her arrival there was, however, delayed some 
little time, ostensibly by a sudden and severe indisposition of tlic 
queeu-mother at Amiens — a procrastination which gave riso to various 
surmises. The pope, on the one hand, is represented to havo enjoined 
a penance j Bucldngham, on the other, to have arranged an oppor- 
tunity, of which it is ccxhaiii he availed himself, for a faioxscll 
inteniew with Anno of Austria, the idol of his insane devotion at 
Fans. Charles, who had mcaiiwliilo waited at Dover, removed to 
Canterburj’, whence, on Monday, Juno 24, ho was hastily\ummoncd 
to rcccuo tho queen, ^sho had arrived lato tho evening bcfoic. “ Tiio 
king roilo from Canterbury, and came to Dover after ten of tho clock, 

• I ho stay cd in tho presence till she had done, 

w uc 1 6 10 a vertised of, made short woik, rose, went unto liiiu, kneeled 
1 mill a ns feet, took and kissed hts hand. Tho king took her uj> in 

s kcr, and UilUng with her, cast down his eyes toward 

xa;.! \ i^ocming higher tluan report was, reaching to his shoulders), 

iQ Uil showed him her shoes, saying 

' t icct, bir, I stand upon minu own feet— I havo no liclps by 
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art ; tlius high I ara, and am neither lugher noi lower ’ ” -Again, we 
read from another letter ol the same date, and from the same writer, 
“ So soon as she heard he was come, she hasted down a pair of stairs 
to meet him, and, offeiing to kneel down and to kiss his hand, he 
wrapped her up m his aims, and kissed her %vith. many kisses ” 

The first words addressed to Charles by lus young hnde expressed 
a similar sentiment to that of her mother when introduced to Henry 
theFomth, “Sire, je sms venue en ce pajs de vostre majeste pour 
estie commandee de vous ” She requested that “he would infoim her 
of her faults of ignoiance ” The king lephed, tendeily kissmg away hei 
tears, “ that ho would be no longei master of lumself than while ho was 
servant to her^’ There was much in the peraonal demeanour and 
character of Charles, as developed at this period, which was calculated 
not merely to re assure a timid giil, but to attract the lasting regards 
of an affectionate w omau He is said to hare been “a prince of comely 
presenco, of a sweet, grave, but mehncholy aspect, ins face was 
regular, handsome, and well complexioned , his body strong, healthy, 
and well-mado, and though of a low stature, w»is capable to endure the 
greatest fatigue He had a good taste of leainmg, and more than an 
01 dmary skill m the hbeial arts, ospecjally painting, sculptuio, aichi- 
tctfture, and medals Ho acquired the noblest collections of any prmco 
in his time, and moie than all the kings of England before him Ho 
spoke several languages very well, and witli a singnhi good gTiace, 
though now and then, when lie was warm in disv-ourso, he was inclinable 
to stammer He wnt a toleiablo hand for a king , but lus sense was 
strong, and his st}Io laconic" From Caiiteibuiy, where the marmge 
ceremony was repeated, they pioceeded to Giavesend, and thence to 
London, and here, notwithstanding the ravages of tho plague, 
“ whereof, m this 3 ear, not less than thirty five thousand four hundred 
and seventeen persons died," and the lovival of thestnngent proclama- 
tion against building, of Queen Elizabeth, ever} endeavour was made 
to giaco her airnol The vessels m the nvei gave her a volle3 of 
fifteen hundred shot, and as she approached Whitehall, the fascmation 
of her appearance aud manners, added to fresh loiraours of her kindly 
sentiments towards Protestantism, every moment increased tho populai 
enthusiasm 

Yet notwithstanding this auspicious comtnencemeut, causes were 
soon ongmated of public dissatis^ctxou and conjugal disquiet Tho 
Cist arose from tlie queen's absolute refusal to bo eren present at the 
coronation , which, from some forgctfulnc*s or want of judgment upon 
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the part of those in power, had been fixed for Candlemas Day, a season 
of high festival in the Romish calendar, sufficient to pieclude a votary 
of that faith from attendance at a ceremonial of the reformed church, 
even had she been willing to receive the crown at the ministiatiou of 
priests whose authority she repudiated. This gave the death-blow to 
her popularity with the nation, which was aggravated by her subse- 
quent refusal to join in the coronation of the Idng in Scotland. The 
queen’s example eucouiaged her suite to give further umbrage to the 
English people, by “ dancing” and appealing to mock the august pro- 
cession, “as they 1 lowed its progress from a window.” Nor w'as the 
horiron of domestic life long unclouded. From the fiist period of her 
marriage, Henrietta had discovered that Buclcingham, the intimate 
associate of the Ung, wasatiue friend to neither his soveieign nor 
herself ; and while he used her influence to forward his professions to 
her sister-in-law, Ins manner evinced so little of either courtesy or 
prudence, that, as she afterwards confessed, “she began to bo out of 
conceit with the king her liushaud ; and Bucldngham heightened her 
disgust into aversion, by telling her fiaukly that, if ho pleased, ho 
could set them together by the cai-s. And, indeed, so ho did to such a 
degree, that she grew melancholy, and longed to return to Franco.” 
So completely, however, did the duko’s influence with her husband 
prevail, that it was only thiough his interference, and with a promise 
that he should accompany her, that she obtained permission to depart, 
though slio was ultimately obliged to foicgo tho voyage, in coiisequcnco 
of tlio queeu-mothcr’s refusal to admit the duke at tho Ficnch court 
To Charles himself his favomitc adopted a behaviour tho freedom of 
wliicli could not ho excused even by intimacy. “I witnessed,” writes 
Basbompierro liimself, “an iiistanco of great boldness, not to say 
impertinence, of tho Dul»c of Buckingham, wliich was, when he saw 
us tho most heated” (tho marshal’s mission being to demand explana- 
tions) “ho ran up suddenly, and threw* liimself between tho King and 
me, saving, ‘I .un come to keep tho peace between you two I’” But 
tho shrewd ambassador at once look off his hat, and tlioicby thwarted 
lluckiiigham .s curiosity, thus changing an auJicneo into a piivato con- 
versation, and rcmimling the duko of Iiis want of respect in remaining 
covered before Iiis .sovereign. A dispanty, also, in tastes, or rather 
iH-lKiMlions, Utwccii the ncvvly-niairied p.iir, became the feitilo source 
of frsfpiLiit diiiLiision : for while Ilcmictta’a liveliness of temper 
rem vre<l her iho ready |ialroncs.>i of “pki^s and pastorals,” in which 
t.10 hericlf. and Iier iimids of honour, acted tho several parts, a pro- 
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ceeding ^hicli Prynne severely censured m Ins Ilisfno on 

the otKer hand, Chailes, immediately upon his accession, h<ad reformed 
the comt, and expelled “the fools, buffoons, and other famihars of 
James These minor troubles, howes ei, soon happily teimmated m 
the removal of the queen’s attendants, Vtho, by aitful mtugue, had so 
foraeiited connubial skiife, as to cause Chailes deeply to legret those 
conditions, iThich, once iveakly conceded, he could not subsequently 
decline without compunction Foi as then own behavjoui compelled 
the Iving to vitiate the contiact lu assuming a determined attitude of 
resistance tonrauls Ins queen’s domestics, the fatal lesulfc of the crooked 
policy 'll Inch aUo\^ed such marriage articles exhibited itself m after- 
yeais, on the accession to the throne of a piogeny whose expulsion 
ma wi ought out by tho influence of the same tenets The restoration 
of tho mass at Whitelnll loused all the lebgious opposition of tho 
people Charles’s authonty mhisowu palace was lepudiated by tho 
queen’s smte, on the giouud tliat he “had nothing to do -nith them 
being a heretic," until after resisting several direct indications of tho Ling's 
desire foi their depaiture, they weio at length foicibly removed fiom 
tho queen’s lodgings in a manner most undignified, foi “while tho 
women howled and lamented, as if they had been going to execution, 
the yeomen of the guard thrust them and all then countryfolkes out of 
tho queen’s lodgings, and locked tho doois aftei them , the queen, mean- 
time, giewoveiy impatient, and brake the glass windows with her flste” 
The king appears to hare compounded foi discouitcsy by mumficenco^ 
for, notwithstanding thou aboifc lesidence, aud his disgust at tlieu 
conduct, he liberally picsented them “with eloicn thousand pounds in 
money, and about twenty thousand pounds woith of jcuels" Tho 
immcduate effects of this expulsion weio tempoiaiy a deep despon- 
dency on the queen’s part, notwitlistandmg the pohtic advice of her 
mothei, “to accede m all things to her husband, except m religious 
pomts ,’’ and a dcclaiation of war by rnnee, Buckingham, who was 
Its cluef instigatoi, being commissioned to conduct tho latter, and tlio 
fomier evil alleviated in a meosuio by tiro embassy of Bossompiene 
Tho official duties, and then issues, of these two noblemen, weio as 
opposite as then conduct of them The duke managed the w ai “ mm o 
with tljo gaieties of a courtici tbau the arts of a soldiei," which 
accounts for its ill success , but the marshal ov meed no less integrity 
than perception in avaihng himself of the absenco of Buckingham to 
bnng tho royal couple to a bettei understanding of each other’s mutual 
disposition, so as to deduce fiom the king himself a confession as to 
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the arch plotter of domestic stnfc— “ Hy wife and I were never upon 
better terms , she showing herself so loving to me by her discretion 
on all occasions, that *t makes us all wonder at and esteem her ” Her 
cxpenence of the maUgnant mflueuco almo'^t piecluded the possibility 
of Henrietta s sympathising wiUi the king iii his regret at the dul e’s 
assassmation, whicli be bitterly lamented, notwithstanding that by this 
c\eut the greatest banier to his married happiness was removed, and, 
from ‘that nobleman being the object of the popular hate, it mthdrew 
the chief obstruction of tiic subjects’ love to their king ” 

The advent of the future hope of England, in the birth of a Prince 
of Vales (the first child, Chailcs James, having scarcely survived 
■\ day) inspiied but htUo popular joy, and as the nativity of the 
jouiig pniico was m the few next yeais, followed by hat of the 
Princess ^laiy, the Duke of Yorl aftcrwaids James the Second, and 
the Pnnccss Elizabeth, each addition to the royal farail) was distrust- 
fully regarded as of a loss fitting because less decidedly Protestant, 
claimant to the crown than the ofispnng of the Queen of Bohemia 
The birth of the Prince of Wales was liowever, haibingcrcd by a 
supernatural presage of no common glory, m the ‘appearance of a 
star at noonday, which elicited numcious poetical rhapsodies of 
wonder and admiration, equally sincere, though less precious, proofs 
of lo) ally than tho present of ‘ ambergris, china basons, a clock, and 
four pictures by Tintorct and Titian,” proflered to tho queen on tho 
biith of tlio Pnnccss Elizabeth 

Peihaps tho period of tho greatest Inppmcss and splondoji of 
Charles tlio Iirst and Ilcnnclta was about 1G33 Tlieir second son, 
J lines, was then born, and lus birth was celebrated by a niosquo given 
by tho gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn and the Templo to tho king and 
queen At this period the court was adorned by tho prcscnco of 
iinny celebrated men Waller was producing his lyrics in its honour, 
Vimlyke wxs immortalising not only the beauty of tlio queen, but tlic 
person of her luisbaiul, os well os of all tlio most distinguished of lus 
tx*urtiers Ini^o Jones wis not only roaiing public buildings, but 
<le\i mg mx‘^que3 and ballets for tho royal plcosuro , and Ben Jonson 
anl Ihaumont ami I Ictchcr wero wnting their great dramas Yet 
ahtaly dirk clouds lowered The popular dislike to IlcnnelUas 
religion hoon as.-,ociatea itself with every act and feeling of licrbclf 

er mother, being dnven from tho fnondly asylum of tho Ircnch 
1^1 ^ inih^mty, ‘ msomueh tint Louis oven 

\ lelleil lu r destruction, ilic filul wdieiludo of Henrietta, who. in tho 
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oxtreraity of tlie queea-motiier'a action, affectionately invited her 
to England, and for two years entertained her with the distinction 
becoming her station even in the plenitude of power, though equally 
natural as praiseworthy, was vituper^ed and misrepresented by 
fanatical malice. But the daughter’s early acquaintance with perse- 
cution heralded the dawning greatness of the heroic wife ; and as 
her husband’s perils grew more imminent in the threatening storm of 
political anarch^^ her promptitude and talent, stimulated to keenest 
exercise by conjugal affection, proved Imr no degenerate descendant of 
the fevourite monarch of France. Burnet, indeed, whose dislike is 
manifest, accuses her of “ fondness for intrigues, and want of judg- 
ment,” and affirms that ” to her little practices, as well as to the Icing’s 
own temper, the sequehof all his misfortunes was owing but this is 
rebutted in part by the testimony of a political opponent, who speaks 
of her abhorrence of mischief as well known, and also by the impression 
her sagacity invariably produced to the encouragement of her partisans, 
and to the fear of the parliamentary council. It is indeed to be 
lamented that Henrietta’s feelings, by a too common error of her sex, 
somewhat impaired her judgment, and at times fhistrated the success 
of those plans so felicitously propounded, under adverse circumstances, 
by her zeal and energy. Accordingly, wo find her, in the year 1639, 
the memorable epoch of the king’s inauspicious expedition to Scotland, 
raising no less than forty thousand pounds from the Koman Catholics 
of England in Lis behalf ; jret, shortly afrer the pacificatico^ with 
singular imprudence, encouraging him in a measure destructive of the 
whole previous benefit, which, if consummated, would for ever have 
alienated that country from the royal interests, viz., the execution of 
tho Earl of Loudon. So obstinate is she represented to have been 
upon this occasion, tliat it was not until the 3Iarqms of Hamilton " took 
her up short,” and “ let her know she was a subject as well as himself,” 
tliafc she relaxed her pertinacious severity. Such instances, however, 
of violation, not more of the general sentiments of feminine sensibility 
than of her own natural characteristic, only appear when, her pride 
was injured by a want of respect to herself, or by some perilous 
sacrifice of safety or dignity involved on the part of her now fondly- 
cherislied consort. Her sorrow at tho fate of tho high-minded Strafford, 
amply retries ed her character for humanity; Sho herself declared to 
iladamo do ilotteviile, that ” she did all she could to save him ; not a 
day passed over her head but sho closetted tho most riolent of tho 
faction, induced Lord Banby, one of his greatest enemies, to defend 
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him, and shed abundance of tears •when the intelligence of his execution 
reached lier the king and hersellj as she expressed it, being botli 
sensible that his death would some day or other rob the one of life and 
the other of rest. 

During the king’s absence in Scotland, Henrietta took up her 
residence at Oatlands, wlience, through the instrumentality of <*10 
officer on duty, tho parliament endeavoured to decoy the royal 
children into their own grasp, and had planned a nocturnal attack 
upon the house, the better to effect their design* The queen, however, 
was speedily informed by a loyal soldier of the plot, and arming her 
servants, she “ herself went to take the air in the park” during the 
anxious interval, which elapsing without any hostile demonstration, 
she presented their recurrence by removing to Hampton Court, with 
her own guards ; and while the parliament, ashamed of detection, 
0^ cm helmed her with apolo^es, she employed the remainder of tho 
king’s absenco in winning friends to his cause ; amongst others, 
inducing “ tho Lord Itayor of London to renew his allegiance.” Yet, 
with n strange contradiction of behaviour, no sooner was Charles 
returned, than sho frustrated, by her hasty imprudcnc£s, a politic 
btratagem for his protection. Tho king, who had resolved on a bold 
attempt in tlio House of Commons to seize tho five members who tto 
d.y before had been impeached of high treason, confided his design to 
his queen, uho, unable to rcstrahi her exulUtion till tho whole was 
accomplished, revealed tho plot to that “busy stateswoman, tho. 
Countess of Carlhlc,” as Sir Philip Warwick calls her, “ who had 
cliaiigcd her gallant from Strafford to Mr. Pym, to whom it was dis- 
covered m lime for him to effect his escape. Upon tho failure of this 
at emp^ altliough ruined by herself, the queen fell into a rage, and 
a c diaries ‘ poltroon,’ yet ho c.\prcsscd no reproach ; but, as sho 

oversight by her own 

tl.if n W grew more exasperated, it uws resohed 
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"Witli Iier usual self-command, however, the queen, notwithstanding 
the pressure of domestic grief, immediately upon her arrival in 
Holland, where her reception was most cordial, exhibited all those 
powers of diplomacy which her extraordinary fascinations so strongly 
seconded. Her chief object was to effect a loan upon the crown 
jewels, which she carried with her, and upon those belonging to 
herself ; but the tact mth which she won over to her cause the burgo- 
masters, who, inexperienced in the rules of common courtesy, received 
her without any external mark of respect, appears little short of the 
marvellous. So efficiently did they co-operate with her, that in little 
more than a year she raised two millions of pounds, and sailed from 
Schevchng for England with eleven transports, her fleet being con- 
voyed by the famous Dutch admiral. Van Tromp. Upon this voyage 
she experienced all the horrors of death, and was obliged to put 
back, in the strangest condition* of personal discomfort, to a little 
port near the Hague, whence, a fortnight after, she reached England, 
under so close a pursuit by the parliameutary vessels, that their 
shot awoke her as she lay asleep in her bed the next morning, A 
remarkable anecdote is here told of her heroism : she had an ugly 
but favourite lap-dog, and upon her quitting the cottage during the 
hottest of the enem/s fire, she suddenly remembered that her pet had 
been deserted ; without a moment's hesitation she returned, brought 
it away from u*ithin reach of the cannon, and then went to conceal 
hereelf in the caves near the village. The whole country was “ now 
filled with gossip” respecting her courage and perils. Lord Newcastle, 
with a body of troops, conducted her to York — the Roman Catholics 
came from all quarters to enlist in her ranks — Batten's disloyalty 
was loudly censured, as having designedly pointed his cannon at 
Burlington at the very house in which she lodged, — and the romantic 
enthusiasm which hafled her escape, caused her escort soon to find 
himself at the head of a considerable force. The queen, eagerly taking 
advantage of their zeal, drew partisans over to the royal cause so 
universally, that even Sir Hugh Cfaolmondley, the governor of Scar- 
borough, who had already defeated the roj ^ts, promised to dehver 
up the town, and Sir John Hothom was ready to open the gates of 
Hull, which he had rudely shut against tlie ling. It must not bo 
forgotten, too, that this display of mental energy followed closely upon 
a period of deep pereonal aiBiction. "When in Holland, Henrietta had 
learned the death of her mother, in the midst of hardships, and alone ; 
tho sorrowing daughter not having been permitted to console the last 
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hours of her persecuted parent. It has been pathetically remarked that 
this princess, ■who had “brought a niairiage portion of six hundred 
thousand croA^us, and diamonds and jewels worth three millions more, 
^nIio had founded two hospitals and several charitable institutions, 
was dying in a foreign laud in a state of indigence, though mother of 
the king of France, and though three of her daughters had married 
kings. Charles had dreaded that her expulsion from the kingdom by 
his own subjects “ would occasion a further alienation of the mind of 
his wife from that religion “which,” he writes, ‘'is the only tiling 
wherein we differ yet again, upon hencturn, his enemies evinced but 
slight sincerity in the promise which they hud given, “ that they would 
t o all in their power to make her happy, if she would continue in 
hngland j ’ nor was it until when, upon her maich to Oxford, the Idng 
met her at Edge Hill, that a gleam of transitory sunshine irradiated 
icr path aimdst the revelry of lbo‘tbeii triumphant court, and that 

hope-fallacious l^whispercd a lenewal of the happier years of her 

Ule. Short respite was aUowcd from caro and peril : upon the ovo 
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To her application, tho brutal ans\\cr was returned, that “the earl 
intended to escort her to London, where the Parliament wero resolved 
to impeacli her a reply which elicited from tho queen tho toucliing 
sentiment expressed to tho Duke of Hamilton, “ God forgive them for 
their rebellion, aa I assure you I forgive them from my heart what 
they do against me.” Her reputation for courage was also enhanced 
by a display of fortitudo upon this fearful occasion, which amazed her 
attendants. Rallying by one strong oiTort of tho will her enervated 
powers, Henrietta rose to meet tho emergency with all tho undaunted 
resolution of that sire who had been indeed tho first warrior of his 
ago. In disguise, .and almost fainting \vith pain and weakness, sho 
escaped, \s’itU her confessor and two faithful adheients, to a hut on tho 
road to Pl3'mouth, leaving her infant behind to tho protection of ta fow 
loyal followers, upon whoso fidelity sho could roly, and sot sail from 
Pendennis only ten days before Clmrlcs arrived to raise tho siego of 
Exeter. So closely was sho pursued by tho pailiamcntary cniiscre, 
that her captain set every sail, and being impeded by a shot from the 
enemy, was about, at tho quccn^s command, to set fire to tho magazine 
rather than allow his \csscl to bo taken, when ho was rescued by a 
French fleet from Dieppe, under whoso escort sho reached Chastol; 
wjicnco, on foot, ill, destitute, and oxliaustcd, tho unhappy qncen mado 
her way “ over tho rocks ” to tUo abode of some peasants ; “ all tho 
strokes of fortune upon her m.'ignaniraous soul, like the breaking of 
tho waves upon a rock of diamonds, unablo to shako, but only washing 
it to a greater brightness.” 

After remaining four months at tlio baths of Bourbon, sho came 
to Paris, whcie “ tho king and queen, witli tho Duke of Anjou, went 
out to receive her, with every testimony of tender friendship and 
tho Louvre, tho place of her birth, with St. Germain for a country 
seat, was assigned to lier as a residence, with a pension of twelve 
thousand crowns a month ; tho last, according to more than ono 
authority, being contributed by tho French clergy. But affection 
could not obliterate the blight of caro ; “ at tiiis time she was so 
much disfiguied by illness and misfortune, that she had scarce any 
marlcs of her beauty left, though tho expression of her face liad 
sometliing in it stiU so agreeable as charmed everybody that saw 
her.” Her temper, naturally so gay, was now saddened by grief ; 
yet, “ even when tho tears tiickled down her cheelca, if any one 
happened to pass a jest, sho suppressed tliem as well as slio was 
able, to please the company ; while the gravity of woo rendered her 
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hours of her persecuted parent. It has been pathetically remarked that 
this princess, who had “ brought a marriage portion of six hmidred 
tliousand crowns, and diamonds and jewels worth three millions moio, 
uho had founded two hospitals and several charitable institutions, 
was dying in a foreign land in a state of indigence, tliough mother of 
the king of France, and though tliree of her daughters had married 
hiugs." Charles had dreaded that her e.\pulsion from the kingdom by 
his ovm subjects “ would occasion a further alienation of the mind of 
his wife from that religion "which," he writes, "is the only thing 
wherein we differ ; yet again, upon her letuin, hia enemies evinced but 
slight sincerity in the promise which they had given, “ that they would 
do all in their power to make her happy, if she would continue in 
hiiglaud nor was it until when, upon her maich to Oxford, the king 
met her at Edge HiU, that a gleam of transitory sunshine irradiated 
her path amidst the reieh-y of the- then triumphant court, and that 
hope faUacious 1— whispered a renewal of the happier years of her 
hie. Short respite was aUowed from care and peril ; upon the eve 
ot tho battle of Newbury it was dear that Oxford was no safe 
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To her application, the brutal answer was returned, that "the earl 
intended to escort her to London, where the Parliament were resolved 
to impeach her a reply which elicited from the queen the touching 
sentiment expressed to the Duke of Hamilton, " God forgive them for 
their rebellion, as I assure you I forgive them from ray heart what 
they do against meJ* Her reputation for courage was also enhanced 
by a display of fortitude upon this fearfijl occasion, which amazed her 
attendants. Rallying by one strong effort of the will her enervated 
powers, Henrietta rose to meet the emergency with all the undaunted 
resolution of that sire who had been indeed the first warrior of his 
age. In disguise, and almost fainting with pain and weakness, she 
escaped, with her confessor and two fmthful adherents, to a hut on the 
road to Plymouth, leaving her infant behind to the protection of a few 
loyal followers, upon whose fidelity she could rely, and set sad from 
Pendennis only ten days before Charles arrived to rmse the siege of 
Exeter. So closely was she pursued by the parliamentary cruisers, 
that her captain set every sail, and being impeded by a shot from the 
enemy, was about, at the queen’s command, to set fire to the magazine 
rather than allow his vessel to be taken, when he was rescued by a 
French fleet from Dieppe, under whose escort she reached Chastel ; 
wjience, on foot, ill, destitute, and exhausted, the unhappy queen made 
her way “ over the rocks” to the abode of some peasants ; “all the 
strokes of fortune upon her magnammous soul, hke the breaJdng of 
the waves upon a rock of diamonds, unable to shake, but only washing 
it to a greater brightness.” 

After remaining four months at the bntlis of Bourbon, she crane 
to Paris, where " the king and queen, with the Duke of Anjou, went 
out to receive her, with eveiy testimony of tender friendship and 
the Louvre, the place of her birth, with St. Germain for a country 
seat, was assigned to her as a residence, with a pension of twelve 
thousand crowns a month ; the last, according to more than one 
authority, being contributed by the French clergy. But affection 
could not obhterate the blight of care ; “ at this time she was so 
much disfiguied by illness and misfortune, that she had scarce any 
marks of her beauty left, though the expression of her face had 
something in it still so agreeable as charmed everybody that saw 
her.” Her temper, naturally so gay, was now saddened by grief; 
3'et, “ even when the tears trickled domi her cheeks, if any one 
happened to pass a jest, she suppres^d them as well as she was 
able, to please the company ; whfle the gravity of woo rendered her 
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more considerable than sbe would have been, perhaps, if she had never 
known sorrow.” 

Devoted as over to her husband’s interests, her advice, if promptly 
followed after his successes in the west, by a march upon London, 
would doubtless have changed the final aspect of the war, although his 
resistance to her injunction by Sir William Davenaut, that “he should 
part with the church for his peace and security,” proved not only her 
want of unity with him in matters of faith, but her ignorance of that 
high tone of pnnciple which induced the king’s resolution to maintain 
his oath inviolate, even at the hazard of his life. His precept to his 
son, upon his blessmg, “ never to yield to any conditions that wore 
dishonourahle, or derogatory to legal authority, though it were for tho 
sauiig of his (the king’s) life,” ho illustrated by ciample, and was thus 
spared that “ disquiet of mind ” which is sharper than tho axo of tho 
executioner. Charles's idea of a persecuted church was, that it did 
not thereby become leas pure, though less fortunate; but having 
no dependence upon Hourietta’a counsels in these respects, wo find 
Ixim making an exception to his son in that total direction by 
tho queen, which ho lecoramcnded to his observanco “in all other 
things.” 

During her rosidcnco in Paris, besides effecting a treaty with 
Uolland and France, she set on foot a ncgociation of marriago botween 
her son luid tbo Princess of Orango, and attached soTcral malcontents 
to tbo king’s party by rccoiring them at her, court ; but so straitened 
wero her resources by the king’s demands, that upon tho arrival of the 
nmeo of Wales, followed by that of his infant sister Henrietta (who 
d Imcu TMtored to her mother by tho courage of Lady Moiton), tlio 
queens conition was truly doplorablo. Both tho royal children had 
« w.th ininuncnt perd-tho princess, disguised as a boy. was 
“oThvl and iucroasod tho haz.ardof dcloc- 

™P>i“ty, to inform oi cry one 

had been tn nvn 1 ’ °“^’^ranco of woman’s fond idolatry. 

To kad iillv ‘'"= “““ “f “‘“"■‘•■“•""'S rights, Uiough 

klio could not 1* *'f'*°*^ enough to bear, •which without his lovo 
V ^'ir ■“ “■“^■'1 drop of 

to a clotc* Tor K, '*^'*** horrid tragedy nij>iJIy drew 

reached W^fronU^l-l, 

^ • U.J messtiigtr arri\ed, ho boro t!io inteb 
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Jigence that the faction of Scottish covenanters, in ivhom she had 
admonished the king never to confide, had basely sold their sovereign 
to the English parliament, -which had resolved to bring him to a mock 
trial. Struck to the heart with aiiLazemenfc and confusion, she sent 
a paper to the parKainent, contaimng a veiy passionate lamentation 
of the sad condition the king her hushand was in, desiring that they 
would grant her a pass to come over to him, offering to use all her 
credit with liirn to give them satisfaction ; and if tliis were denied, 
she implored only permission to perform the duties she owed him, to 
be near him in the uttermost extremity. It will scarcely be believed 
that the ambassador Paw could not get leave to see the king ; and 
though the queen’s paper was delivered to the parliament, it was flung 
aside, with the observation that the house had, in 1643, voted his 
majesty guilty of high treason.” 

Nothing can exceed the misery to which Henrietta was at this 
moment reduced. Not only was she torn with the most terrible 
anxieties regarding the safety of her husband, but she was heiself in 
the midst of the terrors of civil war, and reduced to tlie most complete 
destitution. The wai' of the Fronde was raging in and around Paris, 
and on the eventful 6th of January, when the count escaped to St. 
Ctermaln-en-Iiaye, and her sister-in-law, the queen-regent, was thence 
attacking the city, Henrietta was also beleaguered in the Louvre by the 
Fronde faction, and reduced to absolute famine. Theie Cardinal Retz, 
the head of that faction, found her,— her last loaf eaten, her last fagot 
consumed, and without money to purchase further fire or food. The 
snow wag falli ng fast, and her youngest child, four years old, was 
lying in bed as the only means of warmth. At that moment she 
.was writing an agonised letter to the French ambassador in London, 
imploring him to obtain leave for her to join her husband, as she had 
received the news^that he was about to be brought to trial for his life. 
A more absolute picture of human misery is not to he conceived. It 
was pecuniarily relieved by a grant from the parliament of Paris of 
20,000 livres. 

Not many days after Charles’s murder, the unfortunate Henrietta 
was told a sham shiry, that the king had been carried from bis prison 
to the scaffold, -with a design to cut off his liead, but that the populace 
opposed it ; yet notwithstanding this compassionate ruse, devised by 
Lord Jermyn, the shock was so great as to cause her to confess, after- 
wards, her astonishment that i^e ever survived such a misfortune. 
Personal calamity she had endm'ed even in the extremo of corporeal 
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weakness; she liad.been indeed steeped in poverty to the very 
lips, and, 

Like tho Pontic monarch of old days/ 

SbQ fed cot poi^na, 

but now her heart had lost its source of earthly happiness, and tho 
external mourning which she wore ever afterwards, sufficient nroof of 
tho absurdity of tho popular report of her subsequent marriago with 
lord Jermyn, was a sincero type of that fixed sadness of thought 
which time could not remove, if it enabled her to dissemble. Sho 
survived, the relict of him with whom in hfo she had mingled each 
aspiration of hope — each desponding gloom of care ; and now tho 
unseen imago of “her lung, her hushand, .and her friend,*’ was to fill 
tho 1 Old within her breast, even as in his last hour the significant word 
llemember I uttered to Juxon as tho mon.arch delivered to him tho 
jcwel^of the George, which contained her portrait “under tho upper 
side,” expressed with staking pathos tho fond tenacity with which 
Charles, despising life for its own sake, clung to that last ray which 
shone upon him from her. 

An.xious to escape tho popular tumults in P.aris, which .aggrtivated 
her distress, tho widowed queen retired to St. Germ.ain, whence, 
notwithstanding tho gieat agony she was in, sho wrote to Ch.ailcs 
tlio Second, desiring him to repair into Fr,ance as soon as possible, 
and not to swear any persons of his council till sho could speak with 
him. Tho first two or threo dajs-aacr their meeting were spent in 
teats .and lamentations for tho great alteration th.at had happened 
wiico their last parting, but the queen’s grief was soon augmented by 
10 reluctoico of tho king to follow any .advice, and by tho distance 
w lie 1 ho ob-ened in his deportment.” It w.as resolved that Charles 
should p.^, 01 er into Scotkand, whiel. latter countiy, disgusted at 
am™T*^ s usurp, atioii, had made oflers to tho prince, and upon his 
tiT, e! " proclaimed king. Preiious to 

who I ad b '?rt of «■“ Doko of York, 

umlor \rrv ^ prisoner in lib fifteenth year, had been cfTectcd 

"bo St'ia i f Wo abbreiiate tho .account from 
siii'pcr -Hit} l hcing in readiness, tho diiko, after 

WIIU bo r “‘hr. went to play at hide and seek 

the duke bat'* '*■ icuiig people in the house. At this childish sjiort 
h -ht bnlii::^Zr'"''’""f'"“l““ ‘■'•■‘Jfhr -t fortnight together eicry 
in U-arUun'^fur r ^'thciilt to find that they were half an hour 

-rrUnu, for hin, ; at Uio end of which time he name oat of bis own 
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accord. This was a blind for his design, by which, when in earnest, 
ho secured half an hour before suspicion could arise. Upon this 
occasion he locked up a little dog which used to follow Iiim, and passed 
Hy a back door of which ho had obtained the key into the park, 
where he found Bamfield and a footman ready to receive him, who put 
on him a cloak and a periwig ; after which, in female attire, ho reached 
a Dutch Tessel, which waited below Gravesend. Meanwhile, orders 
were issued, upon tho detection of hia flight, to watch the northern 
roads, and those towards Wales ; nor was the pursuit rehnquished till 
ne^s arrived of his landing in Holland. The two other children, tho 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duko of Gloucester, were committed to the 
Countess of Leicester, to bo treated without any addition of titles, that 
they might not be the objects of respect, to draw the o^'es of people 
towards them ; they were afterwards removed to Carisbrook Castle, 
where the princess died. The duke, from Cromwell’s suspicion of his 
becoming a favourite with tho disaflected, was allowed to crabaik for 
Holland, soon after the cud of tho year d652. To obhun some 
addition to her straitened resources, Henrielta applied, through 
Cardinal Mazarine, to CromwcU for her dowiy, which was refused 
upon a plea which, as tho queen remarked, reflected less upon herself 
than upon tbo realm and monarch of Franco ; namely, that she had 
never been owned for queen of England. In spite, bowever, of this 
national insult, Mazarine, of whom it was commonly remarked in Paris, 
that ho had less fear of the devil than of Oliver Cromwell, concluded 
a treaty with Englacd, by which it was stipulated that Henrietta should 
leave Paris, tho French queen, when appealed to, consoling her with 
the trite sentiment, wo must comply with tlie times 1 As tho con- 
nexion became closer, Charles was banished from France, and immedi- 
ately entertained by tho King of Spain, who agreed to furnish him 
with men and money, for the invasion of England, from Flanders. 
Before King Charles left Paris he changed his rehgion, by whoso per- 
Euasion is not known, only Cardinal de Retz was in the secret ; it was 
reported, however, tliat tho queen gave notico to the King of France 
that her eldest son was turned Catholic j and it is certain tliat she 
showed her anxiety to advance her own religion, both by adrising 
the king to agree with the Scottish demands, and by every effort, 
through tho Abb6 Montague, during her residence in the convent of 
Ghaillot, which she had founded, to bring over the Duke of Gloucester 
to her faith, With the Princess Henrietta she had no difficulty ; but 
the duke, who was encouraged, with strange inconsistency, by his 
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brother, the king, to remember the last ;!rords of his dead father, and 
be constant to liis religion, resisted every attempt to force him to 
continue in the Jesuits’ College, though the bishopric of hfetz and 
other ecclesiastical dignities were guaranteed to him. So violent was 
the domestic persecution of the duke by his mother, that the Jfarquis 
of Ormond was despatched to demand, on the part of the king, that 
his brother should repair to his presence ; and, indeed, conducted his 
mission with the greatest delicacy ; yet the queen, in her exasperation 
at his withdrawal, refused to see her son when he offered to tio leave 


of her, and threw his letter into the lire in the messenger’s sight 
For nearly two years a coolness was thus occasioned between herself 
and her children, unt d these minor evils were forgotten in the auspicious - 
restoration of their former greatness, after the death of Cromwell. 

Still, tlio queeu, so long the victim of misfortune, was not per- 
mitted personally to enjoy this season of reviving glory, in conse- 
quence of a nuptial contract between her daughter Henrietta and 
the Duke of Orleans. And even her subsequent visit to England was 
clouded by the iutelUgenco of the death of the Duke of Gloucester, and 
the freely less affecting tidings of the Duke of York’s intended 
marnago with the d,aughter of Lord Clarendon, who had been repro- 
sented to her and the Princess of Orange as totally nuwortliy of 
Jamess affection. The wily chanccUor, however, ultimately overcame 
the queen s dislike ; for, while ho professed himself so shocked, " if tho 
union had hien place, as to dcsiro the Koman to bo sent to tho Tower,” 

0 practised on the quecn-niotlicr by engaging, that if she would 

T to pay her debts. Henrietta’s 

return to Whitehall, whither sho was conducted by tho former route, 

' f ”>aSniGecnce than upon her bridal entry, caused a 

STlr '“"S-‘.denccd grief. The simctacle of her emotion at tho 
melt a ‘'■“•■■Soniesof her life was, indeed, 

Om..rhi 1 rrioooss of 

rta thil™,“ r. ^0 fatal to her family, 

of a'v and oiilv* tribulation and tho anxieties 

hitlrtb Tlm^,”,"™ ^“Visited it for a brief 

aflonl'cil a refu-n r ^®*°**’*«^i aljout four leagues from Paru?, 

aessri bralel f ‘■""‘“‘■‘‘"S yoars of e.vistcnco to this tried 

trLl • . 0^1 “*“> "‘O y-^ KiCS witnessed 

'<h!ch luail bupiKill f"'* laaticncc, under long iudispo-sition, 

■a.piK.rtcd her aniuUl such r.cquent and appalling lri.ala 
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At the first increase of alarming symptoms, the repeated solicitation of 
those around alone induced her to allow a consultation of physicians, 
who pronounced her case not dangerous, though painful ; but when 
M. Valot recommended the use of opium, the queen expressed a violent 
antipathy to the remedy which in previous years she had learned from 
Dr. Mayerno was inimical to her constitution. Her objection was fatally 
overruled, and in other respects some ignorance and want of skill 
appear to have been exhibited in the treatment of tho supposed 
disorder, winch evinced features nearly allied to those of decline. A 
continued stupor beyond tho expected interval of repose alarmed her 
attendant, who summoned the physicians, but even then it was some 
time before the fatal truth could bo perceived in the reluctance of 
affection to acknowledge it. Henrietta expired August 31, 1669, at 
the age of sixty years ,* her remains being removed to Chaillofc, were, 
after lying in state, conducted at night, with all the sepulchral magnifi- 
cence of departed majesty, to the Abbey of St. Denis, and her heart 
enclosed in a vessel of silver, with tho following inscription in Latin, 
was deposited in the chapel of the convent : — 

ixE:4iuEnA luftTA, or e>cla 2 >i>, nu>CEv scoiluo?, muTtoj 

OArcnrun or oemit w, tus £o^QoulOs or riuKcs, 

* 'mre or aunua i, tits tUBrrs; uoTasB or au&i.£s u, tbs s&toszb. 



CATHERINE OF BRAQ AN Z A. 

Febi few of our English queens have equal claims on the sympathy of 
posterity with Catherine of Braganza, consort of Charles the Second, 
Ariio. from tlio gloomy walls of a monastery in which her youth had 
been passed, was suddenly called forth to become the ruling star of 
tho liceutio\is court of her husband, one of the most dissoluto princes in 
Lurope. Wholly ignorant of society, and of tho customs of tho country 
to whicli sho was transplanted, Catherine, who at tho time of her 
• marnago was in her twenty-fifth year, was, although adorned irith 
most of thoMrtucs and amiablo traits of cliaractcr which become a 
woman an a queen, through an unfoilunato combination of cir- 
cumstances, reduced to tho Jmmiliating situation of a cypher in her 
f pngcantry that surrounded tho 

1 a joyless existence, blessed neither 
io honours of tho m'fe, tho mother, nor tho queen. Yctin reality 
nhl’I^^ M i®*' Imr simplicity and goodness of heart, 

tho^ 1 than w ero many of 

to bo f "'°rihlcs3 dames, by whoso picscnco sho was destined 
ficUo rnn I deprived of tljo afTections of her 

exaUu,™ of 1 wmo npprcci.Hion of tho 

oxhiut ii,o foifci, rierrof zr°‘ “'‘'“'■s'' 
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and 'wlio, by Ler beauty, talents, and prudence preserved tUo kingdom 
from Spain. 

Catherine was their third child and oidy daughter. She was 
bom Nov. 25th, 1638, two years before her father mounted the throne 
of Portugal, and proceeded to achieve its independence. When 
Catherine had just completed her seventh year, her father proposed 
an alliance between her and the young Prince of Wales ; but Charles 
the First did not lespond to tbo proposition. Seventeen years after- 
wards, uhen Catherine was two-and- twenty, and Charles the Second 
had regained the throne of England, the same proposal was renewed. 
By her mother’s instructions, Don Francisco de JXclo, the ambassador 
to the English court, was ordered to propose»tho hand of the princess 
to Charles, who was informed, through tho medium of the Earl of 
llancUester, his Lord Chamberlain, that 500,000/. stciling would be 
given as her dower, together with the fortress of Taugiers in Africa, 
tho Island of Bombay, and free trade for the English to the Brazils. 
The faith of Catherine, who had been brought np a CathoHc, presented 
indeed an obstacle to the alliance ; but it was suggested that, as she 
was ignorant ahke of business and politics, she would be content with 
enjoying her own riews, without interfering with those of others, her • 
temper being naturally gontlo and submissive. The marriage, which 
was discussed in Council, was warmly seconded by Lord Clarendon p 
and meeting no opposition, Charles, tempted by the golden bnbe of tho 
dowry, deputed the Portuguese ambassador to return with an account 
of his favourable leception to his own country, and to obtain a ratifi- 
cation of the treaty; that treaty^ .which has ever since hound the two 
crowns of England and Portugal in a strict alliance. 

Don Francisco do Melo had been also the hearer of a lettc*: in • 
Chailes’s own hand, in which he addressed the Infanta as his wife. 
Notwithstanding, the match was nearly broken off by the interest of 
the Earl of Bristol, then high iu Charles’s favour, and who was 
supported by Don Louis de Haro, then ambassador from Spain in the 
I^nglish couit, whose infiuence was exerted in behalf of Spain, then 
opposed to Portugal. This nobleman presented to the mind of tho 
fickle monarch such a contrast between the plainness of the Infanta 
and the beauty of soma of the Italian princesses, that Charles began 
to grow indifferent on the subject of the proposed alliance ; and when 
the ambassador returned from Iiisbon he was so coolly received, that 

Soiod ladeed Uunk Uus statesman fiist suggested tbo aatcb, aad it is ccrtalit that tbo QuecQ. 
Uotber, Hennetta Mona, desjred ta^e place because the Prmc^ was a cathehc. 
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and their crew. James, perceiving at subsequent mtervievTs that 
Catherine still wore the English costume which she had adopted in com- 
pliment to her new country, requested permission to behold her in her 
national costume, which Cathermc having complied with, received a 
compliment on her appearance. It was, perhaps, this circumstance 
tliat led to her afterwards adopting the Portuguese attire, to which she 
was strongly advised to adhere by her own attendants, who wished her 
neither to Icai n Eughsh nor to adopt the fashion of this country, but 
to adhero to her own. Catherine’s Portuguese dress was a great 
no\ city to tho English, consisting of a full-bottomed wig, with a high 
boddico, ruff, and farthingalo ; notwithstanding which, Pepys, wl\o 
joined in tlio general amusement at her expense, in ridiculing so 
odious a fasliion, describes tho queen as having a good, modest, 
and innocent look, though not as being “very charming;” and 
Clarendon thought sho had quite enough wit and beauty oven to 
please Charles, liad not her bigotry, tho result of her ill-cducatiou, 
spoiled her. 

Cathenne, who had arrived on tho 14 th, and had been conducted, 
on ler lauding at Poitsmoutb, to tho king’s house, there to await her 
a lanccd husband, who had been detained in Loudon, maintained a 
s net seclusion for some days, according to etiquette, during which 
1 attacked with a sore throat and fever, which not only 

confined her to licr bed, but oven placed lier life in danger. Of Uiis 
larcswas not apprised, as her recovery was speedy; but tbo firat 
mtcmcvv with Catherine, on tho 2l5t of ilay, took place in her 
. I'irtmcnt, sho being still unable to leave her bed from tbo cffccls 

su enng. A letter from Charles himself describes tho impression 
Wd Clare "do *^'*^*^ " «»oi»cnt so unfavourable : it is addressed to 
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first introduction of Charles to Catherine, by Lord Aubigny, tho 
queen's almoner, according to tho Roman ritual, with which sho would 
not dispense, tlio Fortugeso Ambassador, and tuo or three of her 
attendants, being the only persons present. Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of 
London, aftenvarcls married them publicly after the form of tho 
Protestant church, on which occasion Catherine is said to have turned 
lier head away poutingly, neither repealing tho words of tho ritual nor 
looking tho Bishop in tho face, though she roquiicd him to pronounce 
lier tho wife of CLirles before he quilted her chamber. This, however, 
lias more charitably' been attiibuted to- her not venturing publicly to 
pronounce so much English, tho rest of her behaviour on her arriwal in 
this country being marked by tho greatest prudence and good humour. 
This liasty and imperfect marriage afterwards was mado a pretext for 
agitating a tUiorco, it being pretended by some to bo a mere contract, 
and not binding on tlio king. On her wedding day Catherine wa.s 
robed in a rose-coloured dress, according to tho English fashion, 
trimmed witli knots of blue ribbon, which tlio Countess of Suflblk, 
fin-jt Lady of the bed-chamber, wbcu tho ceremony Nvas ended, cut off 
and distributed to tho company, beginning with tho Duko of York, 
tho olEcors of state, ladies, and every guest having tho honour in 
tnifu, till tho queen had not one icmaining. On tlio 27th tho royal 
couple proceeded to Windaor, and having passed one night tliorc, 
arrived on tho 29th, tho aunnersciry of the king's birtli and 
coronation, at Hampton Court, whero they were received with much 
festhity. 

Tho general opinion of Cathorino at this timo was that sho was 
a very fino and handsome lady, and that tho king was well enough 
pleased with her. Catherine's troubles were, however, not far distant. 
It must ha\o been a great grief to her affcctionato heart to pait with 
tlio attendants selected to accompany her to England, and who were 
speedily dismissed by Cliarics, with tho exception of the Countess of 
Penalwa, who perceived tho confusion their presence created, and a 
list of new ones was submitted to tho queen for her approval. How 
deeply her heait, which had early been given to Chailes, must liavo 
been pained to behold on that list tho namo of Lady Castlemaine, lier 
husband's acknowledged mistress. It appears that Catheriuo li.id been 
informed of tho king's inf.itualcd attachment to this woman before she 
quitted Lisbon, and had Been charged by her mother never to permit 
her namo to bo mentioned in her hearing, so that Catheriuo never 
haring made the slightest allusion to tlio subject Charles imagined her 
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wholly ignorant of it, up to tho time ^\hen she perceived the name of 
Lady Castlemaine at the head of the list. The queen instantly drew 
her pen across it, and when Chnilcs presumed to insist on her being 
nounnated to the olEce, she icplied liaughtily she would leturn to 
her own country sooner than submit to such an indignity, nor could 
Cliarles pacify her till he had promised to have nothing moio to 
do with Lady Castlemaine : — a vain concession, and a pledge too 
speedily broken 1 

At a drawing-ioom held at Hampton Court within two months 
after her marriage, Charles insulted Catherine so far as to introduce 
Lady Castlemaine to her. Tho queen not hearing the name distinctly, 
rccciicd her \nth her usually graceful and beiugn manner, but a whisper 
from behind advertising her of the disgraceful fact, she staited from her 
scat, changed colour, from red to pale alternately ; blood lusbed from 
her nostrils, and she sunk in tho aims of her attendants, by whom she 
was carried senseless from tho apartment. Thus tbo assembly was 
suddenly biokcu up by a most unprovoked insult towards tbo queen, 
from Iicr royal coiisoit. Charles had, indeed, taken up an opinion that 
the queen wanted to govern, by her refusal to admit Lady Castloinahio 
as her lady of tho bcd-chambcr, and was icsolved to carry his point. 
Tho lord dianccUor, though so much disgusted by Charles’s coiuldct 
that ho had quitted tho court, sufTcred himself to bo employed as a 
sort of mediator, to persuade tho queen into acquicsceiico. llo had 
an interview with her, but on liis attempting to intioduco the subject, 
licr tear^j and indignation prevented him from proceeding with so 
uuplcLsant a topic. This forbcaimico led Catberino the ne\t day 
to beg bis pardon, for giving \\ay to a passion that “was icady to 
jrL,ak her heart,” and to ask his advice in tlio matter, upon which she 
..0« to .spook freely. Not«ithst.™ains this fotout.'.blo 

clu .00 for tl,0 po ,110 miubter, «ith all hb prc.nmbb, i.o co.d.I obbiii. 

woull '"’ 1 ’'“} that' “sooner than submit slio 

«ouUl cubark for Lisbon in any littlo tc.sscl." 

w followed up lib purpose in his onn 

.-nan^menu out of Ins socvty,> know.ng well al tho sa.no time, tint I.o 
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possessed the beai t of this amiable and ili-used woraai]. Ho then ceased 
to insist ; but by neglecting her, and excluding her from his parties of 
pleasure, he shovfed her that she was an object of indifference to liira. 
The very courtiei^, watchful of their master’s feelings, crowded round 
Lady Castlcmaiue, so that Catherine seemed to have become a mere 
cypher and to have lost her influence over tliose around lier. Her 
pnde gave way under these repeated humiliations, and she yielded at 
Inst against her principles. For this she was despised by those 
who had honoured her flrmncss, and even incurred tho contempt of 
Charles, irho from having respected her motives for resistance, now 
came to regard them as jwoud and petulant, rather than originating 
in female dignity. 

Lad}” Casllemaino was accordingly chosen hid3' of the bedchamber 
and from tliat time forward Charles and Catherine preserved outwardly 
their good understanding towards c.ach other. Catherine seems to 
have closed her eyes to all tho king’s deviations from conjugal duty, 
and to have supj>ovted with a stoical indifference the presence of his 
misU’csses. Accommodating lici'self to her situation, slio stiove, by 
encouraging every gaiety which might bo agiecablc to tho king, to win 
liis regard, while sho was degrading hcroun attachment by tho lino 
of conduct sho pursued. Such a life was not ono of happiness, nor 
what Catlieviue had expected, aud her health began to give wa^' amidst 
the constant self-denial she was required to exercise. Durhig the 
summer a brief interval of pleasure w«ns afforded her by the arrival of 
tho queen-mother, Ilcuriotta, from France, who treated her with great 
respect and affection, and who seemed to inspire Charles and his courtiers 
with tho same feelings. There was much public pageantry and merri- 
ment The jo3', however, w'as but evanescent Ono of the queen’s many 
mortifications was tliat of not becoming mother of au heir to tlie 
throne, which sho had fondly hpped might have cndeai'ed her to her 
fickle husband. Amid these many troubles Catherine was attacked 
by a dangerous fever, during which her life was twdee given over by the 
physicians, and in which, during her jiaroxysms of delhiuin, she raied 
repeatedly about her children, fancying she had //iree, and expressing 
much fear lest her ioy should turn out au one. The king, who 
was bj' her side throughout her Ulness, to soothe her said, “No ; ho 

to buy a piur of gaitera for her streefo barter TcUb such, an ca-travagoat mstia^ that they wro 
discoTcred, and senredy could eScct their retreat to thej* horses for the crowd* of men and women 
and children who floched about them 3niIfoQnweiltb<!m area to thogatc*of the court. Oa another 
occasion the queen’s chmiman ^not knowing sUio she went away from her, so she imallalono 
aud much disturl cd, and came to Whitehall m a hackney coach, soma say m a cart.’' 
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was a very pretty boy,” to which Catherine answered, “Nay, if ho ho 
like jou ho is a very pietty boy indeed, and I should be very well 
pleased with it.” On another occasion her first words on waking were, 
“ IIow are the children 1 ” Had tho poor queen indeed become a 
mother, her aifcclionaio heait might have received, in tho exercise 
other maternal duties, some consolation for tho neglect of Chailes and 
tlio insolciico of his mistresses. 

The queen’s illness, however, called forth a latent tenderness in tho 
king, for which Catherine was so grateful that it seemed to compensate 
for all her sufferings; indeed to tho tenderness Chailcs showed, her 
recovery was mainly attnbutable.* AValler has thus alluded to the 
tears shed by tlio king during his attendance on Catherine, — her case 
being tlicu considered liopelcss : — 

Ho Itut um n«vcr Lnotni lo mourn 
• So man; kingdom* from lum tom , 

Hts tcort n.sorTCtl for ;ou, moro dear, 

Moro pnzed (tun all Uioso Lmsdoms u cn 
For ntico no Lcalins art anul d, 

\N1icn cocxliaU and cUxm fad’d. 

On }our t>alo chc«l ho drop)>'d tbo hlioncr, 

IltMtcd hko a djuis Honor 

Another of Waller s poems is called, “ Tea commanded by her 
Majesty and lie wrote an epigram, “ Upon a card which her ^lajcsfy 
tore at ombre,” which, howotcr, has not much point in it. 
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makei allusion to a habit of putting je^YcIs ju her inoutli. After 
accusing poor Catherine of baft (biuclug, aiift observing on tlio king 
Iiimsclf, 

— > nould td Lm U'O^vs, 

the rli^’ines run politely on with the remark — 

Sco in hu* lUOuUi a f]>atl.luij diiuioiKl tluuc, 

TLq iln>t good Utiug UuLt ovr cuuo from Utat inlue ! 

CathenuQ, though she might ^vc occasion to much satire, no\cr 
incurred blame, and when a divorce was scrionsly agiUiteft it was 
tho voico of Chailea liimsclf that put a stop to the affair, though it haft 
even been ftUcusscft in the llouso of Lords, by saying, tliat “ if his 
conscience would allow* Ijim to di^orco the queen, it would suffer liim 
.to despatch her out of the woilft ” lie however tried without success 
to induce her to enter a nunnery. Again Charles took the part of his 
unoffending queen when she was accused by tho wretches Oates anj 
Beftloo of a conspiracy against his life. Catherine was vactually arraigned 
on a cliargo of higli treason at tlio bar of tho IIo\iso of Commons by 
Oates, but tho stories invented against her, and the blunders of tho 
accuser, not otd^* failed, but saved the life of Sir Gcorgo 'Wakcnian, tho 
queen's physician, nho was tried on tho charge of accepting a bribe of 
15,000/. to poison Cliarles. Jforcover, wlicn tlio Commons petitioned 
the Icing to remove Catherine from Whitcliall, and send her attendants 
from tho country, ho simply observed, “ They think I have a mind for 
a now* wife ; but, for all tluit, I will not stand by and sco an innocent 
wonian abused.” These facts afford evidence of some rcdeeiniug 
points even in tlio profligate Charles tho Second. 

Tho deatli of tho Earl of Ossory, wlio had succeeded Bon Francisco 
do Mclo, in lG7d, as Lord Qhambeilaiti to tho queen, called forth the 
following amiable letter from Catlicrino, uddiessed by her own hand to 
the Buko of Ormond, f.itlier of tho cari. Tlio letter is yet preserved 
among tho Ormond papers, endorsed, “ Kcccivcd, Srd Soptomhor, 1681.” 

IIy Lord Duke ov Orsiond, 

I do not think any thing I can say wiU kssen jour trouble for tho death 
of iny Lord Ossory, who is so greate a loss to the King and the pubh'ckc, as ncll 
.as to my oun particular scnicc, iliat I know not how to express it; but e\cry day 
Mill teach me, by shcwiug me llw want I sU,iU find of so true a friend. But I 
must li.ai c so much pity upon you as to saj but little on so sad a subject, coujurmg 
you to bclieie that I am, 

3Iy Loid Duke of Ormond, 

Your %cry afiectioiute fneud, 

"Ca-iuarika. JIlglna.” 
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When Charles, -who had been struck “vritli apoplexy, was on his 
death-bed, February 1G85, the queen sent to request permission to 
atlcud liim, and to implore for^veness for any offences -which she had 
from ignorance committed against him. An affectionate answer was 
returned by Charles, -who said he had nothing to forgive but had 
to demand her pardon for the many wrongs ho had done her. 
Catherine was admitted to the bedside of her husband, but was 
soon compelled to retire by the presence of the notorious Duchess of 
Portsmouth. The grief of Catherine, the reality of wliich might 
perhaps have been doubted at the dissolution of such a tie as tliis, was 
\'isiblo to those who attended to condole with her on the mouinlul 
occasion, and who were received by the -widowed queen in an apart- 
ment lighted only ^^^h tapers, and the walls of which were hung with 
funereal black ft om the ceding to the floor. Indeed, although Cathcrino' 
survived her husband twenty-ouc ^eais, she continued devotedly 
attached to his memory. The king’s last request had been » Lot not 
poor Nelly starve,” and no greater proof of attachment could ha>o 
bceu given by tiio queen than that of allowing the Duko of St. Albans, 
son of Nell Gw^nne, an annual pension of 2000/. out of her own 
income. This circumstance, if true, tells much in favour of Catherine. 

House was tho rcsidciico of Catherine after her husband's 
death, and dunng tho summer months sho spent some part of her 
time at her villa at Hammersmith, where sho resided in much privacy, 
and with great economy, if we c.xccpfc tho splendid concerts which sho 
gave at sUated jxiriods, music being ouo of her favourite pursuits. Sim 
‘ much respected by James tho Second, and by the whole couit 

• n^dV“,1 hor;.hato.or sho had 

l.cr incomoand souio taluahlo 

“a “ [r'o T f ‘'f 

tbo Fourteenth 'to vlh' Tl.o’l.'encrjurt to T "' T'^ 

1: ;to ‘""■“•■'■“‘'y ••‘“oude.I hy her brother Don 
.'to toiuied f.rth T''"^“'‘'*-‘'-’''S°‘ra'“ofl™nohii;i>-»ho 

■ “ a„a hortoshtera attc:.dcd 
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her to Portugal^ but at the end of eight years returned to their omi 
country by permission of their royal mistress. 

Catherine continued to be treated with the greatest respect and 
attention in Portugal The last years of her life were passed at 
Bemposta, where she built a new palace, chapel, and quinta, and whence 
occasional visits were made to the court by the express desire of her 
brother the king. In 1704, Catherine being ill and unable to quit 
Bemposta, the court repaired to her palace there to receive a %'isit from 
the Archduke Charles, then a candidate for the Spanish crown, and 
who was supported in his claims by England and Portugal. 

In 1705, Catherine, who h«ad been neglected and despised by the . 
wits of England as a person of no capacity, was in consequence of the 
tact she exhibited in governing during a short season when her 
brother required her scruces, made Queen Eegeat of Portugal during 
his severe illness, and as such she conducted a wav against Philip of 
Anjou, King of Spain, with so much ability, that the Portuguese armies 
were crowned with complete success. 

Little more remains to be said of Catherine : she had proved 
lierself not only to be endowed with the noblest affections of the heart 
but with superior mental qualifications. Her death was sudden, from 
ail attack of cholic, December 31st, 1705, she being rather more than 
sixty-seven years of age at the time. Her will dated Febniary 14th, 
1699, made her brother Don Pedro her heir, and she not only richly 
endowed her relatives, but left many charitable bequests. By her own 
request her remains were removed to the monastery of Belem, and her 
obsequies were conducted with the greatest possible solemnity and 
grandeur hy order of Don Pedro, who directed a suspension of all 
public business for eight days, and a general mourning during the 
space of a whole year, to testify his respect and that of the nation to 
the memory of the royal deceased 
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value in the sight of this Piotestant nation. The feats of valour 'svhich 
he had displayed wth Turenne in the Protestant cause of old, the dangers 
^^hich he had fearlessly incurred moie recently in battle vrith the 
Dutch, Y?hile admiral of the English fleet, all were being fast obliterated 
by the obstinate bigotry with which, as heir apparent, ho persisted in 
defying the religious opinions of the House of Commons and of the 
country. The troubles winch he drew doNvn upon himself, npon his 
second consort, and her posterity, were beginning to bo fomented almost 
with.bis marriage. Pive years, however, from tho date of Imr marriage 
are spoken of by ^fary d’Est^ as the happiest of her life, notwithstanding 
the death almost at their birth of two or three of her first children. 
She became deeply attached to her husband despite some infidelities 
on his part ; she soon, also, learnt the English language and became 
a patroness of literature and authors. The duke’s banishment to 
^ Flanders was scarcely an interruption to this dream, because she 
accompanied him,, and when bo obtained leave from Charles the 
Second, a little later, to transfer his residence to Scotland, she again 
followed his fortunes. It was in November, 1679, that the Duke 
and Duchess of York took up their quarters at Holyrood House, 
whei*e they became exceedingly popular, and remained, * with the 
exception of two or thi'ee visits to London, until they w'ere called 
to tho throne. It was while she held her court in Scotland that a 
grave accident occurred to Jlaiy of Modena. She was tin own from 
her horse, dragged some distance and received sevei-al lucks from the 
animal before she could be extricated. She was at first thought dead, 
but fortunately had met with no dangerous wounds. On her recovery 
she again took equestrian exercise, which, how ever, the united entreaties 
of her husband and mother peikuaded her to discontinue. 

The duchess* was again enceinte in 1684, and the duke being more 
popular just then in England, tho king desired that the child should 
be born at St. James's. It was on the return of James by sea for 
the purpose of conducting his duchess to London, that he encountered 
that terrible shipwreck in the “Gloucester,” in which many perished. 
Notwithstanding the terrors of her ladies, Maiy Beatrice went by 
water immediately afterwards to London, and was, early in 1685, 
present at the death-bed of the king, her brother-in-law, for whom her 
grief was excessive. 

The first act of Queen ifaiy d’Estd on ascending the British 
throne was somewhat arbitrary.. It concerned not the subjects of 
' these reabus, but -her own brother, from whom she had parted long 
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jeari before on terms of the purest affection, but •\>bo had chosen to 
decline the matnmomal state up to the age of five-and twcutj Tlie 
Queen of England had selected a \nfo for him, and after in •vain 
communicating her pleasure, proceeded to dispKj much bitterness and 
anger in her correspondence, and threatened to -withdraw her powerful 
support from ins duchj and become his enemy The sound morality 
of her conduct, howeicr, made a strong impicasion amidst a court uhicb 
had Icimt to In c m abandonment, though she had not, with all her 
youtliful charms of person aud nund, weaned the affections of her 
husbaud, os yet, from his avowed mistress, Catharine Sedley In the 
early part of their reign, tlic queen suffered much unhappiness on this 
•'ccount, but .at lengtb, after James had made Sedley, Countess of 
Eorthester, aud bestowed on her some Lish possessions, tbc vvronguas 
at least pubhely at an end Tbc next cicnt iiliich aroused to now 
1 angs the scnsitiio heart of tbc queen, was the death of hci mothci 
at homo, on July 19, 1687 Tbc duchess had iisitcd ilary moio than 
ouco tmeo they first quitted Italy together, .and m affectionate 
corrcspouJencc had been mal^h^I^f'^l Ia 
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The queen herself -was veiy ill on the voyage, but both arrived safely 
at Calais on December 11th. She was only then in her thirty-first 
year. Sixteen years before, she had quitted Italy, as she now quitted 
England, for ever. ' 

The attentions of Louis the Fourteenth to llary Beatrice, fiom the 
day of her binding in his territory, were munificent beyond descrip- 
tion. She was his adopted daughter, and well did this powerful friend 
in her need supply the place of ,a parent towards her. When joined 
by her husband, he gave up to the royal pair one of the finest palaces 
in France, St. Germains, and there they held their court during the 
lemainder of their career. A melancholy separation from her husband, 
when, he departed on his Iiish expedition, speedily ensued ; and Iiis 
failure at the battle of the Boyue might have aflUcted her moio 
painfully, had it not brought him back to her side in safety. She col- 
lected and advanced sums of money during his absence, and her lettera 
to Jacobites at homo, both now and afterwards, displayed considerable 
talent for business. Religion also much occupied her thoughts ; she had 
formed an intimacy with the inmates of the Convent of Chaillot, which 
deepened as years of increased misfortune rolled on ; and whatever time 
she could spare from her husband and his interests, and the tedious 
ceremonies of the French court, was passed in visiting or corresponding 
wth them. The destruction of Iho French fleet by the English, winch 
occuned shortly before the birth of his youngest child, and with it the 
last hope of James, seemed to hare unsettled the i oyal exile’s mind ; 
for he protracted liis absence at La Ilogue, despite the queen’s earnest 
solicitations for his return, until almost tho period of her accouchement. 
The birth of the Princess Louisa took place on June 28, 1692. In 
little more than two years from that date, the death of her brother 
added one more to the number of her griefe. It was about this time, 
1G94, that the exiled queen sold her jewels for the support of her 
numerous faithful followers at St. Germains ; for though Louis allowed 
a certain sum for their maintenance, her o^vn dower, voted by parlia- 
ment, was regularly appropriated by 'Waiiam of Orange. 

At the commencement of 1695, Slaiy the Second being dead, 
James’s hopes revived in England, and there was another heart-rending 
parting between him and hi^ doting wife previous lo a descent upon 
that country, which he meditated j but the winds and waves this time 
destroyed the fleet, and returned him to her in despair although in safety. 
His health, however, began to decline fest> and though it was seven 
years from that date ere he breathed his last, he had frequent attacks 
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^^lucll ^\arued her that the heaviest blow of all to her heart ^>a3 
n])proac1iin2. Her conjugal tenderness has rarely been surpassed; 
aud ^\heIl lie was struck with apoplexy in March, 1701, her violent 
grief was only equalled by the devotion* of her attendance on him till 
tlic day of his death, September 16, following. 

Tlio widowhood of Queen Mary Beatrice, with all its trials of 
poverty, sickness, and disappointed hopes for her son, has to be summed 
up hero in few words. She was nearly forty-three years of ago at her 
husband’s death ; she lived to the age of sixty, having survived James 
more tlian sixteen years, aud having spent thirty ycai*s hi exile after 
her deposition. Before that event, on the 7th of May, 1718, she wit- 
nessed consecutively the dcatlis of her enemy "William the Third, her 
dauglitcr Louisa, of small pox, in 1712, her laud friend and father, 
Louis tho Fourteenth, tho Elcctrcss Sophia of Hanover, her rival, and 
licr step-daughter, Queen Anne. She was besides doomed to a cruel 
separation fiom her sou at tho peace of "Uticcht, when he was compelled 
to retire from the French territory, and finally to behold as the dcsti ac- 
tion of all her long-chcrishcd hopes, tl)o utter defeat of her sou's 
C.IUS 0 in tho Ucbcllion of 1715. Wliat alternating effects all these 
occurrcucca produced upon tho susceptible heart of the lonely and now 
aged c\ilc, ifary Beatrice of Modena, must be left to tho Imagluaticn 
of the leader. 

Tho funeral obsequies of tlio departed queen were performed at 
tlio Coincnt of Cliaillot, at tho expense of tlio Fionch government 
Sho liad desired that her remains should rest there, aud no Queen of 
England or died SO poor. 
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Mary, the eldest daughter of James the Second, ^^as born at St. 
James’s Palace, a:d. 1662, during the reign of lier uncle, King Cliailes, 
lier father being then Duke of York, and heir apparent to the throne, 
which he afterwards filled. Her mother, Anne Hyde, was a daughter 
of the celebrated Lord Clarendon. It was fortunate for Mary and for 
England that her mother was a Protestant, and, perhaps, quite as much 
so that she atti acted little public notice, owing to the expectations of 
a male succession from the marriage of her uncle Charles the Second, 
which took place about the time of her biith. She was named Mary 
after her aunt, the Princess of Orange, and Mary Queen of Scots ; and 
l^rinee Rupert stood as her godfatlicr. Soon afterwards, she was sent 
to her grandfather’s, the Earl of Clarendon, at Twickenham, to bo 
nursed in a pure air. In fifteen months, a little brother was born, 
— Jmes, Duke of Cambridge, — who did not live long ; and in about 
another* such interval of time, I»er sister Anne. The three children 
uere for the most part brought up at Twickenham and Richmond, till 
tiio death of tlieir mother, which took place in 1671, when Mary was 
about nine years of age. Their governess at Richmond was Lady 
Francis Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Suffollc ; and the two princesses 
were constantly associated with ‘Lady Villiei's’ six daughters; the whole 
of ^^hom ever aftci'U'ards clung tenaciously to the courts and fortunes 
of Mary and Anno ; and Elizabeth ViUicrs, the eldest, became in future 
years tlio trouble of Clary's wedded life. Here also w'ere introduced 
the afterwards celebrated Frances and Sarah Jennings ; and it Is 
curious that Sarah, aftcrw’ards tlio Duclicss of Mailborouglj, attached 
lieisclf at this early ago cspe^ally to the Piincess.Aiiue, as her play- 
fellow. After the marriage of their father with tho Catholic princess, 
ifary of Modena; tho education of tho two children was removed 
fiom Under their father’s control, and they were still educated in tho 
Protestant faith. 
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In the Siiteemli jear of JIaiy’s age, she bestowed hei Innd upon 
ffilham Ilenrj of Nassau, tho Pnnee of Orange, from which penod 
slio continued to leside with her liusband m Holland, uutd Fehruaiy 
12th, 1G89, when, hei husband liaviug aaou fiom her father the 
throne of England, she came over, and was solemnly pi oclaimed queen 
To this match Hary was oiigiually extiemely aiersc In fact, as is 
generally tho fate of piincesses, her mchiiation was very little consulted 
in tho various piojects entcrhained foi her inainagc In hei fifteenth 
year her father washed to ally her to the Dauplun of France, but Charles 
tho Second, and Ins council, destuied her for William of Oraugo, her 
cousin If we consider the dcsciiptiou given of William on lus visit to 
hoiidon 111 the winter of 1C70, which he spent tlicie, hciiig then 
nineteen years of ago, wo shaU not wonder that Ilaiy vras not gieatly 
akeii vmh him lie was a constant sulferei from ill health, labouring 
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stances, but the life of Jlary is tluis describeii by the Fi cncb Ambassador 
tbcie to bis own court. “TJnUl now, the e-\istcnco of Uio Piincess of 
Orange has been thus regulated : from tho time sho rose in tho rooming 
till eight in the evening she nover left her chamber, except in tho 
summer, vvlieu sho was permitted to 'walk about once in seven or eight 
days. K'o one had liberty to enter her room, not even her lady of 
liouour, uor her maids of honour, of which sho had but four ; but she 
had a tioop of Dutch ^Iles de cJiambye^ of whom a detachment must 
every da}' mount guaid on Iior, and have ordei'S never to leave her.” 

This but too well agiees with tlio account of Dr. Cowell, idary’s 
chaplain, who says that “the piinco had made her his absolute slave; 
tliat the DuglisVattcndants dare not speak to her, and that ho thought 
tho princess’s heait was like to bicak.” As tlio time approached that 
jdary must in all piohabihty be called to tho English thioue, the gloom 
and distauco of "Winiaui towards llary giovv more marked and 
iutoleiahle. Kary was sunk in grief. But at length Burnet, afterwaicU 
the celebrated Bishop of Salisbury, made the discovery that the cause 
of ’William’s lesers'c aud accibity was his suspicion that Sfary would 
not consent to his shaiiug w'ltU her the legal dignity wliicU was her 
inheritance. On ifary being made acquainted with this, with her 
Wonted gcuciosity, she immediately despatched Burnet to assure him 
that as far as lay in her power William should share to tho utmost tho 
equality of the tiuonc. On this, Bvirnet tclb vis, that a gveat change 
appealed uu»tantly in William’s conduct towards his wife. Wo fear, 
however, that the conduct of William towaids her for the greater part 
of their abode in Holland cannot bo made to appear greatly to his 
honour. Ho is accused of being far from collect in his behaviour 
towards one of tho Miss Villieis, maids of honour to Mary, aud yet to 
have kept* them about her pcisou ; wliicb, with his constant plottings 
for tho usuipation of her fathcr’.s tin one, cannot be reconciled with 
that lionour which we w'ould fain iccogniso in the hero of the Revolution 
of 1688. 

The queen landed at Gravesend tho 12th of February, 1688, and 
w'as received with great enthusiasm; orange blossoms being boine before 
her, and youug damsels scattering flowers in her path. Tho contest 
w ith James the Second, her fatlier, soon called William, her husband, 
to Ireland ; and on this occasion ; aud also in those of his numerous 
visits to Holland in piosecution of hia perpetual wars, Jlary.was left in 
full caro and discliarge of the government — a tiust which she executed 
with a wisdom and ability which have found the amplest scloiow- 
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leJgiuents e\eu from fUe moat zealous detractors, and tlie most bitter 
enemies of ibis queen. Jtliss Strickland, one of tlio last of her his- 
torians, uho oil all occasions appears particulai’ly deliglited to find 
causes of condemnation in her and her Dutch husband, and who has 
dilated with erident pleasure on the want of affection attributed to 
Queen Mary towards her father and her sister Anne, is not tho less 
compelled to bear her testimony to the talents of Mary for government. 
“ The abilities of Queen Mary,*' says Miss StricUand, “ and the import- 
ance of her personal exertions as a sovereign, have been as much 
underrated, as tho goodness of her heart and Christian excellences 
ha\o been oicr-cstimatcd. Sho rejill^' reigned alone the chief paitof 
the sLx years that she Aias Queen of Great Britain. On her talents 
for government, and all her husband owed to her sagacity, and 
o.xclusivo aficction for him, (hcie is little need to dnell: her onn 
letters fully dovolopo tho best part of her character and conduct. 
William tho Tliird, with tho exception of tho first year of his election 
to tho throne of tho British empire, was seldom resident moie than 
four months together in England, and would scarcely have toiTicd that 
space of time, hut for tho purpose of inducing parliament to advance 
the enormous sums to support tho war he carried on in Flanders, where 
iio conunanded as generalissimo of tho confederated armies of tlib 
Gerinim empire against France, as‘hcretoforo, but uith this dificronce. 
that all tiio ucaltli of tho British kingdoms was turned to supply tho 
funds for those fields of useless slaughter ; tho prospect of obtaining 
each sincus of -ear baling been tho main object of William's clTorts to 
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Ireland and tlie highlands of Scotland were wholly devoted to the 
banished king : and a great amount of English subjects were equally 
ready to embrace the cause of his son, though averse to himself. The 
very ministers of the crown, with whom Mary was left for the greater 
portion of her time to govern {done, were confessedly, by the very 
historians who blame her. Miss Strickland included, secretly traitors at 
heart. Added to this, William was excessively jealous of his preroga- 
tive, and 3Iary was a most devoted wife, willingly sacrificing her own 
rights to the will and assumptions of her husband. When those 
circumstances are thrown into the account, and the well-known fact is 
borne in mind that in matters of such real and intense interest as the 
succession to thrones, jirivate and domestic feelings are universally 
sacrificed, we may safely regard much of the charge of unfilial feeling 
as the only too pleasing allegation of her enemies. It is clear that she 
was by no means destitute of affection, for her whole life as well as exist- 
ing documents bear proof that she married William with unconcealed 
aversion ; she grew to entertain the most ardent conjugal attachment 
to him ; so much so as that she resisted all attempts to make her the 
Queen of England independent of him. To his pleasure she sacrificed 
her hereditary claim to the throne, and though admitted to an equal 
share of it, yet, even while governing in her husband’s absence, she 
never opened parliament in person, nor did she even accompany 
William on any such occasion when he was at home. That this was 
in submission to his known prejudices, is clear from the fact^ that 
William himself on returning to England, and thanking parliament for 
its good government in his absence, never, on any occasion, mentions 
his queen by name, as he ought to have done, and with praises for her 
able management, — an omksion so strange that parliament felt bound 
to thank the queen itself by special address. 

As regards her sister Anne, the same causes produced the same 
eventual alienation between that princess and Mary. The first ground 
of quarrel was William’s parsimonious attempt to withhold the 50,000k 
per annum settled by the government on Anne. Ifing William, with 
a civil list of GOO, 000k per annum, was still always in need. His 
constant wars drained the British treasury, and at the same time ho 
was surrounded by a host of. people who were scrambling for all 
possible places, grants, and perquisites. Tlie Whig nobility by wliom 
lie had been brought in showed themselves rapacious beyond all 
example, and William’s position was too critical to refuse them. 
Tliey soon contrived to load themselves TOth the cro\yn lands ; and 
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besides tlio enormous grants -wliicli William confened on his three 
Dutcli followers, Bentinck, Auverqucrque, and Zulicstein, ho found 
the English nobility absolutely insatiable. “To gratify as large a 
number as possible of the rapacious claimants of olBce,” says Evelyn, 
“ the Treasury, tho Admiralty, tho Great Seal, •were all put in com- 
mission of many unexpected persons to gratify the more. But this 
told ti^o ivajs ; for Admiral Hcibcrt^ xvlio expected to bo made Loid 
High Admiral, and Danby, who expected to be rc-appointed Lord 
Treasurer, were extremely disgusted. Lord Churchill, aftenvards 
^larlborough, Ulordant, Lovelace, Oxford, and others, had offers, but 
wanted something better, &c.* Iii fact, no reign has shown greater 
greediness amongst the courtiers. 

Oppre^ed, therefore, by tho demands of his Dutch wars, and those 
demands at times, winch, if not gratified, would soon have sent off tho 
disappointed nobles to James again, William was not only compelled 
to commence that system of forestalling the icvenuo by loans, which 
has grown into our national debt, but ho sought to cut down expendi- 
ture m mcry quarter that ho could. Ho tried this plan upon tiio 
Inncca Anno, but only wiUi tho result of a deadly opposition to 
himself and his <piccn, who most heartily supported liim in all such 
mcasu^c^ from Anno and her partisans and dependants. At tho head Of 
icso wcio onl and Lady Srarlborougli, who were not only oxtrcmcly 
rca ^ or.T t lat they could get, but were in treasonable con cspondcuco 
wit 1 the court of the deposed monarch. Theso cucumstanccs caused 
1 iim aiu . ar^ not only to dismiss Marlboiongh fioin his offico at 
court, butaUo to forbid tho appearance of Lady :irarIborough there, and 
moreover to command Anno to dismiss them from her service. Anne, 
vbo up to a hie period of her life was, as is well known, completely 

iZn T ''“’•““Slw, refused to coniidy, .-oul J.cuco tl.o 
Knuunent coldness uh.cl, took pheo letueeu .iruri^uud her sister. 
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Her anxiety for tho decorum of religion in ono instance betrayed 
her into a measure which reminds us of some enactments m*gently 
demanded by a religious section of tho community at this moment, 
who may draw some idea from tho success of Queen Iilary in such 
legislation, of what would bo the rc^t of their aim if brought to a 
similar trial. “ At an early period of her regnal labours,” says iliss 
Stricldand, “tho queen requested her council to assist her in filming 
regulations for tho better observaneb of the Sabbath. All hackney 
carriages and horses were forbidden to work on that day, or their 
diivcrs to ply for cnstomoi’s. Thohumanity, however, of this regulation 
was neutralised by the absurdity of other acts. She had constables 
stationed at tho comer of streets, who were charged to capture all 
puddings and pies on their progress to bakers^ ovens on Sundays, and 
such ridiculous scenes in tbe streets took place, in consequence of the 
owners lighting fiercely for their dinners, that tlie laws were suspended 
amid universal laughter.” 

Mar/s chief pleasures, aud almost her only sources of expenditure 
during her husband’s continual and long absences, wore building 
palaces and laying out gardens. Under her superintendence chiefly 
arose Kensington Palace ; and tbo new portion of Hampton Court, with 
the garden there, are still called by her name. To her caro we owe it, 
too, that tho greater part of Greenwich Palace was not swept away by 
her husband to make way for some Dutch erection ; and to her a 
benevolence that will do her eternal honour — tho conversion of that 
palace into a hospital for invalid or superannuated seamen. 

Although Slary has not been honoured witli a portrait in this 
volume, she certainly was entitled to hold a place amongst the 
Royal Beauties of this country, being tall in person, majestic and 
gi’aceful in mion, having a serene countenance, a ruddy complexion, 
and beautiful features. Both mental and personal accomplishments she 
possessed in a very high degree. Ifary’s love of rehding was very 
great, though she experienced much annoyance from tho painful draw- 
back she found to this in tho continual humour in her eyes, fiom 
which she was a sufferer, as was also her sister, the Princess Anne, 
and Anne’s only child wliich survived for any length of time, the 
Dulce of Gloucester. Poetry was Ifar/s chief delight, of which sho 
was esteemed a good judge, and she also particularly liked tho 
study of history, as presenting her with models for imitation. Nor 
was this queen desirous only of her own improvement] she very 
often caused good hooks to be placed in the way of her attendants, 
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t}jat ^T))C^ they took their tura in ^KuliIlg, their time might not ho 
idly spent. Queen Mary -was a kind mistress to her servants, and 
testified a sincere desire not only to reform manners generally, but to . 
confer benefits on those around her. Some of her own leisure, as 
before said, sho devoted to arcliitecture, which was oiio of her favourite 
pursuits, her love of which slie was accustomed to vindicate, on the 
ground that it employed so many hands. Sho was a gmeious queen, 
ono of the most obliging of wives, she protected tho arts, and was 
a mother to the distressed; her" charities being ever unostentatious ; 

• in short, the character of Mary presents a pattern of every virtue 
that could adorn a woman. 

To Mary the nation owes a debt of eternal gratitude ; for, through 
her wisdom and disinterestedness, combined with her respect and 
aficction for her busbaml, tho Revolution of 1688 was completed, and 
tho British Constitution placed for ever on its present true and immo- 
vable basis. Tho daughter of tho king who, more tlian all other 
nionarchs, had endeavoured to destroy tlio r}ghts,of this lungdom, sho 
at once admitted tho plea of William, that ho ought not to consent to 
accept tho crown as tho hereditary right of his ^Yife, but as tlio gill of 
tho nation. Thus, by a daughter of tho most bigoted and dcs 2 )otic 
prince who ever sat on tlio throno of these realms, tho mischiovou/ 
sophism of tho divine right of kings was at once, and for ever, 
aiuiihilated, aud the “ BIU of Rights” established on tho graved truth 
tint “all power proceeds from the people.” To iliis quiet aiul yet 
conijjlcto revolution, to far, both in theory aud in time,’ in advance of 
all other revolutions, Bngl.ind owes its long course of uno.xamplcd 
j>o%\cr and glory. Therefore, when wo felicilato ourselves on theso 
bk«higs, no faliouKl remember tUo nauio of Mary tho Second, with tho 
rmcrencq and the gratitude which aro duo to it. 

To the regret of Iier subjects, this amiable queen o.vplrcd Decem- 
ber tlSlb, lGU5,*.at Kensington, of tho small'pox, being at the tinio of 
l.tr at.ul, i„ t|,o thirty-Uiird jcot of her ago. ffiiig William waa so 
t tqi , .liitctfil by her loss, that for many tvccka after ho could 
nt.ilitr attend to affaira of .state, nor receive tho visits of hia nobility ; 
and in .amrotr to Tcnliison, vOio .souglit to coiisolo him under liis 
aJliftiou, bo rtmarUd that “ho could not but grieve, since bo had 

o., a fyj- Ac’^cntccn years had never been multy of an 
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Anne Tvaa born of tbe same parents «as ifary tlio Second, on tlie 6th of 
February, 1665, at St. James’s Palace, and resembled from cluldliood, 
in features and person, the family of ber mother, Ann Hyde, ratlier than 
tbe Stuaxts. Sbe was hut six years old when ber motber died, and, 
two years after, ber father, then Duke of York, introduced to hei; 
Mary Beatrice, of Modena, as her step-mother. 

While yet quite a child, Anno was taught by tbe celebrated Mrs. 
Betterton tbe art of that graceful delivery for wliicb sbe w»is, as queen, 
so much distinguished in ber speeches before Parliament. She had, 
•besides, much taste for music, and played well on the guitar. But, 
partly owing to a defluxion nhicb bad fallen upon lier eyes, her early 
education was much neglected. Her faults of spelling are fiequent in 
, all lier letters extant, and she acquiied early a taste for the card-table 
and minute p5ints of etiquette, instead of having her attention directed 
to the cultivation of those personal talents which marked her sister’s 
career. Nevertheless, she inherited many counterbalancing qualities, 
which eventually won her from her subjects tho lasting name of “ tbe 
good Queen Anne.” 

Tbe hereditary Prince of Hanover, afterwards George tbe First, 
was, in 1680, a suitor for tbe hand of tbe Princess Ann* . Sheraaiiied, 
however, on the 28th of July, 1683, George, brother of Christian the 
Fifth, Kin g of Denmark. He was a very amiable mau and affectionate 
husband, of moderate abilities and a somew'bat retiring disposition. 

Ann© was, beyond a doubt, ambitious and vain. It is impossible to 
acquit her, as princess, of much want of affection towards her father. 
All the fondness which he used to lavish upon Mary before her marriage, 
became centred in Anne from that time. He made her a very hand- 
some provirion on ascending the throne, yet, in 1688, she is found 
secretjy corresponding with William and Mary in their intrigues for the 
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British throuo ; and it was with her that the repoi t originated, in tlie 
same )car, of the spurious origin of the new-born prince, who was 
afterwards generally designated the Pretender. When the crisis of tho 
great political ro\ olution arrived, Anno made her escape by night from 
her residence at tho Cockpit at ^V^utchal!, during the absence’ of King 
James with tho army. He had conhded in her to tho last, without tho 
remotest suspicion of her hostile intentions. She proceeded to Notting- 
liajn, headed a largo body of troops, and openly espoused the cause of 
tho Prince of Orange. And on tho \cry night when her father was 
making Ids retreat o\cr a rather stormy sea, Anno of Denmark, having 
returned to her old quarteis m London as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, v\ cut to tlie play ! Her zeal for the Protestant religion, in which 
she had been strictly educated, cannot palliate or account for such an 
uufilial and needless tUsplay of ingratitude. 

On tho 24th of July, 1GS9, tho Princess Anno gave birth to a son, 
vvho was created Duke of Gloucester. Anno had thirteen children, 
ut this was tho ouly one tliat lived ; and, indeed, it was with difficulty 
lat this OHO survived to tho age of elcv eu, w hen, after a display of much 
piccocity under tho frequent ailments incidental to water on tho brain, 
ho died of an attack of scarlet fever. Tlus loss was one of tho keenest 
pangs which Anno suffered, for tho depth of her affection as a mother » 
iJM ncier been questioued. 

. rcigu of William and Mary, this priucess was repeatedly 

a ilillcrcnco witli tlicm, and, instead of reaping the benefits wlucU her 
ornicr inlngucs in tlicir favour might have warrauted ITcr to expect, 

oun ^^f^olf subjected to frequent indignities at their hands. Tho 
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she succeeded to tUo British crown by the death of 'William the Third. 
Just previously, a struggle had commeuced between France and Austria 
for the throne of Spain ; and, by siding with the Austrian claimant, 
William had succeeded in entailing upon Jiis successor, an ineTitablo 
Em*opean war, which was proti acted through nearly the whole of her 
reign. ’ ‘ - * . - 

On attaining the supreme power, 'the generosity of her character 
and her genuine attachment to her subjects aflarge became signally 
apparent In her first'speech in the House of Bords, in the course of 
which she styled^ hei-self enlirdy English^ she voluntarily gave bade 
100,000/. of the-handsome revenue unanimously voted to her. Her 
coronation took place on April 23, 1702 ; she was afflicted with gout 
at the time, and was canded through some of the ceremonials in an 
arm-chair. One 'of the fimt and-greatest acts*of*her rfeignwas that 
which still blaims the 'giateful ivemembrance of many/ under the 
denomination of “ Queen 'Anne's Bounty." The sovereign had a light 
to tho fiist-fi’uits of ev ery-bcnefico conferred by the crown ; hut she 
declined to arrogate these gams to herself, and created instead a fund 
theiewith, to augment the livings of the half-starved poorer clergy. 

The name of ilarlborough is inseparably associated with the reign 
of Queen Anue. '■Its history is little else hut a history of the couit 
intrigues of the^jiarienae duchess of that name, and the brilHant 
successes of tho luihtary genius of that age, the duke. A slight sketch 
of their Uves and charaetd.'s is re<ju^ite for a just comprehension, of 
the acts of this monaich ' 

Saiah Jennings, from having been the playmate of Anne in infancy, 
became the favourite companion -'of her youth, and, after her marriage 
with Colonel Churchill, was regularly attached to the household of tho 
piincess. The secret coirespondence which Aime carried on with 
Mary in Holland, and the subsequent intrigues by which she aided 
the downfall of her father, were ^ot merely advised upon with Sarah 
Churchill, hut in great measure instigated by her. She thus fell into 
a dangerous dependence upon the confidence of her favouiite ; and 
when, soon after the accession of Wdiiam and Mary, the Earl of 
Marlborough was suspected of treason, and Mary desired her to 
haibour them no longer about her person, the peitinacity of Anne’s 
refusal may be well imderstood. She had believed in their disinterested 
fiiendship for her until after the period of her sister’s decease ; but 
between that date and her own accession it is certain that her nund 
underwent a change concerning the character and professions oi 
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Sardi of Marlborough. To displace the Marlb'oroughs, however, might 
endanger her peace, perhaps her throne, by causing an exposure 
of all her early confidential communications with the favourite. In 
this dilemma, Qneen Anno discerned that, by overwhelming them with 
honours and emoluments, she should purchase tlieir silence for their 


own sakes, and so disembarrass herself of them with ease. Thus the 
narrow-minded selfishness, the vulgar violence, and the incessant pecu- 
lations of tliis woman were directly rewarded. The carl was created 
duke : and towards the end of 1704 their family junta, as it was 
called, held all the principal offices in the government and the queen’s 
household. The sauguumry victories of Blenheim, Eamilies, Oudonarde, 
and Malplaquct won them showers of royal presents, amongst whicli 
were tho paheo of Woodstock and tho site of Ibarlborough house, 
besides barge lotes of money from P.irliamcnt. At a period when the 
Marlboroughs wore possessed of 90,000f., her Majesty was obUged to 
orrow „0/. of one of her ladies for a private purpose, — to such utter 
penury had the Keeper of tho Privy Purse aud Mistress of tho Eobes, 
10 uc css, reduced her. It was no marvel that about tho same time 
lio Uomestio tj^aut should haio presumed to taunt Anno with “tho 
fnmily,”and to tell her “not to answer 
-.ml-i- of tlioso foreign wars, and tho uiiboundoih 

a mb tion which the duke began to o-vliibit, were perhaps more horrible 
n ho .sight of tho queen, aud more immediately tho causes of tho 
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it in tho year 1707, in direct opposition to the Harlborough. clique. 
Tlio Treaty of Peaco wth France, towards which sho had so long and 
anxiously laboured, was finally completed oa January 18, 1712. The 
efforts of tho party wliicU then surrouuded her seem to have been 
directed towartls establishing the ctaiins of tho young Preteuder, James, 
to tho succession ; but his rcKgioua opinions were as iusuperablo an 
objection to tho Protestant Anne, as to tho nation at large. There 
seems no doubt that, hut for this circumstauce, she would have gladly 
seconded his viens. 

In the autumn of 1713, Anno grew so unwieldy, that sho was 
habitually lot down through tho ceiling at Windsor Castle, and placed 
in a carriage by a machine prepared for the purpose ! From this time 
her health declined until July 29, 1714, when sho was seized by an 
abscess, wliich proved fatal on the 1st of August following, in tho fiftieth 
year of her life, and fourteenth of her reign. 

Since tho reign of Elizabctli there had been none so brilliant and pros- 
perous as that of Anno. It is singular that under queens regnant this 
country lias almost invariably risen remarkably in power, consequence, 
and reputation Mary’s short reign of five years was tho c.xccplion. 
But mound Elizabeth stood a galaxy of tho ablest statesmen, and most' 
•illustrious men of genius which had over cast a glory on tliis country. 
Shakspearo, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, and Ralcigli arc tho names in 
’ literature, wliicli still diffuse their splendour around that epoch. Brake, 
and Raleigh, in that department too, Frobisher, Ilawkius, and Lord 
Howard of Efiiiigham, by tho destruction of tho Armada, and tho 
splendour of their discoveries in various regions, raised the name and 
power’of England, far beyond any former achievements of her com- • 
manders, while Binleigh andWalsingham, though cold and unscrupuloiis 
in their political temperaments, impressed on tho world a deep sense 
of the British national vigour. 

Such again was tho caso uuder Queen Anue. Tho rictorics of 
Marlborough aud of Lord Peterborough on the continent, the adminis- 
trations of Sunderland, Godolphin, Hailey, and Bolingbrokc, at homo ; 
and the number and splendour of tho literary and scientific men who 
flourished during her reign of only twelve years, elevate it so far above 
those which preceded and succeeded it, that it stands aloft, an object 
of national distinction, meeting with no points of comparison between 
Elizabeth’s reign on the one hand, and our own times on the other. 

Anne assumed the throne with a full deterniination to pursue with 
all energy the policy of "William, the Third for reducing the power of 
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I ranee on tbo continent She made aUiinces ■\\itU Holland and 
Genuauj, and ber general, Lord ilarlboiough, jdaced at the head of tlio 
combined amiics achieved a senes of victoiics so great and so riunoiis 
to the power and reputation of France, that even Crecy and Agincouit 
grow dim bcfoi o them Elcnheim, Ramihes, Oudenai de, and Malplaquct 
ore ininea that still testify to the mihtaiy genius of England under 
Queen Anno though the envj of the Tory faction lobbed the Whigs 
uid the country by the tieaty of Utrecht of any leally sohd advan- 
tage from these dazzling but cosily and sangiiiiiar} , achievements By 
the simple fact of a change of mmistiy, Louis the Eouitccnth was 
icsciicd from the depth of Immilntion and from the daiigci of 
actu.ll m\ Lsion b_j 'l[ailboioiigh aud Prince Eugene, and the Whig 
Inumphs were resohed into a nicie fact of imhtaiy fame That fame, 
however cMstcd and uinained casting its piotectmg inllucuco ovei this 
country long aftci Anno Ii id ccoscd to c\ist 
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to it, is oitraoidiiiaiy. lu aifc, Hogarth, though not yet known, was 
prosecuting Ms studies. In architecture. Wren and Vanbrugh were in 
their full fame. Wren completed his grand woik, St. Paul’s, which he 
had begun under Charles the Second, in 1710, the eighth year of 
Anne; and Vanbrugh was engaged in his great master-pieces of 
Blenheim and Castle-Howard. In the last year of her reign he was 
knighted for his achievements in art, as Sir Isaac Newton had been 
early in that reign for his astonishing discoveries in scientific philosophy. 
In Carnatic art thercwcrc Congreve, Vanbrugh, Colley Cibber, Wychciley, 
aud Gay. In philosophy, scientific and moral, besides Newton, tbeie were 
Locke, Burnet (the author of “ Tho Theory of the Earth”), Sir William 
Temple, BoliugM-oke, and Flamstcad the astronomer, to whose “ ti uo and 
apparent diameters of all the planets” Newton was gi*eatly indebted. _ 

In poetry, criticism, aud general literature, such an assembly of 
distinguished men were before the pubhc ns had not been witnessed 
in any foimer ago in this couidry. Pope, Ssvift, Arbutbnot, Prior, 
Gay, Allan Ramsey, Addison, Steele, and Defoe, with his inimitable 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and many lesser luminaries, conferred on Anne’s 
reign tho title of the Augustan ago of England. It was then that the 
« periodical literature of England, now grown into so vast and poweiful 
<in organ of civilisation aud social pleasure, was commenced by Addison 
and Steele in the “Tatler,” “Spectator” and » Guardian all 
originated in this reigu. And, finally, the church and dissent produced 
some of their most distinguished preachers and writers in Bishops 
Atterbury, Hoadly, Burnet, and Dr. South and Edmund Caiamy 
the younger. Altogether, .the reign of Anne was truly one of the 
most illustrious which this country has enjoyed. If she herself was 
not particularly distinguished for her attachment to art and hterature, 
she yet was far more so than thoso who for generations succeeded 
her ; and tho circumstances of her reign were obviously favourable 
to. the ■'development of talent. ^ it Vanbrugh and Newton, as we 
have stated, were kniglited ; Bolinghioke, the philosopher, was minister ; 
Prior, ambassador ; Addison, undersecretary of state ; and Steele, 
conimissioiier of stamps. 

Anne was a careful pationess of the establishment of Greenwich 
Hospital ; aud her love of flowers impelled her to impiove Kensington 
Gardens signally. Her humanity to deserters and to prisoners, and 
her lively solicitude for all classes of her subjects, caused an unusual 
ansiely among the people at large during her last illness, and rendered 
the mourning for her loss sincere and profound. 


CAROLINE WILHELMINA OF AN SPACE, 

CO\SORT OP QCORGE TUB SECOND. 

CMiOLiSE AVilhelmina was tho daughter of tlio Margrave of Alispacli, 
and was bom iii ICS3. SIio lost licr father when very young, and her 
mother, a princess of tho house of Saxo Eisenach, inariyiug aflcrwaids 
tho Elector of Sa\ony, the joung CaroUno was confided to tho 
guardiansliip of Ficdcrick of Brandenburg, subsequently King of 
Prussia, and thus dcibed tho incstimablo advantage of iccchdiig licr 
education under tho supcmitendcncc of her aunt, his wife, tho accom- 
plished Sophia Charlotte, sister of George tlic Fii'st. No less amiable 
than intellectually gifted, the Queen of Prussia w.as honoured and* 
beloved for lior patronage of literature, science, and art; and her* 
dcatii, when only thirty-seven, was universally lamented. This mclau- 
clioly event occurred in 1705, the same year in which her niece gave 
iicr hand to George, tlicu Electoral Prince of Hanover. 

CaroUuewas distinguished by an c.*tiiicsl integrity of purpose, abovo 
mid beyond tho standard of her day: Iier icjcction of tlic hand of 
ur ts, son of Leopold the I'lrst, wan honourable to her principle^ 

V it ler It proceeded from ])crson,tl indifTcTcnce, or was, as it was con- 
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Soplxia of ZelL The discovery of the assassination of Count Konigs- 
mark, which took place certainly hy the order, and it is even said m 
the presence of, George the !Pirsi^ was made m aftei years, and to 
Carohne only were the details of the murder, and of the findmg of the 
body, made known hy her husband It was mdeed a dieadful secret, 
v\hich the most unlQvmg sou might weK desire to keep By his 
mother, too, George the Firet seemed to be scarcely moie warmly 
regarded than by Ins son , while the evident paitiahtj of the Electress 
Sophia foi her grandson was another cause of jealousy and estiange- 
ment between him and his father 

On the accession of the lattei to the throne of England, they came 
over together in apparent harmony , but the file of their old feuds was 
by no means estmguisbed, and buist out again more anciently than 
e^e^. The flame was fanned by the partizan spint to which it ga\o 
buth, one paity voting a sepaiate reienue of a hundred thousand 
a-yeai to be settled on the Pimce of Wales, and the other negativing it 
with equal fervour. "WTnle absent in Hanover, the bng was in a 
measure compelled to cede the rems of government to the heir apparent, 
but ho did it with ungracious reluctance , and, instead of bestowing 
on him the expected and customary title of Regent, appointed him 
** Guardian of the Realm and Lieutenant" jDunngall this “stoimy 
weather," the Piincess of Wales seems to have mamtamed the respect, 
if she never won tlio legard, of her veiy unlovable fatlier-mdaw 
Indeed, ho seems to have hated her rather more than be hated his son, 
and the manner in which he used to spcalv of her as cette dtablesse 
Aladame laPuncesse^ was characteristic of tho man and of his feehngs 

We must return, however, to eaiher days, hefoze Carohne was 
queen , and among her household were two ladies who require can 
especial mtroduction — Airs Clayton, afterwards Viscountess Sundon , 
and Mrs Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk. 

Charlotte Clayton — whose maiden name was Dyves — must have 
sprung from an obscure or perhaps humble family, since little or 
nothing 13 Imown of her until after her mairiago with Hr Clajton, a 
clerk m the Ticasury. From the letters of sevenal of her relations, of 
whoso fortunes she never lost sight duimg tho days of her own power 
and prospenty, it is endent they were m narrow, if not indigent 
circumstances. Yet m some sort she was a proicgCe of tho Duchess 
of ilarlborough — who, with tho oxamplo of Abigail Hill’s insolenco 
and ingratitude before her, was ever ready to rad at a low-born 
adventuress — for it was through tho intercession of her Grace th it 
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^frs. Clayton was appointed bedclmmbcr-woman to < Caroline, Princess 
of Wales ! Carolino was far too sagacious and self-sustained a woman 
to bo what is vulgarly understood as governed by a favourite ; and 
in accounting for the prominent position Mi-s. Clayton spccdJy assumed, 
the most rational conclusion is, that the princess and she were bound 
by a tic of fricndsliip much more honest and sincere than might bo 
supposed to exist from their relative positions. It is impossible to 
study the corrcspondcnco of Lad}*^ Sundon without being struck by 
her c\idcnt congeniality of mind and character with those of her 
royal mistress ; and assuming by quick degiecs the office of confidential 
secretary to the queen, it is easy to undeistand how petitioners must 
ha^o felt aware that to addicss Mrs. Clayton was the surest means of 
reaching the royal car. She must have been a kind-hearted woman, 
tolerant of persevering petitioneis, and willing to help them when she 
could. Even through the mists of nauseous adulation by which she 
was assailed, it is easy to discover that many lionest disinterested 
recommendations were given, and that she possessed the rare tact 
which enabled her to refuso a request graciously. Certainly, fiom the 
ap|>omtmcut of the humblest menial, to the promotion of a chuich 
dignitary, her good word was sought, and her inllucnco had weight — 
even a bishop submitted liis sermons to Mrs. Clayton before bO 
delivered them, and altered them according to her suggestions. 
George the Second no doubt fancied himself a despot, but the queen 
and JIrs. Ch}tou really ruled the court. Tlio deportment of Caroline, 
hovTuver, towards her husband was tlmt of the most marked respect ; 
and later in life, w lien afilictcd with the gout, slio w as accustomed to take 
long walks with him as sho b-ad fonncriy done, although obliged to 
phtiigo lier foot into cold water pieviously, ns tho only mcan.s of 
gaming Die iiowcr of temporary activity 1 AVlictlicr ono thinks of a 
man wjio could for Ills own gratification permit such risk and suflering 
-> /o nieurrc' .a wife of whom ho said, “ I never )ct saw tho woman 
wlio w.-Li worthy to buckle her riioc,” or Uio resolution with which slio 
aiieuhi''' ^ iho was making, tho altcrnativo is cqu.dly 
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violent temper, and liatl a "weak mind — a very common association ; 
and as liis 'wifo is- mentioned even by those little likely to extenuate 
her faults as amiable and of ” lanimpcacliable yeracity,” it is fair to 
return somo other verdict than that too commonly pronounced — 
"faults on both sides.” To quote from the Memoirs of Lady Sundon, 
• already named. 

“ Towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign the young couple saw no 
better prospect of advancement than to repair to the court of Hanover, 
there to ingratiate themselves witli the future sov'ercigns of England. 
So small was their income, that Mr. Howard being desirous of giving 
the Hanoverian ministers a dinner, his ^vifo was obliged to cut olf her 
luxuriant hair to pay for tho expense of the enteitainment. This 
happened at a time when full-bottomed wigs were worn, and twenty or 
tliirty guineas were often paid for those articles. 

"The Princess Sophia, mother of George the First, distinguished 
Mrs. Howard -with her favour ; but the attmetions of tlie young English- 
woman had no effect upon tho dull perceptions of George the Second 
until his father’s accession, when Mrs. Howard was appointed one of tho 
bedchamher- women to Caroline, then Princess of Wales. 

" The "Whig party being iu vogue, such of tho younger nobility as 
' belonged to it naturally formed tho court of Caroline and tho apart- 
ment of the bedchamber- women in waiting became tho place of assembly 
for all tho wits and beauties of that faction. In tho chamber 

of Jfrs. Howard all was gaiety and thoughtless flirtation at that period. 
Wliilst the Prince.ss Caroline and Mrs. Clayton were di&cussmg 
theological tenets with a freedom which drew upon them from Swift 
the odium of being ‘ free-thinlcers/ Mrs. Howard was peifecting her 
manners and character to become the complete courtier. 

Tho limits of these pages will but admit of a rapid sketch, though 
tho life of Caroline Wilhelmina would supply materials for an interesting, 
and, in many respects, instructive volume. On the accession of George 
the Second to the throne, it was her influence which retained Sir 
Robert Walpole in office. The king had inclined towards Sir Spencer 
Compton, “ who, so far from meditating to supplant the premier, had 
recourse to Sir Rohei t, and besought him to prepare the draught of 
the king’s speech. The new queen, a better judge than her husband 
of the cajiacities of tbe two candidates, and who had silently watched 
for a moment proper for overturaiug the now designations, did not 
lose a moment in observing to the king ‘bow prejudicial it would ho 
to lus affairs to prefer to the minister in possession a man in whose 
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own judgment liis pi-eclcccssor was tlio fittest pci-son to execute his 
office.’” 

Tlio queen also took another early opportunity of declarmg licr 
fccntimcnts. Iloraco Walpole says — Their majesties had removed 
from llichmoud to their temporary residence iu Leicester Fields on the 
\cry evening of their receiving notice of tlieir accession to the cio\yu,. 
ami the next day all tlio nobility and gentry in town ciowded to Idss 
their hands, my mother among the rest, who, Sir Spencer Compton’s 
designation, and not its evaporation being kuo^\n, could not make lier 
way between the scornful backs and elbows of her late devotees, nor 
could aiiproach nearer to the queen than the third or fourth row ; but 
no sooner was sho descried by her majesty, than the queen said aloud, 
‘Thcio I am fauio I see a fncadl’ The torrent divided, and shrunk 
to cither side ; and as I came away, said my mother, ‘ I might ha\ o 
walked o>cr their heads if I had pleased.’” 

It may bo that tlio penetration of Walpolo early discovered 
that inllucnco really lay with tho queen, and that ho paid his court 
accordingly ; or some moro Iwnourablo feeling may hai o originated 
tho cordiality between them. Carolino apj>ears to have taken great 
pleasure in tlio society of Sir Robert and Lady Walpole, and frequently 
dined at tlieir house at Chelsea. On these occasions, however, the** 
rigour of etiquette was inaintaincd. Sir Robcit did not sit down to 
wUo with )iU royal guest, hut “stood bcluud her chair, aud gave her 
llio first plate, and then retired himself to a separate table.” Lady 
Maljwlo took her scat at table in coin^iauy' witli tlio lady in waiting » 
but when wo c.iil to mind tliat iu thoso days it was esteemed tlio 
imlUlH;iisaljlo duty of a hostess to cane, tho exception in her fa\our 
m.ny jitrhapa bo c\pl.aincd 1 
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di‘awing-room.” She correspoaded ■witli Leibaitz, and delighted in 
abstract science, about Tvhich and theolo^ she and llrs. Clayton, it is 
said, “ puzzled” themselves. 

Caroline vras the friend and patroness of many celebrated divines 
and men of learning. Sir Walter Scott has invested her with an 
immortal interest by his celebrated introduction of Jenny Deans to her 
as a supplicant for the life of her sister. Her intercession saved the 
life of the unfortunate Richard Savage, when, condemned to death for 
the life he took in a tavern brawl ; and she settled an annuity of fifty 
pounds upon him, which, however, was withdrawn after her death. 

This closing scene took place on the 20th of November, 1737. 
The queen had suffered for yeara from a painful and dangerous disease, 
unwisely concealing her calamity from her physicians, who, had they 
known the truth, might have alleviated her anguish. It is difBcuIfc to 
reconcile with her general behaviour her refusal to see Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, on her death-becL In his youth she had shielded 
him oil many occasions from the anger of his father ; and in later 
years it is remarkable that, while his letters to the king we^e full 
of all the deferential expressions due to majesty, those to the queen 
abounded in the simpler words “madame” and “vous” — a familiarity 
that seems to tell of freedom and affection between them rather than of 
want of respect. Nevertheless, she refused him admission on tliat last 
awful occasion, though she sent him her blessing and forgiveness. 
Perhaps the mind of the poor queen — helpless and suffering in the last 
dread hour as the meanest of her subjects — wandered in its judgment. 
Certain it fa, also, that she died without receiving the last sacrament. 
Whether confused by her controversial readings, she hesitated, or 
whether Archbishop Potter desired her personal reconciliation with the 
prince her son, is not known ; but the prelate bad a wily answer ready 
to meet aU questioners. Wlieu a ciowd eagerly asked, “ Has the queen 
communicated 1 ” he replied, evading a direct denial, “ Her majesty is in 
a most heavenly disposition !” 

With the death of the queen, liady Suudon sank into obscurity. 
Lady Suffolk had already retired to Marble HiU, to become by-and-by 
the gossip and companion of Horaco Walpole. The king soon sur- 
rounded himself^ with fresh faces, and probably forgot tbo superior 
ssomen with whom ho had been associated in the society of his new 
and acknowledged favourite, JIadame do Walmoden, Countess of 
Yarmouth. 
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SOPHIA OHABLOTTE, 

TUB KIPB OF KI\0 OEOBOE THE TUIEB 

Sophia Ciuhlotte was tlio joungest daughtoi of Charles Louis 
FreJcnc, son of Adolphus Fiedenc, the second duke of Mecklenhuig 
Strehtz, and Alherliuo Elizabeth, daughter of Ernest Fiedenc, Duke 
of SiTO IliWbiirgliaasen 

rins princess uas bom at Jlirow, in JIccklenhurg, on tho IGth of 
'haj, 174t At an early ago she onnccd great mental poners , and 
as they were cultivated by a aery superior education, sho hocnmo one 
or the most accomphshcd pnnccsses of Europe Sho was educated 
with her sister, the prineess, first at the palace of JIiiovv, and 
altcrwiirds .at Strchtz, to which tho family lemoved on tho death of 
her fither, tlie duke, in 1731 

It is heheved that George the Third’s choice of Ins illustrious' 
consort was decided by tho pcnis-alof tho following letter, addressed 
ly the 1 nncess Charlotte to tho great Frederic of Prussua. on his army 
mtcriiig the tcrntoncs of Ins cousin, tho Duke of JlccUenbing 
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cmplojments of the husbandman and llie sliephcrd are quite suspended; for tlie 
Imsbandman and the shepherd are become soldiers tlieniselvcs, and help to ravage 
the soil ■\rliieh llicy formerly cultivated. TIic toirns arc inliabited only by old men, 
’ TTomen, and cluldrcn; Trliile perbaps Iierc and there a ^TaITior, by Tvounds or loss 
of limbs rendered unfit for service, is left at lus door, ^vherc his bttlc children bang 
round him, ask the history of every vround, and grow themselves soldiers before 
they find strength for the field. But this were nothing, did vve not feel the 
alteruate insolence of cither army as it happens to advance or retreat, in pursuing 
the operations of the campaign. It is impossible, iudeed, to express the confusion 
\rhicli they nho call themselves our friends create; for even those from whom we 
might expect relief only oppress us with new calamities. 

From jour justice, therefore, it is, sire, that wc hope redress : to jou even 
children, and women may complain, whose humanity stoops to the me.'inest petition, 
and whose power is capable of repressing the grc.alest wrong.^'* 

It ia scarcely necessary to add, that such a remonstrance had the 
desired effect. 

The good feeling and noble sentiments contained in this letter 
made so deep an impression on tlio mind of King George, that he 
immediately caused strict inqiiiries to bo set on foot respecting the 
disposition and character of this lady, and the result was a proposal 
for tho hand of this princess. Wlien thus selected as the future consort 
Ijf the English monarch, tho Princess Cliarlotto is described as bqiug 
distinguished by every eminent virtue and amiable endowment. 

Tho Earl of Ilarcourt was dismissed to Strelitz to concludo tho 
treaty of maiTiage, and accompany tho princess to England. Some 
delay was occasioned in tho settlement of the contract, owing to tho 
sudden death of tho duchess-dowager, her mother, which occun'ed 
before tho arrival of tho British ambassador. At length the Princes.s 
Cliarlotto quitted her iiativo land amidst many tears and i egrets; for 
she vvas generally beloved amongst her own couutiymen, who, at her 
departure, invented several pleasing devices to testify their attachment 
to her. 

She was graciously received by tho English people on her landing 
at Ilarwich, and on her way to London, and was united to King 
Georg© thoTliird on the 8th of September, 1761, at the Chapel Royal, 
the ceremony being performed by tho Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The marriage was followed by the congratulatory addresses of the 
variou^ classes of Iier subjects. 

King George the Third had selected his consort more on account 
of her mental qualifications than for her personal attractions. -She was 
found to be remarkably amiable and couitcous. 
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At tlio ago of eigliteen. Queen Charlotte lias been described as 
iiaal] ill stature, haring auburn hair, light blue eyes, expressive of 
sweetness, a noso a little flattened and retrousse^ rather a largo 
mouth, and fine teeth. Although it could not be said she had a fino 
countenance, the expression of her features was most agreeable. 

The coronation took place on the 23nd of September, 17G1. 

The doner assigned to Queen Charlotte was the same as that 
bestoned upon her predecessor. Queen Caroline, being 100,000/. per 
annum, with Uichmond Old Park and Somerset House, This last was 
afterwards converted into public olBcc^ and in lien thereof the queen 
was presented with Buckingham House, by the king, who purchased it 
of Sir Charles Herbert Sheffield for the sum of 21,000/. 

Tho queen applied herself with great assiduity to the study of tlio 
l.iiglish language, in which pleasing occupation she passed mauj* hours, 
a&isted by the kmg, who read \nt\i her from the best English authors, 
in order to perfect her in tho lanmiarro. 
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qVEEit OP QEORGC TUB POVRTU 

Op all the royal -womDu ia ancient or modern history there can 
scarcely bo found one ^^ho has, greater claims on the sympathy of her 
own sex than tlio ill-fated Caroline, consort of George the Fourth. Not 
that she \7as herself faultless or merely an injured woman, but because 
her situation as a wife and as a mother was more trying than any other 
which has becu put on record. 

Caroliuo was the second daughter of Charles AViUiam Ferdinand, 
hcrc<litaiy' Prince of Biuns\vick, who succeeded to tliat dukedom when 
she was in tho second year of her age. Her mother was tho beautiful 
* and accomplished Princess Augusta, sister of George tho Third, King of 
Gi eat Britain. The bii th of Caroline took place at Brunswick, May 1 6th, 
1 768, As a child her o.xtraordiaaiy health and robust constitution led 
her mother to make tho remark, " Caroline is born for adversity, nothing 
would destroy her.^’ Lady dc Bode and Baroness von Munster were 
successively goveinesses to the royal child, who passed much of her 
time in tlie company of lier parents, with whom she always dined, 
&o that at quite an early age she was introduced into the society of the 
court. TIic attainments of Caioliuc when quite young were remarkable ; 
she acquired a great proficiency in geography, astronomy, and history, 
in which last study she especially delighted, and spoke with ease the 
Gennan, English, French and Italian languages. She was a good 
painter in water-colours, and to tlio delight of her father, with whom 
she was a favourite child, anived at great proficiency in music, of 
which he was remarkably fond. Thus endowed with the power of 
pleasing, it is no wonder that the princess should have afterwards 
cultivated the society of literary people. Yet she was not distin- 
guished by her mental qualities only ; the goodness of her heart was 
testified by several charitable foundations, visits to public buildings, and 
peisonal attendances on tho indigent and distressed. The children of 
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the poor a^ouIJ often follow her footsteps in her \^alks amid the palace 
gardens, bchig suio of a kind and atfectiouate welcome. The peculiar 
Io\e of the princess for children aftenvards was painfully injurious 
to her. 

When se\ cnleen j ears of ag(^ a mutual attachment is said to have been 
formed between Carolinc'aiid a German prince of much reputation and 
merit, whicli, however, for reasons of state, and from motives of family 
pride, was discountenanced as soon as discovered by the Duke of 
Brunswick, who m this matter was influenced by his consoit. The 
joung prince aftenvards fell in battle, and the prmccss, whoso heart 
had been much aflcctcd by the intervention of the paiental authority, 
was irretrievably wounded by tho loss of the object of her attachment. 
The IGng of Prusaia afterw arda made overtures for her hand, and received 
pohitfto icfusal ; so that at tho time Caroline leached her tweniy- 
sixth jear, she was ) et unmarried. To tho great joy of tho Duchess of 
Ijrunswick, m tliojcar 1794, tho duke, her husband, receued a formal 
proposal from George tho Third, for tho hand of her daughter Caroline ; 
tlio news, howe\er, was heard by tho young pnneoss with a composuio 
amounting to indiflercucc. Not that slio was inscnsiblo to tho honour 
conlcrrcd on Iier, in being selected as tho brido of tho heir apparent of 
the English tlirono ; hut she was already aciiaaiutcd in pait with somo*’ 
of tho features of tho character of her future loyal lord. Sho had 
ouhtlcsa Icamt that interest and ambition wcio tlio motrics which 
mduwd him to seek her alliance. Was there not reason to despise 
an allunce with a man oNcrwhcImel with debt, who sought only an 
meruuvo of income, and whoso associations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
ouutcss 0 Jersey, and others, had been sufliciently notorious to reach 

p f t '>>0 cii-cmmlanco that 

aroUiiQ Iiad huncil her own aflcctiona in an early tomb. If, lionovcr, 
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customs of tlie people, amongst wlioni she "was destined totreside. On 
Starch 28th, 1795, the princess embarked in the Jupiter, at Cusliaren, 
attended by Commodore Payne, Mra. Harcourt, and Lord ilalmsbiuy, 
<03 well as by Mrs. Ashton, and Mrs. St. Leger, who had been sent by 
the Prince of IV'alea to meet her : Lady Jersey was to hare been one 
of the deputation of ladies, but had returned from Kochester under 
pretence of illness. Such an appointment, on such an occasion, has a 
parallel only in the introduction of Lady Castlemaine at court by 
Charles the Second, on his marriage to Queen Catherine of Portugal. 
After some few days* delay, owing to dense fogs, the princess passed np 
the Thames as far as Gravesend. That night was spent on board the 
vessel,” hut next day she landed at Greenwich Hospital, where she was 
received by the governor, Sir H. Palliser, and other officers ; and about 
an hour after', Lady Jersey arrived from tornr, with a dress for the 
princess, which rvas adopted in exchange for that which she wore on 
her arrival. Shortly after the princess and all her party, of whom, 
however, two German female servants alone had remained of those 
who quitted her own country with her, set off in three royal carriages, 
with u military escort, for St James’s Palace. Immediately on her 
arrival there, CaroKne was introduced to her future husband, who not 
* only received her with«affability and Idnduess, but paid her many 
compliments. The king, queen, and other branches of the royal 
family dined ■ivith the prince and princess, when much attontiou was 
shown by his Mc-yesty to his future daughter-in-law, but the queen 
seems to have evinced an opposite feeling towards her royal guest. 

It is said that the attention shown hy the prince at tliis first 
interview with Caroline, had awakened the jealousy of Lady Jersey, 
who, the following day, informed the bridegroom elect that the princess 
had confessed to her a former attachment to a German prince. More- 
over, she so aitfully contrived to poison his mind against his intended 
Nvife, that on the very next meeting, his manner was cool and reserved, 
and his conduct exceedingly altered. 

The day appointed for the solemiiisation of their nuptials Avas 
Apiil 8th, 1795, when the ceremony was performed wth the utmost 
magnificence, at the Chapel Iloyal, St. James’s Palace, the bride being 
led in the procession by the Duke of Clarence, afterwai'ds William the 
Poui^h. It was indeed this prince’s flattering encomiums on Caroline, 
whom he had seen during his frequent visits to Brunswick, that first 
.nduced George the Fourth to seek her as his w'ifo. He was told she 
wjis strikingly lilce his favourite sister Mary, whicli was in his opinion 
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a rcjilisation^of all he could dcsiro in the object of hia choice. On the 
day of the marriage ceremony the aged king is said to have testified 
ills regard for the brido by several little acts of kindness, greeting her 
in the hall ^v^th a paternal salute, while he squeezed the hand of tho 
Prince of ■\7ales so heartily as to bring tears into his eyes. 

On tho 7th of January, 1796, the Princess of Wales gave birth to 
a daughter, at Carlton House, who was shortly after baptised under 
tho name of Charlotte Augusta ; tho sponsors being their Majesties 
and tho Duchess of Dninswick, who was represented by tho Princess 
Itoyal. This circumstance did not, as might have been expected, more 
closely unite tho affections of Caroline and her husband, who not long 
after separated from each other’s society, and tho Princess of -Wales 
resided for some time at Biackhcath, in the greatest seclusion. The 
personal dislike of tho queen to the princess had been obvious on her 
first arrival in the country, and through this sho was almost excluded 
rom the court. Under this painful situation of affairs Caroline devoted 
herself to the pleasing task of directing tho education of her littio 
daughter, whose establishment had been fixed at Shrewsbury House, 
Blacklieatli. m her own immediate ncighbourliood. Sho was, however, 
only idiowcd the satisfaction of visiting her chUd ono day in each week, 
n lie i joyful occasion sho was in the habit of examining her pro- •* 
grc^. and had tho pleasure of perceiving that her own instructions 
Jiad been stnctly adlicrcd to. 

The kmdiicss of George the Third must have been deeply felt by 
are ne, w lo experienced a coiitmuatiou of his favour and friendship 
Uli It was interrupted by his distressing malady. 

Brunswick, her father, at tho battle of 
ou^r to return to Eugbnd. uherc, 
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seat of Lord Eardley’s, merely to inspect the grounds and the 
paintings, had been seized ou to furnish a charge. The poiter of 
Belvedere, Jonathan Partridge, was sent for by Lord iloira, then a 
great companion of the prince, and questioned as to her behaviour, 
but with a result totally exculpatory of the princess. This might warn 
her that opportunity was seehing against her. Early in the year 1806, 
a secret inquiry was entered into respecting the conduct of the Princess 
of Wales, certain serious charges having been brought against her by 
Sir John and Lady Douglas, but tho result was again a full acquittal of 
the princess. It was clear that Sir John and Lady Douglas were 
stimulated to their disgraceful attciupb by mortified vanity, and public 
resentment was strongly expressed against them. But tho animus of 
the court was shoun by Sir John Douglas rccemng high military 
jiromotion. Being jmhlicly acquitted, it was, however, matter of consU 
dernblc surprise tliat on tho quceii^s birthday Caroline did not maho 
her appearance at court ; nevertheless, in tho month of Hay sho was 
iutioduced to the queen by the Duke of Cumberland, and received 
the congratulations of the nobility. Again, vvben the king entered his 
seventieth year, the princess appeared ii\ public, and much attention 
was attracted by her elegant costume, the stylo of which remiiidcd 
* every ono of Jfary, Queen of Scots. 

Subsequent to this, and notwithstanding that tho princess had been 
acquitted of all blame in tho lato investigation, and rc-admittod to court, 
sho was more than ever restricted in her intercoui'sewith her daughter. 
Even if their carriages met, tho coachman of tlie Princess Charlotte was 
forbidden to stop, so that the mother and daughter saw little of each 
other. To remove the prohibition to their meeting, Caroline herself 
addressed a forcible appeal to her husband, without, however, obtaining 
the redress she expected. Not long after, the Princess Charlotte coming 
of ago repaired to the-queei>’5 drawing-room, in company with her 
mother, it having been privately arranged between them that she should 
be presented by her. Being informed on their arrival that this could 
not be permitted, “ Either my mother or no one," was her spirited 
reply; so the presentatioii did not take place. After this their meetings 
were more vjgdantly interdicted than. ever. The death of the Duchess 
of BrunsTOck, however, a circumstance painfully affecting to both^ 
Cara^no and her daughter, led to a meeting which was this time at 
the suggestion of the Begeiit himself Not long after, the Prince of 
Orange visited the English comt, as a suitor for the hand of the fair 
heiress of the British crown. That a match so mucli desired bv all 
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conimission, xinder tho direction of Sii* Joliii Leacli, had been despatched 
to Mdan in 1818. 'i^hen Carolino liad set out on her journey home- 
wards, ministers were still led, by tho statement of Mr. Brougham, 
her majesty’s Icg.al adviser, to hopo that she would accept a settlement 
of 50,000/. per annum, and resign tho crown. But it was found that 
Mr. Brougham had no authority for such proposition. Tho queen 
indignantly rejected it, and continued her journey. The persecutions 
which she had everywhere suffered, at home and abroad, seem to have 
roused her to a determination to meet and know tho worst. No pei-son 
of princely rank in tliis country had for years been .so cruelly puisucd 
by the vindictive power of a husband, who was himself married to 
hitzhcrbert, and living a scandalous life with other ladies. Tho 
king or prince had actually put her under a terrible law. Ho had 
declared that ho would not meet her either in public or in private ; 
and this wad in itself .an edict for her isolation from such as valued 
the favour of his court. All who looked for profit, preferment, or 
ndniUsiou to tho higher circles, avoided her as a pestilence. She stood 
alone. Such was tho desolating cflect of tho regent’s ban, that Carolino 
uas Ignored iii tho compliments paid to her husband by tho kings of 
l-uropo. Tho conquerors of Napoleon uhcu in England dared not 
visit ler. The literary and plnlosopliieal felt tho same influence, and ' 
obeyed IL lI.adamo do Slacl visited tho prosperous and powerful 
hmbaiid, but sl.uuncd tho persecuted wife. Her life was converted 
uto a living death. Such .issociates as would have been suitable to 
her BtatiQii imd lioiienrahlo to her as a woman, vvero for tho most part 
kq. from her by her position, of vvhiel. it was luiii to partake. Oiico 
’ IT ,?■' Bladiy taken advantage of by tho 

to iuri; » Ml ■••do I’arliaiuoiit. July 5, isdl. 

Wrror r -T. ' Mo-Sld (■■•om It-dy- 

both for and against her ; public and private e.Taiiiiiiatio.is took niace ; 
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GYpTj demonstration of joy by the people, and a general illumination 
was kept up for several evenings in tbe metropolis. 

Acquitted of crime, the queen naturally expected her royal situation 
to be acknowledged : when, therefore, orders were given for the coro- 
nation of her husband to take place Julj’’ 39th, 1821, she demanded as 
a right to he crowned at the same time. Her request was refused, and 
also her request to he present on the occasion. At this critical moment 
the indignation of the queen and woman outstepped the bounds of 
prudence, and she declared that, in spite of this decision, she would 
attend at the ceremony. It was not believed that, in earnest, Caioline 
could' contemplate such a step as to force herself into the king’s 
presence at such a moment against his own commands ; yet such was 
the fact. On the morning appointed for the ceremony she repaired to 
the Abbey at an early hour, in a carriage drawn by six horses, attended 
by Lord and Lady Hood and Lady Anne Hamilton, who were of her 
household,* and demanded admittance. She was asked for her ticket : 
she replied,,** She had none — and as Queen of England she needed 
none ! " In vain did the first female in the land apply at this and the 
Qfcliec several entrances *. she was refused at all, and compelled to retire 
amid the loud cries and shouts of the populace, which Tiere heard wthin 
• the walls of the sacred edifice where the monarch was enthroned. What 
a moment for Caroline ! — within, without, what feelings must have 
stirred on that day I The popular demonstrations on the appearance 
of the queen had created a fear lest some outrage should bo attempted ; 
but tliis was groundless. The people contented themselves with 
breaking the windows of some of the ministers, and the ceremony was 
concluded without distui’bauce, amid every pomp and pageantry which 
the magnificent taste of George the Fourth could devise. 

So gorgeous, indeed, was this coronation, that it 'would seem as if 
the king liad resolved to make it as magnificent as possible, that he 
might cause the queen the more acutely to feel the pain of being not 
only refused her just partidpation in but actually shut out from the 
sight of it. In an account of it written at the time, and attnbuted, 
and there can be no doubt justly, to the Author of Waverley, it is 
stated that the writer saw it with a surprise amounting to astonishment, 
and never to be forgotten. The effect,*’ he says, “ ofdhc sceua in the 
abbey nas beyond measuio magnificent. Imagine long galleries 
stretched among the aisles of that Tcnerable and august pile ! Those 
■which rise above the altar pealing back their echoes to a full and 
mngnificeut quire of music I Those which occupied tlie sides filled 
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01 en to crowiVwg with all tliat Britain lias of beautiful and distin- 
guished; and llio cross gallciy most appropiiately occupied by the 
ll'cctminstcr schoolboys, in their white surplices, many of whom might 
on that day reecho iropicssions never to he lost during the rest of 
their lives. Imagine tliis, I say', and then add the speelacle upon the 
lloor— the altara surrounded by the fatheis of the church— the king 
encircled by the nohihty of the land and the counsellors of tho throne, 
and by Harriers wearing tho honoured niaiks of distinction, bought by 
many a gloriqus danger ; add to this the rich spectacle of tho aisles, 
crowded by waring plumage, and coronets, and caps of honour, and tho 
sun which brightened and gladdened as if on purpose, now beaming in 
full lustre on tho nch and raned assemblage, and now darting a solitary 
ray, winch caught, as it passed, the glitteiiiig fold of a baiiiior, or tho 
edge of a gioup of hattte-a\c 3 or paitizans, and then lestod full on 
.seme fur form, ‘the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whoso circlet of 
‘uainoiius ghttcred uuder its influence. 


"I Csinnot describe to )ou tho cflcct produced by tlio solemn yet 
strange nn.vtmo of Scripture, with the shouts and acclamations of the 
.•^-omhlod inullitudo, as they answered to tho roico of tho prelate who 
einamlcd of them whether they acknowledged as thoir monarch tho 
p ICO w loclaimcdthosorcrcgiity of their piescnco. It was poculia.ly . 
0.1^!,!“ r*’ '^'•ctlitcu, hut in 
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were performed by pages dressed very elegantly in Henri Qmirt 
coats of scarlet, with gold Lace, blue sasbes, wbite silk hose and.-wbite 
rosettes. There were also marshals there for keeping order, who wore a 
similar dress, but of blue, and having wliite sashes. Both departments 
were filled up almost entirely by young 'gentlemen, many of them of 
the first condition. The foreigner were utterly astonished and 
delighted, and avowed that the spectacle had never been paralleled in 
Europe. 

“ There were a variety of entertainments provided for John Bull in 
the parks, the liver, in the theatres, and elsewhere. Nothing was 
to be seen or heard hut festivity and sounds of pleasure. It is 
computed that about five hundred thousand people shared in the 
festival, one way or another.” 

The only person shut out from this scene of lavish magnificence 
was the queen ; — the only person who felt that she had no part in the 
pageantry or the joy, was the one who, equally with the king, had a 
right to be at the centre and summit of the unrivalled national 
demonstration. The king had been defeated in his attempt before 
parliament to condemn, degrade, and divorce his unfortunate wife, but 
here lie could take liis revenge. If that was his desire, he succeeded 
most completely. 

This last blow had crushed the heart of the unfortunate Caroline— 
her spirits, which till this period had supported her under every trial, 
sunk beneath this heavy stioke of fortune. Her health declined, and 
she ^cd on the 7th of August, 1821, in less than three weel^ from the 
coromition, at Brandenburg House, in Hammersmith, being then only 
in the fifty-fourth year of her age. Her last will directed tliat her 
remains should be interred at Brunswick, and that her coffin should 
bear the inscription, “Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England.” The king, who had set out a few days before for 
Ireland, received the iuteliigeuce of her death at Holyhead, where his 
yacht had been detained by contrary wands. 

The sufferings of tho woman, wife, mother, queen, were ended ; yet 
wei'o not the remains of tho ill-fafed Caroline suffered to proceed in 
peace - to their final resting-place. The corpse of tlio queen was 
removed on the 1 4tli of August to be embarked at Harwich for tlxc 
Continent. Near Kensington Church, an immense mob which had 
collected endeavoured to prevent tho funeral procession from pursuing 
the route proscribed, and to force it to pass through the City instead of 
taking a circuit round London as had been arranged. To prevent its 
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progress the pavement was tom up and trees placed across the road. 
Thus interrupted, the procession had to jiass through Ilydo Pai'k, and 
endeavouring to tako tho Edgcwarc-road at Cumberland Gate, tho 
mob 'oas so violent that a conflict took place and two persons lost 
their H\cs. Tho procession however proceeded to tlio Now Road, by 
thcEdgcuare-road, but at the top of Tottciihani-court-road was met 
by sucli a concourso of people that it was forced to tako the route 
of St, Giles’s, Drory-lauc, and Whitechapel. It afterwards passed 
through Bow, Stratford, Ilford, and Romford ; every demonstration of 
respect being testified by tlio people at those places. At Chelmsford, 
where tho corpse remained for one night, it was conveyed into tho 
church, followed by the members of tho queen’s own household. At 
Colchester a plate was affixed to tho coffin, pursuant to tho queen’s 
will, with an inscription dictated by herself, “ Hero lies Caroliiio of 
Brunswick, tho injured Queen of England.” But it was removed, in 
spito of tho protcatation of tlio c.\ccutors, by tho agents of government. 

In tins Molcut and disturbed manner were tho icumlns of tlio 
unfortunate Caroline tmnsraitted to Harwich, whence tlioy were con- 
^o)cd to tlio Continent by the Glasgow frigate, Lord and Lady Hood, 
Dr. Ludiiugton, Serjeant Wilde, with Lady Anno Hamilton, attending 
them all the way to Brunswick. AtCuxhavcn tlioy were transferred • 
to tho G.annct .sloop*of*w ar, in which they proceeded up tho Elbe to Stado, 
where the filing of guns and tolling of bells announced their arrival. 
..\tciLry place tho funeral was received with respect and sympathy. At 
/ell tho auUiorilics went out to meet it, tlio bells tolled, soldiers lined 
tlio streets, and young girls strewed flowers before tho hcai*sc. Singularly 
cnougli, tlio coffin when carried into tho great dim eh of that city’ wa.s 
plautlon the tomb of her almost equally unfortunnto aunt, ^fatild.uOucen 
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grace, thou all just and moat righteous Lord, recompense her in that 
state of perfection, for -what T?as deficient here on earth," must have 
had a painful effect on the hearts of all present, ■who felt and mourned 
her wretched fate. . 

The names of Alderman Wood, of Lady Anne Hamilton, Dr. Parr, 
the Rev. Robert Fellowes, and others, who hy their attentions and 
loyalty softened the bittern^a of woe, and whose fidelity survived the 
tomb of their beloved queen and mistress, is written on a page of 
England's history, never to be erased ; while the sufferings and sorrows 
of Caroline of Brunswick remain deeply imprinted on the hearts of tho 
feeling and sympathising Engfish public. 


ADELAIDE. 


The lifo of Queen AdcIaiJo has j'ct to bo written. A faithful chronicle 
of her many prhato virtues can hardly bo expected in tho generation 
in which falio lived. It was a part of her nature to avoid oitentation ; 
but Millie wo bavo only the land-marks of general liUtory to assi:»t us 
in pointing out her career of chanty and Immility, it is at least 
s.aisf.ictory to observe, tliat all classes of her subjects aro now ready 
to testify tlieir approval of tlieir Queen Consort, and tlicir respect for 
tlicir late Queen Dowager. Hers n-as a life, however, singularly barren 
of tho multifarious accidents and adventures which bcfel so many of 
licr predecessors on tho English throno i her destiny seems to havo 
been cast according to the quiet, religious bent of her muul, and tho 
strict morality of her retiring disposition. 
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between the two courts, which terminated in the arrival of the Duchess 
of iMeiningen ■with her daughter in this country, and tho marriage at 
Kew on July 13th, 1818, of tho Duke of Clarence with Princess 
Adelaide. The Luke and Duchess of Kent were re-married at the 
same time, tho service being performed in the queen^s drawing-room, 
where 'an altar had been erected for the occa.sion, tho Prince Kegcnt 
giving away both the brides. They took possession of Clarence 
House, and shortly after proceeded to the Continent, having previously 
bid a last farewell to tho aged Queen Charlotte, who died in tho 
following November. * 

Tho ensuing winter and spring were spent with tho Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge at Hanover. Prince George of Cambridge 
was born there on tho 26tli of Jfarch, and on tho next day the 
Duchess of Clarence was delivered of a seven months’ fcinalo child, 
which lived but a few hours. In consequence of a debility of constitu- 
tion, which displayed itself at this e<ariy date, she was lecomraended 
to travel, and she accordingly visited for a month her birth-place, 
Mciningcn, where she was entertained with a scries of fetes and public 
rejoicings. Their royal highnesses thence repaired to the waters of 
Licbenstein, and not long after started on their return to England. 

• Tho fatigue of tho journey, however, was too great for tho weak stato 
of her health, and sho was detained by illness, first at Dunkirk, and 
afterwards for a period of six weeks at IValmer Castle. During these 
serious attacks tho duke uover quitted her side. 

TIio year 1820 beheld tho birth and death of tho only other 
living cWd of tho Duchess Adelaide. That year, so eventful as 
regarded the succession to these realms, by tho death of tho old 
King, George tho Third, and of the Duke of Kent, extinguished also 
uU hopes of heirs to this third branch of tho royal family, and left 
tho littlo Priucess Victoria, after the death of her three uncles, 
presumptive heiress to tho Crown. 

In June, 1822, tho Dulvo and Duchess of Clarence again proceeded 
to tho Continent, for tho benefit of the health of tho duchess. They 
visited most of tlioir relatives in Germany on this occasion, t!io result 
being most beneficial to tho health of tho royal invalid, aud they were 
nccoiopaiiied on tlieir return to this country by tho family of Saxo 
IVcimar. In tho intervals between their foreign tours they alternated 
their residence between Clarence House, St. James’s, and Bushey Park, 
which latter residence had been prepared for their rccepliou soon after 
their m.'uriage. In 1S2J they returned to Jleiuiiigen, to be present .at 
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the nuptials of its duke, the young brother of Adelaide ; but the festivi- 
ties there -n-ero abruptly brought to a close by the death of her uncle, 
and shortly aftcnvards by that of another more distant member of her 
family. The death of tho Luko of York also at this period, whilo it 
gave to tho Duke and Duchess of Clarence an increased importance in 
the eyes of tliis nation, added to tho gloom of mourning into -which 
they were so suddenly thrown. 

They resided a good deal at this epoch at tho ChAteau A Quatro 
Tours at Eins, a favourite spot wth the duke, because its scenery 
reminded him of that of tho river St. Lawrence in North America. 
Tho birth-day of tho Duchess of Clarence in the year 1826 was 
celebrated n ith great honours. Eighteen princes and princesses, all 
related to her, u ere present at tho banquet, a soug was composed in 
her honour and sung by the peasants, and tho peasant girls in token 
of affection decked her with garlands, amid all sorts of festivities. In 
1827, William as Lord High Admiral was much occupied in inspecting 
tho ports and arsenals of tho kingdom, and during this time Adelaide 
nude a tour among tlio English nobDity, from whom she received a 
cordial welcome. 

Tho death of George tho Fourth in 1830 at length called Adelaide 
to tho tlironc of Great Britain as Queen Consort A detail of the , 
pageants with which tho accession of William tho Fourth, the Sailor- 
king, and his queen, Adelaide, were attended, will not bo expected ni 
this place. Parliament immediately testified its satisfaction by tho 
nmnificciit voto of £100,000 to tho queen in the event of her suia’iving 
his majesty, and Bushey and JIarlborough IIouso were assigned 
as lier roy.-U residences for life. Tho ro^'al couplo acknowledged this 
ample proTisiou in person in tho Houso of Lords. Tho king and queen 
togetlitr \isitcd tho Tower in great state, and aii\ong their earliest 
public apiwaninces were two \LiU to Greenwich Hospital. They 
walked in pro^don o>er tho now Loudon-hridgo at its opening, and 
showered medals among tho crowds, who received them with 
acchm.-itioia. In 1632 they opened tho now bridge at SUiitics, and 
more than onco pivsenlcd tlicmscUcs at tho celebration of Eton 
n together, a man named 

ttji< u lins Imrktl a steno at tho King, occ.asioning much alarm and 
upul .Unger to tho Queen. The great political feature of their reign, 

. Uefunn Act in dtos.-imu )tar, cannot to omitted 

ui i v» though, from tho bias of tho Queen’s character . 1.1 

oimi.tol m vA-equent cunts, it is aup|>oscd U.at thU great 
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enactment was by ao means agreeable to ber, and might liare met 
with her resistance, had she possessed the power,* 

Their majesties honoured the musical festival at 'W’estmmster Abbe;^ 
with their presence dm*ing four several perfoimances in the year 1834. 
During the months of July and August, Queen Adelaide paid a 
visit to her mother on the Continent. Her sister, the Duchess of Saxe 
■Weimar, came over to England in the following year, and accompanied 
the queen on a state visit to Oxford. The court of England, during 
her short icign, was a model of purity, and a fitting resort for the 
young. Her virtues won the respect of all classes of the community. 

Her affectionate heart was doomed to bear its two severest trials in 
rapid succession, in the year 1837. Tlie first was the death of her 
mother j the second, the loss of her husband. King William had 
himself sustained a heavy alHictiou in the sudden decease of his child, 
Lady do Lisle. During his last illness, of some weelcs’ duration, 
Queen Adelaide devoted herself exclusively to attendance upon him. 
For twelve days she is reported never to have changed lier dress, nor 
to have taken more than a brief repose at a time. Her hand chafed the 
cold hand of tlio king, and her voice responded to the religious offices 
performed at his bedside. She supported him for a wliolo hour befoie 
^ the fatal moment, and he died in her arms. But such a paroxysm 
of grief then fell upon her, as Ihrealened her life. She privately 
attended his funeral. 

Adelaide, now Queen Dowager, resigned the pomp of her regal 
station without a sigh, and retired to Bushoy, between which place, 
Marlborough House, and St. Leonard’s, she divided most of the 
icmaiuing twelve years of her hfe. She was present at the marriage 
of Queen "Victoria and Prince Albert, e.arly in tbo year 1840. Her 
name, throughout, her life, appeared before the public at the head of 
lists of subscribers for the relief of the disti esses of different classes, as 
well as for the erection of new churches aud other religious objects. But . 
her health now rapidly declined, and she made a voyage to the islands 
of Madeira and Malta. At the latter island she founded and endowed 
the Church of Valetta. She was nineteen years a wife, and fifty-seven 
years of age, when she died. That event took place at Bentley Priory, 
on December 2nd, 1849, the princess, her sister, being present. 
The humility exhibited in her will renders it a standing lesson for 
princes. Following its instructions, her remains did not lie in state, 
but were removed to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, home by sailors, 
and without procession. 
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Queen Adelaide loved hospitality, but ■s\ell knew how to practise 
economy .when she \Ya3 Duchess of Clarence. Her reading was 
t:xtcn5i>c, her love of music and pictures great Perhaps, after all, the 
quality for which she deserved to bo most respected has not yet been 
told- This was her unremitting kindness and attention to the sons 
and daughters of her husband by Mrs. Jordan. Her steady practice 
of this c-xaltcd generosity is beyond all commendation, and shows her 
to have been morally worthy of the title of queen. 


